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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SALESMEN OF MARS 


HICH side wins does not con- 

cern us here,” says Andrew 
Undershaft, the munitions manu- 
facturer in Major Barbara. “No: 


the good news is that the aérial 
battleship is a tremendous success. 
At the first trial it has wiped out a 


fort with three hundred soldiers in 
it.” “Dummy soldiers?” asks 
Cusins. “No, the real thing,” re- 
plies Undershaft. Shaw wrote that 
bit of dialogue in 1907. It was fired 
like a shot at the playgoers. With 
it Shaw hoped not of course to 
“wipe them out,” but to “knock 
them dead” in the theatrical sense. 
According to Shaw’s_ direction, 
“Cusins buries his face in his hands; 
Barbara gravely lays her hand on 
his shoulder and he looks up at her 
in a sort of whimsical desperation.” 
But we have developed greater 
sang-froid since 1907. It would take 
more than 300 killed at one shot to 
make us bury our face in our hands 
and feel desperation, even whimsi- 
cal desperation. Any day we may 
pick up our paper and find a sweet 
little item like this from the New 
York Times of September 10th, It 
concerns a new invention called pic- 
turesquely “the wind of death.” 


“A blanket of the gas over the 
enemy’s trenches would be destruc- 
tive to life, and if the concentration 
were high enough an explosion 
could easily be pro- 
duced. When a 
small amount of 
the compound is in- 
haled one starts to cough, and a 
deep breath, even of fresh air, taken 
after a coughing spell produces still 
greater irritation in the lungs.” 

Even so, says Dr. Harrison E. 
Howe, one of the chemists at the 
Cleveland convention, where this 
ingenious implement of mass 
slaughter was announced, it is no 
more “advantageous” than some of 
the gases used in the World War. 
And he continues to lecture with 
cool scientific unconcern of “prog- 
ress” made in the production of “of- 
fensive gases,” but says he knows of 
“no reagents so horrible that they 
cannot be disclosed.” By way of 
confirming the fact that there is 
nothing unusually terrible about 
the new gas, its formula NO*F is 
published. Any nation or any in- 
dividual may lay in a supply. Dr. 
Howe further explains: “If a city is 
to be hampered or destroyed, high 


“The Wind 
of Death” 
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explosives are still preferable, 
cheaper and more efficient for the 
purpose than gas would be. When 
it comes to field work, however, 

gas still offers one 


“Effective of the most effec- 
and tive and inexpen- 
Inexpensive” sive weapons that 


have so far been de- 
developed for war.” 

The lay reader will appreciate the 
delicacy of the phrase “if a city is 
to be hampered,” and it is interest- 
ing also to note the commonplace 
adjectives “cheaper and more effi- 
cient,” “most effective and inexpen- 
sive” applied to so deadly a weapon. 
It is reassuring, moreover, to be told 
that no gas has yet been invent- 
ed that being packed, let us say, 
in a 2-ounce vial and dropped from 
a plane would asphyxiate us all from 
Maine to California in a split sec- 
ond. The chemists have not been 
that successful—as yet. Mean- 
while NO*F will seem “efficient” 
enough. Or if not NO*F, the bomb 
described in an advertisement pub- 
lished in the American Machinist 
during the War. 

“The material is high in tensile 
strength and Very SpeciAL and has 
a tendency to fracture into small 
pieces upon the explosion of the 
shell. The timing of the fuse for 
this shell is similar to the shrapnel 
shell, but it differs in that two ex- 
plosive acids are used to explode the 
shell in the large cavity. The com- 
bination of these two acids causes 
a terrific explosion, having more 
power than anything of its kind yet 
used. Fragments become coated 
with the acids in exploding and 
wounds caused by them mean 
death in terrible agony within four 
hours if not attended to imme- 
diately. 

“From what we are able to learn 
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of conditions in the trenches, it is 
not possible to get medical assist- 
ance to any one in time to prevent 
fatal results. It is necessary to cau- 
terize the wound immediately, if in 
the body or head, or to amputate if 
in the limbs, as there seems to be no 
antidote that will counteract the 
poison.” 


E quiet academic conference at 

Cleveland occurred, by a coin- 
cidence, while a rather more excit- 
ing meeting was in progress at 
Washington. A Senate Commit- 
tee happened to be looking a little 
into the munitions industry. So 
many books and magazine articles 
on that subject! have appeared re- 
cently that the politicians felt called 
upon to stage an inquiry. Whether 
they had in mind to 


stir us up or calm Revelations 
us down it is impos- __in the 

sible to say. But Munitions 
they did unearth a_ Trade 


few uncomfortable 
facts. Letters were read to the 
Committee showing that “large pay- 
ments for the use of American pat- 
ents on Vickers-built submarines 
for the British Navy and other inti- 
mate details of submarine construc- 
tion under an agreement whose ex- 
istence, according to the evidence, 
was unknown to the British Ad- 
miralty. Mr. Spear said the United 
States Navy had knowledge of the 
agreement, however.” 

It is nice of course to know that 

iMerchants of Death. By H. C. Engelbrecht 
and F. C. Hanighen. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50; Iron, Blood and Profits. By 
George Seldes. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50; War for Profits. By Otto Lehmann- 
Russbueldt. Translated from the German by 
Pierre Loving. New York: Alfred H. King. 
$1.75; Zaharoff: High Priest of War. By Guiles 
Davenport. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $3.00. F. C. Hanighen and H. C. Engel- 
brecht in The American Mercury, September, 


1934; “Arms and the Men” in Fortune, March, 
1934. 














the United States Navy enjoyed that 
advantage over the British Ad- 
miralty. But was it “cricket”? 
Wouldn’t it have been more sport- 
ing to let the naval chaps over there 
know what was going on in their 
department? It is amusing when 
you come to consider it—deucedly 
amusing—that Britain’s Navy is be- 
ing improved by good patriotic 
American citizens, and without the 

knowledge of the Ad- 


He Laughs miralty! True, the 
Best... joke might quick- 

ly shift to the other 
side if British submarines with 


American improvements ever come 
to be used against American ships. 
Similar things have happened. As 
Messrs. Englebrecht and Hanighen 
have recorded in their important 
volume Merchants of Death, there is 
in Bedford Park, England, a cannon 
with a British trademark captured 
from the Germans during the War. 
A British firm sold it to the Kaiser, 
and the Kaiser turned it against the 
King. 

That however is of no moment. 
You may find a score of such in- 
stances in Merchants of Death. 
The policy of the munitions makers 
is that of Andrew Undershaft: “To 
give arms to all men who offer an 
honest price for them, without re- 
spect of persons or principles, to 

aristocrat and re- 


The Real publican, to Nihilist 
Inter- and Tsar, to Capi- 
nationalism talist and Socialist, 

to Protestant and 
Catholic.” (It couldn’t then have 


been one of Undershaft’s that is ex- 
hibited in Bannerman’s Military Mu- 
seum in New York with the jingle 
engraved upon it, “Defending King 
George, your Country and Lawes is 
Defending Your Selves and Prot- 
estant Cause.”’) 


But to continue 
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“to 


with the Undershaft policy: 
burglar and policeman, to black 
man, white man and yellow man, to 
all sorts and conditions, all nation- 


alities, all faiths, all follies, all 
causes and all crimes.” We must 
allow Shaw his rhetoric, even his 
rodomontade, but the same senti- 
ment is expressed more succinctly 
and epigrammatically by Alfred 
Nobel the peace-prize dynamite 
maker, “I am a citizen of the world: 
my Fatherland is wherever I work 
and I work everywhere.” 


INCE we have drifted away from 

the senatorial investigation to 
the more stimulating subject of 
Death Merchants, let us cite a few 
more instances of their broad-mind- 
edness. Chief of the murder-mon- 
gers is Sir -Basil Zaharoff. The 
newspapers call him “Supersales- 
man of Death.” He has or has 
had interests in Russian, Turkish, 
English, French and German arma- 
ment companies. One slight but 
illuminating indication of his uni- 
versal outlook—and, by the way, 
of his method —is a letter dated 
November 3, 1925, to the American 
Mr. L. Y. Spear formerly of the 
United States Navy, warning him 
that the Germans are busy in Spain, 
and suggesting that Mr. Spear 
should get the State Department to 
instruct our Ambassador at Madrid, 
“a very clever gentleman and highly 
esteemed,” to inform the Spaniards 
that the United States Government 
works very harmoniously with the 
Electric Boat Company of Groton, 
Connecticut, and with Vickers of 
England in the matter of the sale 
of submarines. Zaharoff is a Greek 
(timeo Danaos), master of four- 
teen languages, intimate friend of 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Briand 
and Venizelos in the days of their 
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power. During the War he sold 
munitions “on both sides of the 
fence,” was knighted in Great Brit- 
ain, wears the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor of France and is 
fairly loaded down with decorations 
from other countries. He rather 
favors England, has a sentimental 

regard for Greece 


Zaharoff : and in spite of his 
Fact and opposition to Ger- 
Legend man activity in 


Spain, he had of- 
fered Germany a large private loan. 
In the story of his life fact runs into 
legend, and no biographer will ever 
be able to discover the exact line of 
demarcation. In his career truth 
is wilder than fiction, more fan- 
tastic than legend. It is certain 
fact however that he commenced his 
career in such obscurity that it is 
impossible to say where or when. 
It is probably also fact that he as- 
sumed a false name after certain 
shady transactions. He has main- 
tained super-regal palaces in half a 
dozen countries. Perhaps it is only 
legend that he is served at table 
from a solid gold service, uses 
spoons incrusted with jewels and 
that a fleet of aéroplanes is em- 
ployed to bring to his kitchen delica- 
cies from all corners of the earth. 
One newspaper syndicate writer has 
it that Sir Basil entertained “the co- 
lossal dream of forming a Near East 
Empire in which he could dictate to 
Europe, play off the Moslem against 
the Christian, control British and 
French oil, make and unmake world 
policies and be a hidden power 
greater than any king.” Be that as 
it may, it is no dream that the sale 
of arms and ammunition was the 
foundation of his monstrous power 
and that he made his way to world 
renown over a hundred times more 
dead men than Napoleon ever saw. 
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When he passes on, perhaps a sym- 
bolic painting of him will find its 
proper place beside that of Bona- 
parte in that chamber of art horrors, 
the Musee Wierz. 


DUT Zaharoff though supreme is 

not unique. There are other 
conspicuous representatives of in- 
dustrial internationalism. Alfred 
Nobel, who by some freak of mad 
logic (or may it be a stroke of satur- 
nine humor?) has associated his 
name with the movement for peace, 
has dynamite factories or agencies 
in all parts of the world, from Swe- 
den to South Africa, from Japan to 
South America. I have personal 
reason to remember his association 
with South America. I happened 
once to be on a freight ship anchored 
off a small town in northern Chile 
when one of Nobel’s 


fleet loaded with There Are 
explosives came _ Others 
within an ace of 

crashing into us. The boards of 


directors of the far-flung Nobel 
companies are composed, with a 
beautiful regard for international 
good fellowship (or if you prefer 
with supreme political sagacity) 
of Frenchmen, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, and indeed, nationals of every 
country in which he operates—and 
we have seen his protestation that 
he operates in every one. 

The “Merchants of Death” have 
therefore the only complete and 
efficient League of Nations. I have 
read in a newspaper article prepared 
for the Scripps-Howard syndicate 
that munitions makers attend the 
Peace Conferences at The Hague be- 
cause they find it a good place to 
pick up contracts for war material. 
It is no jest. Salesmen of muni- 
tions batten upon war-rumors, and 
where are war-rumors more rife 











than at a Peace Conference? A 
representative from Roumania, for 
example, is told in confidence that 
Bulgaria has placed an order for 
100,000 rifles. Thereupon, natural- 

ly, Roumania places 


War Traffic a bigger order. Very 
At the Peace simple. And cheap, 
Conference too, for the sales- 


men need not travel 
to every capital when they can find 
customers from all capitals gath- 
ered together in one. 

In Merchants of Death you may 
find many more manifestations of 
the brotherhood of man. For ex- 
ample, “The Harvey United Steel 
Company was governed by a board 
made up of Germans, Englishmen, 
Americans, Frenchmen, and Ital- 
ians. The Lonza Company of Swit- 
zerland was German owned, but had 
French, Austrian, Italian and Ger- 
man directors. Dillingen, a Ger- 
man firm, had German and French 
directors. The Whitehead Torpedo 
Company had a French, British, 
and Hungarian directorate. The 
Société Francaise des Torpilles 
Whitehead was incorporated in 
France in 1913, to make torpedoes, 
mines, etc. The name was French 
but the potent 51 per cent was Eng- 
lish, in the hands of the ubiquitous 
Vickers Ltd., with Zaharoff receiv- 
ing enough shares to sit on the 
board of directors. 

“James Beetham Whitehead, 
English Ambassador to France, gave 
his name to the firm and held some 
shares. Vice Admiral Aubert rep- 
resented the French navy. But it 
is most astonishing to find that this 
firm, founded to combat the menace 
of Von Tirpitz’s submarines, num- 
bered Margareta von Bismarck of 
Friedrichsruhe, daughter of the late 
Iron Chancellor, as an important 
shareholder. Another director, 
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Count Edgar Hoyos of Fiume, was 
an Austrian. 

“King Krupp of Essen has am- 
bassadors of his own in every great 
capital of the world, from Tokyo to 
Constantinople, and from St. Peters- 


burg to Buenos Aires. He has even 
in Sofia a representative who knows 
more about local politics and has a 
larger acquaintance with politicians 
than all the legations put together.” 

But perhaps we can sum up the 
situation in one quotation from Per- 
ris’ The War Traders, “If they [the 
munitions makers] are patriots, it 
is a new and singularly impartial 
kind—British on Monday, Russian 
on Tuesday, Canadian on Wednes- 
day, Italian on Thursday, and so on, 
as orders may be got from China to 
Peru.” 

One of the by-results of this phe- 
nomenal internationalism is_ the 
passing along of war secrets from 
one country to another. For ex- 
ample, the British, after much ex- 
perimentation had succeeded in the 
1890’s in perfecting a smokeless 
powder. They: imagined its for- 
mula was their secret. But in the 
very next year the Russians had it. 
The Merchants of Death have a lit- 
tle grape-vine route of their own. 
Against them no government can 
keep a secret. 


URIOUS consequences arise 
from the international trade in 
war material. Before the war Ger- 
many had produced a small dirigi- 
ble, the Parseval type. She sold 
some to England, Japan and Rus- 
sia. From the model sold to them 
the English built a fleet of small air- 
ships, which were used in the war 
as convoys. No ships accompanied 
by a Parseval were sunk by sub- 
marines. Germany was hoist with 
her own petard. But so on the other 




















hand were the British. They built, 
trained and supplied the Turkish 
navy, and in consequence “the 
Dardanelles campaign found British 
ships foundering on British-made 
mines and crippled by British can- 
nons.” Also French troops were 
shot down by French ’75’s that had 
been sold to Bulgaria. Let me has- 
ten to add that it scarcely behooves 
any American to say “Serves them 
right,” for at the present moment 
American firms are selling war ma- 
terial to Japan, and if—which may 
God forbid—we go to war with the 
Japanese, our soldiers will be shot 
down with American weapons in 
the hands of “the Yankees of the 
Orient.” 

Unless the established tradition of 
the munitions makers be broken, 
Americans will continue to sell arms 
to the Japanese when and if they be- 
come our enemy. Engelbrecht and 
Hanighen cite cases to show that 
trade in war materials during the 
War was carried on between France 
and Germany and England and Ger- 
many. Rear Admiral Consett of 
the British navy who was an attaché 
in the Scandinavian countries dur- 
ing the War, tells of the shipment 
of copper, a war material, into Ger- 
many from the United States via 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Switzerland. 


HERE has been much talk in 

recent years of the responsibility 
of a presumably malicious though 
not precisely defined group called, 
with venom. “The International 
Bankers.” But it would be difficult 
to say whether the International 
Bankers control the munitions mak- 
ers or the munitions makers the 
bankers. The two groups are identi- 
cal or interlocking. Here in America, 
for example, the Morgan group in- 
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cludes the Du Pont Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
all of them at least occasional or po- 
tential arms manufacturers; and 
with them many other interests im- 
portant in war, copper, oil, electric 
appliances, locomotive, telegraph 
and telephone as well as many of 
the more powerful banks. 


E ethics of the arms business 

is bad, though it would perhaps 
be difficult to prove that it is worse 
than that of other businesses. In 
the senatorial investigation already 
referred to, letters were read show- 
ing that bribery is common, some- 
times flagrant, sometimes thinly 
veiled by the term “commissions.” 
A letter from Com- 
mander Craven of 
the English Vickers 
Company to L. Y. 
Spear of the Ameri- 
can Electric Boat Company refers 
to “difficult negotiations” and says 
“there were measures I had to take 
which involved expenditure. . . . I 
cannot possibly say more in writing 
but... we will have a talk.” Senator 
Nye, chairman of the investigating 
committee, regretted that the phras- 
ing “might suggest bribery.” One 
representative of the Curtis-Wright 
Company wrote to another, as re- 
vealed in the Nye inquiry: “We cer- 
tainly are’in one hell of a business 
where a fellow has to wish for 
trouble so as to make a living, the 
only consolation being however, that 
if we don’t get the business some 
one else will. It would be a terri- 
ble state of affairs if my conscience 
started to bother me now.” Another 
letter was read in which hope was 
expressed that “the jingoes advocat- 
ing preparedness would get the up- 
per hand” and that lacking that 


“Don’t You 
Write No 
Letters!” 

















help, the only means by which the 
writer, a “Salesman of Death” could 
extricate himself from his difficul- 
ties would be for him “to resort to 
the old manceuvre.” 

Mr. Spear himself reminded Com- 
mander Craven that “graft is the 
real foundation of South American 
business” and that “at the last min- 
ute something extra is always 
needed to grease the ways.” A 
representative of the Curtis-Wright 
aéroplane Export Corporation de- 
clared that in Mexico graft was the 
rule and was “freely taken for 
granted.” Two presidents of Mexico, 
Calles and Rodriguez, were indi- 
cated as interested in possible per- 
sonal profits in connection with the 
arming of their country. 

At this point in the proceedings 
it was revealed that the United 
States Government had received 
“sharp diplomatic protests” from 


other governments 
PitiJess against allowing 
Publicity the investigation to 
go on. Our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hull, how- 


ever, was reported to have declared 
his entire sympathy and that of 
President Roosevelt with the in- 
quiry and with the publication of its 
findings. Meanwhile a Captain Ball 
of the Soley Company in England, 
which is said to have an agreement 
with the British government for the 
exclusive rights to resell some of the 
English surplus of armament, re- 
joiced at the prospect that the 
American investigation would re- 
act in favor of British firms. “It 
will thoroughly alarm foreign pur- 
chasers of munitions,” he said, 


“who not unnaturally object to 
having their business correspond- 
ence broadcast for the benefit of 
ignorant and fussy senators.” 
on that same day the 


But 
British 
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Labor Party declared its intention 
of demanding a full inquiry when 
parliament reconvenes, into what it 


calls “this infamous traffic in 
death.” So perhaps the “fussiness” 
of the senators will spread in pro- 
portion as their ignorance and that 
of the public lessens. If by any 
happy chance we can make the 
whole world “fussy” about the 
“Merchants of Death” and their 
methods, this senatorial investiga- 
tion may turn out to be something 
more practical than most of its 
predecessors. 


HE incredible moral obtuseness 

of the men who deal in death 

is indicated by the remark of one of 

them that provoking nations to 

make war so that the arms business 

might thrive is on a par with en- 

couraging marriage so that the fur- 
niture business may improve! 

But provocation to war need not 
be deliberate and mendacious. Nor 
does it always come from interested 
manufacturers. Last March in the 
United States Senate Mr. Borah 
quoted the statement of a Japanese 
admiral that the recognition of Rus- 
sia by the United States involved “a 
scheme to surround Japan for some 
military purpose.” Senator Borah 
was of the opinion that the admiral’s 
mistake was “the result of some 
such propaganda as 


emanates from the Wars from 
munitions manufac- Rumors 
turers of the world.” of Wars 


Perhaps so. But I 

have heard many private citizens in 
America voice the same suspicion 
as the Japanese admiral. Let us 
not make the mistake of consider- 
ing munitions salesmen the only 
fomentors of international or inter- 
racial trouble. Political jingoism 
and race hatred are scarcely less to 
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blame than commercial greed. The 
authors of Merchants of Death in a 
follow-up article in The American 
Mercury for September quote a few 
samples of the kind of thing that is 
as vicious as anything perpetrated 
by the Vickers, the Zaharoffs or the 
Schneiders. 

“*We [Germans] are the salt of 
the earth. .. . God has created us to 
civilize the world,’ said the last Ger- 
man Kaiser. ‘We English,’ coun- 
tered a British savant, ‘are the 
mightiest agency for the cause of 
civilization, humanity, and progress 
which the world has ever seen.’ 
‘God has yet made nothing or no- 
body equal to the American people: 
I don’t think he ever will or can,’ 
opined the illustrious Walter Hines 
Page. ‘France is the living repre- 
sentative of Right and Liberty,’ de- 
clared the great Poincaré. ‘In the 
string of recorded events,’ a Bul- 
garian academician orates, ‘the 
largest beads standing out most 
conspicuously are the literature and 
culture created in Bulgaria, known 
as Slavic, and the idea of democracy 
and reformation to which Bulgaria 
gave birth.’ 

“To this pathologic self-esteem a 
corresponding contempt for others 
is readily added. ‘The Slav is a 
born slave,’ said the eminent von 
Treitschke. “The Russians cannot 
be trusted,’ said a Japanese. “They 
will violate any compact... . They 
are the spoilers of the world.’ ‘Ja- 
pan a thousand years ago was a 
thousand times more cultured than 
it is to-day,’ said an American, and 
the Japanese repaid the compliment 
with ‘Americans are crafty, un- 
derhanded, selfishly inhuman, and 
seek the hegomony of East and 
West.’” 

Appropriately the article which 
quotes these inflammatory declara- 
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tions is entitled “Don’t Blame the 
Munitions Makers.” 

It is a pet theory of my own that 
not all the greedy merchants—even 
merchants of death—grafters, titled 
crooks, beribboned multi-murderers 
like Zaharoff, international bankers, 
politicians, diplomats who “lie for 
their country,” hypocrites like Lord 
Balfour, Lord Curzon, Earl Grey, 
Lord Kinnard, president of the 
Y. M. C. A., Sir Al- 


fred Mond, Dean Friends 
Inge and other ec- of Peace, 
clesiastics who pose Stockholders 
as friends of peace in War 


while holding stock 
in munitions firms, not all of these 
in combination could produce war 
if we the people would only use our 
heads (and our hearts, though our 
heads more than our hearts) and 
refuse to be stampeded when the 
crisis comes. In the last analysis 
wars are made with lies. We shall 
have no excuse if we are tricked 
twice by the same methods. Since 
the War we have had no end of veri- 
fied and documented revelations, 
tending to show, as Lewis Gannett 
said in an article in the New York 
Nation twelve years ago, that “They 
All Lied.” The same lies, slightly re- 
edited to fit the case, will be used in 
preparation for the next war. They 
will come from the frothing mouths 
of the stump-speakers and they will 
be quickly passed around amongst 
the multitudes; they will be pub- 
lished by the newspapers, many of 
which are controlled by the muni- 
tions makers and the “international 
bankers.” But all the wiles of war- 
makers will fail if we ordinary folk 
keep our heads cool, our feet on the 
ground and maintain an “Oh, 
Yeah!” attitude. 

War is not an essential con- 
comitant of capitalism, even of the 

















debased capitalism which we have 
ordinarily in mind when we use the 
term. I respect the opinion of the 
two authors of Merchants of Death. 
They have studied the question 
deeply and deliberately, and they 
come to the conclusion: “The arms 
maker’s case rests fundamentally on 
the rugged individualism doctrine of 

capitalism and _ its 


Don’t Blame disregard or lack of 
“The Mer- social ethics. Grant- 
chants of ed this doctrine, his 
Death” Only traffic is proper,” 


and again, “The 
Zaharoffs and Vickers and Schneid- 
ers are but part of the fabric of a 
civilization which is conditioned to 
foster and perpetuate wars.” But 
while again protesting admiration 
for the knowledge and the balanced 
judgment of these two studious gen- 
tlemen, I cannot see that a change 
of system would cure the evil. Com- 
munism or any other imaginable 
polity is at least as bloody as capi- 
talism. Any system will fail if 
men remain suspicious, hateful and 
greedy. No system need fail if 
men—or a dominant number of 
men—will be thoughtful, reasonable 
and obstinate as adamant against 
the old familiar devices of the war 
propagandists. It would be con- 
venient and comfortable to lay all 
the blame for war at the door of the 
munitions men. But it would be 
only one more demonstration of our 
natural tendency to “pass the buck.” 
The same observation applies, I 
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think, to the custom of blaming the 
“politicians” or the “international 


bankers.” All tribes and nations 
have practiced the ceremony of 
plastering the sins of all the people 
upon a scapegoat and driving him 
into the wilderness. But no scape- 
goat can bear away our sins unless 
we inwardly repent and reform. 
This insistence upon a change in 
human nature may seem a counsel 
of despair. The nature of man we 
are told is the same the world over 
and remains the same forever. 
But such a fatalistic doctrine is 
—to the instructed Catholic—a 
heresy. One of the functions of 
divine grace is to change human 
nature, not of course 
in its essence but in 
its operations. But 
this sounds preachy, 
so let us drop the sermon style and 
say once again that if, when the next 
war-scare arrives, we keep our 
heads, use them and insist that our 
diplomatic representatives in an 
emergency deal with other nations 
as a civilized man would deal with 
the fellow next door, there will be no 
war. But if after reading books, 
magazine articles and newspaper 
accounts of startling disclosures 
concerning “Traffickers-in-Death,” 
we utter a hasty “damn them” and 
then sit back complacent as if we 
had unloaded our own responsibility 
upon some one else, all the old evils 
of war, and worse, will come upon 
us. 


We Too Are 
Responsible 

















E Holy Father has told the 

Catholics of the whole world, in 
his Encyclical “Caritate,” that “to- 
day we see what was never before 
seen in history, the satanical ban- 
ners of war against God and re- 
ligion, brazenly unfurled to the 
winds, in the midst of all peoples 
and in all parts of the earth.” The 
International forces of Com- 
munism are marshaled, for this 
new war upon God, on various 
“fronts,” to use the military lan- 
guage habitual to the master strate- 
gists of Moscow. It is the recent 
advance of the Cumusnunist fighters 
along the Cultural Front which is 
placed before American readers in 
this article. That the facts to be 
outlined are of intimate concern to 
all Americans was emphasized by 
the sailing, in July, of two hundred 
American students, from New 
York, to attend a six weeks’ course 
specially planned for them in Mos- 
cow. This course was sponsored by 
the Moscow “Institute of Interna- 
tional Education”—in Communism. 
Among the subjects were “art, lit- 
erature and the social background 
to Communist Society.” And there 
is no doubt that the Course carried 
out implicitly the obligation, laid 
upon all Communist instructors 
and organizers on the Cultural 
Front, in the official “Program of 
the Communist International” :— 
“one of the most important tasks of 
the Cultural Revolution is the task 
of systematically and unswervingly 
combating religion.”? 


1Daily Worker (London), June 28, 1934. 
7 om of the Communist International. 








THE COMMUNIST ADVANCE ON THE CULTURAL FRONT 
By G. M. GoppEN 





The attack on the Cultural 
Front, to which these two hundred 
young Americans will have been 
subjected, during their stay in Mos- 
cow, is being carried out on the 
youth of all nations, in their own 
countries. It is an attack which is 
often so skillfully camouflaged that 
even Catholic youth might be en- 
trapped. It is delivered on the lit- 
erature, drama, music, and art sec- 
tors. The “International Union of 
Revolutionary Writers,” in its or- 
gan, published in Moscow, Inter- 
national Literature (which bears 
no external sign of Communism), 
Number I., 1934, reports on the 
“growing revolutionary cultural 
press of the United States”; and re- 
produces the front pages of the new 
revolutionary American journals 
Dynamo and The Partisan Review. 
The latter, named in memory of 
troops of the Bolshevik army in Si- 
beria, is, we are told, “the seventh 
American revolutionary _ literary 
publication,” excluding such spe- 
cialized magazines as the Students’ 
Review and the New Theater, and 
all the mimeographed publications 
of the “John Reed Clubs” of various 
cities. 

At the second “International Con- 
gress of Revolutionary Writers,” 
held in Moscow, under the auspices 
of the Executive Committee of the 
“Third Communist International,” 
generally known as the Komintern, 
the American delegation spoke for 
“coérdinating and _ strengthening 
the activities of the proletarian- 
revolutionary literary forces of the 
world”; urged “the drawing in of 
new proletarian elements”; and the 




















winning over of “radicalized intel- 
lectuals” in support of specific cam- 
paigns. Just such a specific cam- 
paign, for leading “intellectuals” 
up the Communist garden, is being 
waged in England to-day under the 
“Anti-War and Fascism” slogan. 
The American delegation also re- 
ported to their fellow Revolution- 
ary Writers, in Moscow, the neces- 
sity of paying special attention to 
the development of Negro writers 
and artists. For the cultural ad- 
vancement of the Negro race? By 
no means. In order “to stimulate 
revolutionary [atheist] activity 
among the Negro working masses.”* 

This Conference, moreover, was 
occupied with matters more concrete 
than mere reports and recommen- 
dations. A request was made for 
the production of a “book on Marx- 
ist criticism, based on_ specific 
American conditions,” to be writ- 
ten under the direction of the “Sec- 
retariat of the International of 
Revolutionary Writers,” in Mos- 
cow. The tacticians of World 
Revolution, in Moscow, are surely 
past masters of detail in their staff 
work for all countries. But it must 
not be thought that the activities of 
International Cultural Communism 
radiate only from Moscow. These 
activities, the American delegates 
urged, must also radiate from 
America:—“It is specially impor- 
tant for us to aid in every way pos- 
sible revolutionary cultural activ- 
ity in England, Canada, the Latin- 
American countries, and the Col- 
onies of American Imperialism.” 

It is instructive to note that, at 
this same Moscow Conference at 
which the Revolutionary Writers of 
twenty-two countries were repre- 

sLiterature of the World Revolution. Mos- 
cow. P. 121. The “Revolutionary Writers’ 


Federation” of America has many publica- 
tions and affiliated organizations. 
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sented, the English delegation 
pledged itself to establish a British 
Section of the “International Union 
of Revolutionary Literature,” at the 
earliest possible opportunity. When 


Moscow speaks, action follows. 
Early in the present year a Confer- 
ence was called, in London, to pro- 
mote the formation of a “British 
Union of Revolutionary Writers.” 
It is also instructive to note that the 
pages of the lavishly produced organ 
of the “International Union of Revo- 
lutionary Writers,” the bimonthly 
International Literature, published 
in Moscow in Russian, French, Ger- 
man, and English, are disfigured in 
the third issue for 1933, by a draw- 
ing depicting a foul parody of the 
Last Supper. That is the class of 
illustration which the “International 
Secretariat” will promote, in its 
American branches, whenever it is 
considered discreet to do so. The 
extent of the advance of Cultural 
Communism in America on the sec- 
tor of the Revolutionary Writers 
may be summed up in the state- 
ment made in the latest issue of the 
official International Literature: 
“During the last few years revolu- 
tionary literature in the United 
States ... has selected and educated 
a whole line of new rising rank and 
file revolutionary writers.”* 

The forward move on the sector 
of art in America may be illustrated 
by the fact that an exhibition of 
the work of an American Revolu- 
tionary artist was considered to be 
one of the recent outstanding cul- 
tural events in Moscow. The Secre- 
tary of the “Revolutionary Artists 
of Germany” took part in the inaug- 
ural ceremony. Certain of the 
drawings were selected for a large 
edition of postcards: a propaganda 
method which the art experts of 


4international Literature. 1934. I. P. 118, 
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Moscow would not overlook. In the 
current number of International 
Literature we have a useful exposi- 
tion of the nature of this new Revo- 
lutionary Art. It is, we are told, 
an “art philosophy which (has) 
opened up before us the full-blooded 
man in command of a full arsenal 
of feeling, including the feeling of 
social hatred . . . let the Soviet artist 
hate, not by request, but by himself, 
out of his own heart, not abstractly, 
rhetorically, but in living images.”* 
And to prove that this is no isolated 
outburst we have only to recall the 
utterance of the late Soviet Minister 
of Education, M. Lounatcharsky :— 
“Down with love for our neighbor! 
What we need is hatred.” 

A new line of advance taken by 
the Communist International in one 
country is always of interest to oth- 
er countries; and to-day the Cath- 
olic defense forces of America may 
well take note of the recent develop- 
ment of the “Artists’ International” 
in England. The first organization 
of this body is now completed. 
There are already some eight or ten 
British groups, operating among 
English artists. The aim is to 
achieve a “mass movement”; to 
spread “propaganda by means of 
exhibitions, the press, lectures, and 
meetings”; and to maintain “con- 
tacts with similar groups already 
existing in sixteen other countries.” 
Fortnightly discussions have been 
instituted, on “Communism and Art 
from all angles.” Action has been 
taken in strikes and elections, 
mimeographed newspapers having 
been produced on the spot, backed 
up by cartoons and posters. Con- 
tacts have been made with revolu- 
lutionary art groups abroad. An 
International Exhibit has been 
planned. And a puppet show is sug- 


1934. I. P. 89. 


SInternational Literature. 
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gested to be shown on the streets. 
Altogether a comprehensive pro- 
gram, worthy of the slogan, “Art is 
a weapon of the Revolution.” 


A weapon of Revolution, possess- 
ing even greater effectiveness than 
that of the graphic arts, is the 
drama. It was not till last year that 
America possessed a “Revolutionary 
Theater,” the “Theater Union” of 
New York. The intention of this 
new theater is to create “an Eng- 
lish-speaking permanent Revolu- 
tionary Theater”; and it was an- 
nounced as filling “a much needed 
place in the American revolutionary 
cultural movement.” The interna- 
tional “Workers’ Theater Move- 
ment” has also been organized, in 
Chicago, under the name of the 
“Workers’ Theater,” in order to pre- 
sent “revolutionary drama.” This 
theater was reénforced by the open- 
ing of a Workers’ Theater School; 
and we are told that “such a school 
continuing over the period of eight 
or ten weeks will meet a definite de- 
mand for the training of new forces 
on the dramatic front.’ 

The “Workers’ Theater Move- 
ment” proved to be a potent instru- 
ment for spreading Communism 
among the masses in pre-Hitler Ger- 
many. When the Communist vote 
in Germany was well over 4,000,- 
000, it was claimed that 20 per cent 
of these votes were due to the propa- 
ganda troupes; and that the German 
“Workers’ Theater” Troupes were 
“one of the most powerful mass-agi- 
tational weapons of the Communist 
Party of Germany.” In England 
small groups of working-class ac- 
tors present revolutionary sketches, 
designed “to kindle the flame of re- 
volt among the workers.”* These 


¢International Literature. 1933. TI. P. 153. 
The Red Stage. February, 1932. 
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sketches have a poignant emotional 
appeal and are played without stage 
properties of any kind. As the Eng- 
lish W. T. M. organ says: “Our stage 
is the open street, the borrowed 
lorry, the Trade Union Branch 
room, the Meeting platform .. . our 
only star is the five-pointed badge 
of the Soviet Union.”* The aim of 
these sketches is always to stir up 
class hatred; and mockery of re- 
ligion is generally introduced. In 
one case a gross representation of 
God was staged, in open defiance of 
English law; in another case prayer, 
in the face of imminent death, is de- 
rided. 

These sketches are meant for 
propaganda among the workers. 
During the last few months a new 
attack has been launched in Eng- 
land on the “dramatic front” of the 
bourgeoisie, and especially on the 
artistic ranks of the bourgeoisie. 
This is in accordance with the task 
announced at the Second Plenum of 
the “International Union of the 
Revolutionary Theater,” held in 
Moscow :—“the basic task confront- 
ing us is the problem of winning to 
our side the bulk of the artistic in- 
telligentsia.”* Obediently to the or- 
ders of Moscow there appeared, 
three months ago, in London, the 
program of a new “Theater” charm- 
ingly printed and with no external 
signs of Communism, for attracting 
the English “artistic intelligentsia.” 
This program included the signifi- 
cant announcement that “in the 
event of any play not being passed 
by the censor special arrangements 
will be made.” The lesson which 
the first play, presented by the new 
Theater, drove home, was that of 
the necessity of the preparatory dis- 


8Ibid., November, 1931. 

9The International Theater Bulletin. IV. 
P. 1. Published in Moscow in Russian, Ger- 
man, English, and French. 


integration of the naval and mili- 
tary forces of the State, before a suc- 
cessful revolution can be carried 
out. It is interesting to note that 
this play, The Sailors of Cattaro, 
was the third play chosen for repre- 
sentation by the _ revolutionary 
“Theater Union” of New York. The 
play is a brilliant piece of undiluted 
Leninism; it is the dramatized con- 
test of Lenin, the man of violent 
swift action launched at the right 
moment, and after long prepara- 
tion, with the peaceful gradual 
methods of Social Democrats and 
Labor Federations. It prepares the 
minds and the emotions of the audi- 
ence for the Communist way of 
swift armed revolt; for that “all- 
embracing and blood-soaked re- 
ality,” which the Communist offi- 
cial organ Pravda declares to be 
“our Program”?® It was evident to 
anyone who saw this performance, 
played to a crowded house in a Lon- 
don theater, that there was here a 
new weapon for the promotion of 
Communism in England; and, 
moreover, a weapon rendered more 
dangerous by the skill with which 
all outward signs of Communist 
origin and intent were concealed, 
whether on posters, leaflets, notices, 
or programs. 

This play of preparation for 
Revolution by armed force, which 
is the only kind of political Revo- 
lution that the Communist has in 
view, was followed up in England, 
a few weeks later by the perform- 
ance of a play in which the Deity 
was held up to open derision in the 
manner familiar to all observers of 
Soviet Atheist propaganda. Blas- 
phemies as foul as those of the or- 
gan of the Soviet “League of the 

10Pravda, September 9, 1928. This program 
was carried out thoroughly during the first four 


years of Communist rule in Russia, when 
1,766,118 persons were executed. 
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Godless,” the Bezbojnik, were pro- 
duced upon an English stage, in 
open defiance of the English law. 
It is satisfactory to be able to add 
that the performance was promptly 
banned by the Lord Chamberlain, 
and that police court proceedings 
were instituted. Nothing could be 
imagined carrying out more di- 
rectly, the instruction of the Third 
Communist International to combat 
religion “systematically and un- 
swervingly.” 


This brief synopsis gives an indi- 
cation of the sweeping, vigorous, 
strategical thoroughness of the at- 
tack of Atheist Communism, to-day, 
on the “Cultural Front” of all na- 
tions. The two hundred American 
students, who underwent a brief 
period of intensive Communist “edu- 
cation” in Moscow, this summer, are 
an outpost of an advance all along 
the line. They were sent to Mos- 
cow, together with hundreds of oth- 
er American students, young men 
and women, in compliance with the 
Soviet aim described by the Holy 
Father, in the Letter of February 2, 
1930, announcing His own Mass of 
Reparation at the tomb of the 
Prince of the Apostles:—‘“The or- 
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ganizers of the campaign of Athe- 
ism, and the ‘anti-religious front,’ 
wish above all to pervert youth, 
abusing their simplicity and igno- 
rance ... they deceitfully hide their 
cultural, moral and even economic 
decadence .. . the authors of these 
things wish to destroy religion and 
God Himself: what they effect is 
rather the ruin of intelligence, and 
even of human nature.”™ This ruin 
of intelligence, of human nature, 
this “slaughter of immortal souls” 
to cite another memorable phrase 
used by Pope Pius XI., is a war far 
more deadly than any war waged 
merely upon the bodies of men and 
women. It is a war in which Cath- 
olics should stand in the first line of 
defense, a defense organized with 
even more skill, held with even 
more tenacity, pushed forward with 
even more vigor than is the attack 
of these “enemies of God no less 
than of the human race.”#* Cath- 
olic defense forces, well-equipped, 
and provided with adequate Intelli- 
gence Sections, should be posted 
along the whole of the Cultural 
Front. 


1iLetter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. to 
Cardinal Pompili, February 2, 1930. 


12Pope Pius XI. Encyclical Caritate. 




















TEKEL 


By WiLuiAM R. RANDALL 


“%\ 7ES, sir, that was back in the 

days of the one-reelers, when 
there were wooden ships and iron 
men, as they put it in the navy. 
Actors had to be actors then—didn’t 
have talking engines to help them 
out.” 

The old stage doorman carefully 
boosted his game leg over the other 
and tilted back his chair, resting his 
head against the row of letter 
pigeonholes in his little cubby-hole 
at the stage door of the Splendide 
Theater. I had dropped in to get 
any bit of scandal that might be 
wandering around untied, to use in 
my daily column. And Jed usually 
had some reminiscence of interest, 
even though it was generally some- 
thing of a past generation. 

“That was before an automobile 
smashed my leg and turned me 
from a fairly good comedian into a 
stage doorman.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and grunted. “Got to 
make a living somehow, you know.” 

He shoved his hat to the back of 
his head, scratched an ear reflec- 
tively, and went on. “Funny thing, 
ain’t it? No matter how people may 
squabble about their different re- 
ligious beliefs, let any one creed or 
doctrine be attacked, and see how 
all followers of othér creeds and 
doctrines hop to it in a united front 
to defend the other fellow’s right to 
worship his Maker in his own way, 
even though they think he’s all 
wrong. Guess that brotherhood-of- 
man stuff isn’t all bunk, after all, 
and when you pull away all the 
fummydiddles and words and 
theories, we get down to the basic 





principle of it all—‘God is Love,’ 
just as St. John said.” 

Jed stopped long enough to peer 
out of his tiny window and make 
sure the fireman wasn’t in sight be- 
fore lighting the stub of a pipe he 
had been thoughtfully filling while 
he talked. 

“This that I’m going to tell you 
illustrates my point. So far as I 
know, there wasn’t a Roman Cath- 
olic concerned in the whole affair, 
yet see what happened when a Prot- 
estant refused to slap the Church in 
the face and to the fellow that did. 

“I don’t reckon you remember De- 
lores Freemont, do you? No, I 
thought you wouldn’t. Guess she 
was before your time. Not so very 
long ago, at that. But things have 
moved fast in the picture game in 
the past fifteen years. Well, there 
was a time when Delores ran neck 
to neck with Mary Pickford in popu- 
larity with the fans. Pretty she 
was, and with as perfect a figure as 
God ever gave a woman. Not much 
of an actress, but with lots of per- 
sonality. 

“Her husband, Theodore Brent- 
wood, was a stage director in the 
company where both she and Mary 
were leading women. That was be- 
fore the days of picture stars. Ted 
was a tall, handsome chap, and a 
dog-gone good director. 

“The two of them were making 
so good that when another big com- 
pany was formed, Abe Steinberg, 
it’s president, induced the director 
and his wife to come with him. It 
wasn’t very ethical, as there was an 
unwritten law among picture pro- 
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ducers in those days that said, 
hands off actors working for an- 
other concern. But that should 
worry a former clothing cutter like 
Abe. In a way he was lucky, for 
that company, the Cinegraph, just 
naturally shot to the top. There 
was a tremendous demand for their 
pictures. Brentwood was head di- 
rector, and Delores was almost a 
star—would have been if stars had 
existed then. 

“Abe had two men playing leads 
who afterward became stars, and 
Jim Wentworth. Jim was a leading 
man, too, but was better at heavies, 
and every so often Brentwood 
turned over a villain to him to play. 
And that’s how come Jim lost his 
job and Brentwood became—But 
wait a minute! I’m spoiling my 
yarn. 

“Jim Wentworth was also some- 
thing of a writer, and had turned in 
a script to Brentwood that contained 
a bit of camera work new to the 
screen. The director didn’t say 
much, but he liked the idea all right, 
as he proved later. 

“Well, one day Brentwood started 
shooting a picture in which the 
heavy tries to seduce a nun. It was 
a nasty thought, but Brentwood was 
feeling out the idea that seems to 
have run riot in the talkies of late, 
that the public likes to look at dirt 
on the screen. That the Church 
would land on his neck like a ton of 
brick didn’t seem to bother Brent- 
wood any, nor Delores, either, it ap- 
peared. 

“Jim Wentworth wasn’t a Cath- 
olic. He had been born and bred a 
Baptist. But he was a clean- 
minded, decent chap, and the whole 
story offended him. But lots of ac- 
tors have to play parts and work in 
shows that offend their sense of de- 
cency. 
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“Jim was getting some sore by the 
time three or four shots had been 
made, and sort of itched to punch 
Brentwood’s head. But _ that 
wouldn’t have stopped the shooting 
of the picture. So he just said noth- 
ing and boiled inside. 

“Then came a scene where, the 
heavy’s arguments having failed to 
swerve the girl from her vows, he 
gets nasty and sneers at her faith. 
The Sister is holding her crucifix 
before her, whispering prayers. 

“*‘Wait a minute,’ Brentwood 
called from his chair by the camera. 
He hops up and walks out on the 
set. ‘Go over there by the camera, 
Jim, and watch me. This is the 
business I want done.’ 

“Wentworth didn’t say anything, 
just stepped over to the camera and 
stood watching, his hands in his 
pockets. I was working in another 
set, and not being in the scene they 
were shooting, had strolled over to 
watch Brentwood’s picture. 

“He stood behind the girl and 
laughed at her as she prayed. Then 
he reaches over, snatches the cruci- 
fix from her hand, throws it on the 
floor and grinds his heel into it. 
‘There,’ he says, ‘that’s the business. 
Do it like that.’ 

“I quivered all over, and a chill 
went up my spine as I turned to 
look at Wentworth there by the 
camera. Was he going to do it? I 
knew he wasn’t a Catholic like I 
was, and wondered how the busi- 
ness struck him. Jim never moved, 
just stood there like a statue, his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes 
fixed on Brentwood as he walked 
across the set toward the camera. 

“*You want me to do it like that?’ 
he asked at last in a low, almost 
casual tone. 

“Brentwood nodded. 
that,’ he said. 


‘Just like 
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“Jim still stood with his hands in 
his pockets. He just slowly shook 
his head and said, quiet like. ‘Not 
me.’ 

“Brentwood’s eyes half closed and 
the cords of his neck began to show. 
‘You'll do as I tell you,’ he said 
sharply. 

“Still Jim Wentworth didn’t 
move, just kept his eyes fixed on the 
director’s. Again he slowly shook 
his head. ‘I said—not me,’ he re- 
peated in that same quiet voice. 

“*Are you a Catholic?’ Brentwood 
snapped, his voice rising and carry- 
ing an unmistakable sneer. I, too, 
stuck my hands into my pockets, 
just to keep from landing one of 
them, all done up in a bunch of 
fives, on that director’s nose. But, 
somehow, I felt that Jim Went- 
worth, Baptist though he was, was 
quite able to handle the situation. 

“Once more the actor shook his 
head. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘I’m not a 
Catholic. But I am a Christian. 
That crucifix stands for something 
too sacred to be tampered with, let 
alone insulted. If you want that 
sort of thing done, you'll have to 
find some one else to do it.’ 

“I wanted to holler and slap that 
young fellow on the shoulder, but I 
didn’t dare take my hands out of 
my pockets. Brentwood walked up 
to Jim, stood with his feet apart, 
and shook the stub of a cigar he was 
smoking in the actor’s face. 

“*You’ll do that business just as 
I did, or you’re through! Get that?’ 

“Jim said nothing, just shrugged 
his shoulders. And, boy, you never 
saw so much disgust and contempt 
concentrated in one single move- 
ment in all your life. ‘As you 
please,’ he said at last, and swung 
around on his heel, headed for the 
dressing-rooms. 

“Brentwood stood stock still, his 


feet still spread apart, and stared 
after the actor. He was mentally 
so gaited as not to get Jim’s point of 
view, but he did realize that his 
leading man was in dead earnest. 
The director didn’t know what to do 
or say. He knew that, in spite of 
his position with the company, 
they’d raise merry hell with him if 
he let Wentworth go for any such 
reason as that. 

“Delores broke the ice. Up to 
then she hadn’t said a word, just sat 
with the crucifix dangling by the 
rosary between her knees, and 
watched, wide-eyed. I guess, after 
all, Brentwood must have bullied 
her into playing the part. Now she 
spoke. 

“‘Better change the business, 
Ted,’ she said in a frightened sort of 
voice. 

“The director turned and glared 
at her, then shrugged his shoulders 
sourly and called to Jim to come 
back, that the business was out. 

“Without a word Jim Wentworth 
returned to the set and I ambled 
back to the part of the studio where 
I belonged. But, believe you me, it 
would have eased my feelings con- 
siderable to have taken just one 
punch at that fellow, Brentwood. 
However, as we go on in life we find 
out, one way or another, that the 
Master doesn’t need our human vio- 
lence to defend Him. 

“If I remember right, Peter tried 
it once, and the Savior rebuked him 
for it. Well, it turned out that way 
in this case. Jim had really done all 
we humans need to do—turned his 
back on the blasphemous sugges- 
tion. 

“I kept my eyes and ears open 
from then on, just to see what would 
happen. For a week nothing did. 
Then, one day when Jim Wentworth 
was working on location, Brent- 
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wood started a one-reeler, and, for 
some reason, seemed in a gosh- 
awful hurry to get it done the same 
day. The big scene came in the 
middle of the picture, but Brent- 
wood shot it early. 

“The set showed the bottom of the 
ocean, and the body of a drowned 
man. It seems the picture was a 
sort of metaphysical thing. The 
man’s soul was seen leaving his 
body and wandering along the bot- 
tom of the sea. It was effective, all 
right. 

“Brentwood was all het up about 
it and slapped the camera man over 
the shoulder the minute he stopped 
turning the crank. ‘There, how’s 
that for something new, eh?’ he 
grinned. ‘They want something 
original, and there it is! That has 
never been done on the screen be- 
fore.’ 

“I wasn’t working at all that day, 
and as rumor had it that Brentwood 
was pulling a new one, I was there 
to see it done. He was right, the 
trick was a new one in pictures. 
Double exposure stuff, of course. 
It’s common enough now, and has 
been worked many a time since— 
but that was the first time it was 
ever used. 

“I turned my head just as Brent- 
wood made that last remark, and 
saw Jim Wentworth standing a few 
feet away. The car that was to 
have taken him to location had 
broken down, and there was a delay 
of a couple of hours. Jim had 
strolled into the studio to watch 
what was being shot. 

“I guess it must have been some- 
thing in his thoughts that made me 
look in his direction, sort of mental 
telepathy, you know. I kept on 


looking at him. Jim’s mouth was 
set in a hard line and his face was 
expressionless. 


But it didn’t take 


any Sherlock Holmes to get the con- 
tempt and anger back of that hard 
look in his eyes. How long he had 
been there I don’t know, but it 
wasn’t until Brentwood made his 
boast that he spoke. 

“*Where did you get the idea?’ 
he asked, in a slow, drawling sort of 
way. 

“Brentwood whirled around as 
though a bee had stung him. If 
ever there was guilt in a man’s face, 
it was in that director’s as he looked 
into the cold, contemptuous eyes of 
his leading man. 

“Out of my head,’ he replied at 
last. 

“Jim’s eyebrows went up in mock 
query. ‘Oh, did you?’ he said. 
‘There is exactly such a scene in the 
script I submitted to you last week. 
And you are quite right—it has 
never been done on the screen be- 
fore.’ 

“Brentwood didn’t know just 
what to say. He turned and strode 
away toward his office, followed by 
that scornful gaze of Wentworth’s. 
In a minute he returned, carrying a 
script that he was slowly scanning, 
page after page, as he walked. 

“It’s there,’ Wentworth assured 
him quietly. ‘Somewhere about the 
twentieth page.’ 

“Brentwood didn’t seem to hear 
him, for he never raised his eyes 
from the script. Jim gave him one 
final look and then, with a shake of 
his shoulders as though dislodging 
something unpleasant, turned his 
head and met my eye. His face lit 
up with the smile that made him 
popular all over the studio. 

“ ‘Hello, Jed,’ he said, as though 
nothing had disturbed his peace of 
mind for a month. Then he 
glanced at his watch and left the 
studio. 

“The very next day Brentwood 











called Jim into his office and, with- 
out a word of explanation, fired him 
without a day’s notice. When I 
heard of it I sure boiled over. But 
I had sense enough to say nothing. 
And it’s as well I did not, for when 
I heard what happened to Jim 
Wentworth, I yelled. 

“The biggest of all the picture 
concerns had been watching him for 
a long time, but they respected the 
unwritten law, and kept hands off. 
But when they heard of Brent- 
wood’s action, they snapped Jim up 
like a cod after a herring. They 
doubled his salary and put him un- 
der a long contract. 

“Brentwood was called up on the 





DEPART IN BEAUTY 


DEPART IN BEAUTY 
By EpituH TatuM 


UTUMN has drawn upon earth’s treasure-house 
To deck dead summer’s bier; 
Has lavished all this loveliness 
To glorify the passing year— 
Absorbed through loamy valleys and low hills 
The magic of the topaz sun, 
And lavishly into these golden flowers 
Its glowing filaments has spun. 
It took the ecstasy of June’s blue dawns, 
White clouds touched with pale amethyst, 
And set them forth in trailing blossoming 
Against the trees’ soft emerald mist. 
It seems to say: Fear not the winter’s sleep, 
Nor bind the heart with sorrow’s chain, 
But fill dim days with every hoarded beauty 
Until spring wakes to bloom again. 
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carpet and given merry hell. And 
right then something else started in 
that office—an investigation. Inside 
of two months Ted Brentwood was 
a fugitive from justice in Europe, 
hiding out somewhere. He was 
wanted right bad by the Cinegraph 
people for embezzlement. It was 
ten years before he dared show his 
face in this country again. He tried 
to get a fresh start as a picture di- 
rector, but blew up like a punctured 
toy balloon. 

“Funny thing, too, about Delores. 
She vanished with Brentwood, and 
from that day to this, so far as I 
know, she’s never appeared on any 
screen.” 











THE DICHOTOMY OF GEORGE SANTAYANA 


By JAMES W. LANE 


N 1863 there was born in Madrid 

a child whose upbringing and 
background were so unusual that, 
since he has enjoyed considerable 
well-deserved fame as an exquisite 
and brilliant writer and as a thinker 
of uncommonly cosmopolitan un- 
derstanding, to penetrate to the core 
of his personality (which for a 
time baffled William James) as well 
as to comprehend his work we must 
first look to the prosaic dates and 
events of his career. The child was 
George Santayana. Given, as he 
tells us,’ “hereditary points of at- 
tachment in opposite quarters, 
moral and geographical”—his fa- 
ther a Spanish civil servant in the 
Philippines, trained as a painter and 
as a translator, now respecting now 
scorning Anglo-Saxon material 
greatness which he had seen in sail- 
ing the five seas, his mother, first 
married to a Bostonian and then 
widowed, living in Manila “in a style 
half Creole, half early Victorian”— 
he himself remained in Spain until 
his ninth year. Then, without a 
word of English in his head, he was 
taken by his father to Boston where 
he remained with his mother and 
the American children of her first 
marriage and was educated sever- 
ally at the Brimmer School, the 
Boston Latin School, and Harvard 
College. 

Thus from the age of nine, pick- 
ing up English first by ear, a Span- 
ish Catholic living with his Deist 
mother in a Protestant and Puritan 
environment, a boy destined for the 


“Brief History of My Opinions” from Con- 
temporary American Philosophy. 


Spanish army or diplomacy re- 
nouncing them, because of their 
lack of promise, for a career in phi- 
losophy and wandering scholarship, 
Santayana has had opportunities for 
amassing the facts and the ideas 
that would substantiate a total out- 
look on life. 

A born lover of the early Greeks, 
a Catholic who knows his cate- 
chism, a philosopher who knows the 
dialectics of Scholasticism and of 
such opposite creeds as Vedantism, 
Averroism, and Neo-Platonism 
equally well, and a writer whose 
prose, as stated in one of William 
James’s letters, is pure Hume or 
pure Renan and who considers him- 
self almost a poet, Santayana has 
achieved a whole-sidedness, even at 
the expense of giving mere bird- 
like pecks at his subjects, that is un- 
common in the extreme. But, if we 
are so severe as to attempt now to 
criticize his works morally, we will 
find the strangest antinomy: Santa- 
yana is a combination of irrecon- 
cilables! 

Just consider the amazing facts. 
At twenty the young student returns 
to Spain to see his father whom ap- 
parently he has not seen in ten or 
eleven years. Spain is a foreign 
land to him now and foreign is her 
tongue, yet he realizes that the An- 
glo-Saxondom which circumstances 
have forced him to know is equally 
foreign to him and that his breath- 
ing-tubes are to other regions—the 
countries of the mind. In other 
words, all his American back- 
ground, even the Unitarian sermons 
he had been taken to hear in Bos- 

















ton and Cambridge “lest I should 
become too Catholic,” is appraised 
as a medium rather than a source. 
Eventually becoming a professor, 
he hated professorship. He read up 
on his subjects in Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and German, but he 
recast them in his own terms, in his 
own rhetoric of temperament. And 
so, he says chuckling, he played a 
little trick in his artistlike renun- 
ciation of all save English letters— 
as though “I had set out to say 
plausibly in English as many un- 
English things as possible.” For he 
has used the scalpel point of his pen 
against his brother Harvard philoso- 
phers, against the later pragmatism 
of James and the idealism of Royce, 
he has plucked the heart out of the 
mystery of Hamlet, Browning, and 
Emerson, castigated Protestantism, 
and defended quixotism, skepti- 
cism, materialism, and platonism. 
Nowhere has he been more tren- 
chant than where he has been able 
to be intransigent—as in Egotism 
in German Philosophy or in Winds 
of Doctrine. In so many of his 
other books, however, the wide, in- 
quiring mind, cultured and con- 
templative to a degree, loses its grip 
on the thing itself. It sees the sub- 
ject as rem adjudicatam or rem ad- 
judicandum and with an imagina- 
tion and a high intuition worthy of 
less impatient treatment goes about 
making generalizations and fanci- 
ful adjustments of irreconcilables. 


The first irreconcilables are in the 
sphere of what Santayana admits is 
“the head and front of everything” 
—religion. He says that he and his 
Spanish relatives never changed 
their religion. It was Catholic, of 
course. Then he says that they 
were all eminently loyal or stanch 
in their allegiances and that they 
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never at heart were unsympathetic 
to anything. But not to disown any- 
thing and to be egregiously stanch 
appears in itself an irreconcilable! 
Nevertheless, Santayana sets him- 
self down officially as a Catholic. 
From all his writings a Catholic un- 


derstanding is apparent: from 
Modernism and Christianity, Good 
Friday in Seville, Reason in Reli- 
gion, et al. Wait a moment, though, 
he says. I am a philosopher. “In 
my adolescence, religion on its doc- 
trinal and emotional side occupied 
me much more than it does now. I 
was more unhappy and unsettled; 
but I have never had any unques- 
tioning faith in any dogma, and 
have never been what is called a 
practicing Catholic.” Instead, with 
his parents’ idea that “sacrifices, 
prayers, churches, and tales of im- 
mortality” were inveriions of ras- 
cally priests to subjugate the im- 
agination, he regards Christianity as 
a beautiful epic and the Gospel a 
poem, paying lip service to revela- 
tion, and then he proceeds to defend 
such mythology as a vital need and 
to say that, although the Christian 
epic is true, it is the hope for happi- 
ness that makes belief in God. 

Such radical contradictions could, 
of course, be tolerated in no integral 
religion. I was almost going to add, 
in no philosophic system. But, 
oddly enough, there is one system 
(of which it is at least plausible to 
suspect, in the interests of deduc- 
tion, Santayana had knowledge) 
that builds up the theory of the two- 
fold truth. That system is Latin 
Averroism.? The creed of a small 
group at Paris and of a larger group 
at the oriental court of Frederick 
II., King of the Sicilies, in the thir- 
teenth century, Averroism was con- 


2See Maurice De Wulf: Philosophy and 


Civilization in the Middle Ages. 
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tent to assert that what may be true 
in philosophy may be false in the- 
ology, and vice versa. Averroes as 
an Arabian Spaniard was naturally 
interested in bringing Catholic 
dogma into a harmony—which is 
radically unthinkable—with alien 
and subversive ideas. Whether 
Santayana was really familiar with 
Averroes or not, his cast of mind is 
Averroistic. This is an extremely 
valuable type of mind for criticism. 
It sees both sides of a proposition; 
it is balanced and aloof. But in 
choice, in delineation, in action, it 
is Laodicean when it should be 
Lacedzmonian. 

When, therefore, a philosopher 
constantly asseverates that his idea 
of religion is that it is a new form 
of superphilosophy, when he says 
that Catholicism is full of paganism 
and that is why, or chiefly why, he 
cherishes it, when he calls religions 
“the great fairy-fales of the con- 
science,” symbols yet true, when he 
recalls that Professor George Her- 
bert Palmer of Harvard taught him 
to bend his mind suavely and sym- 
pathetically to all philosophical 
views in turn and that, withal, his 
Scholastic dogmatism was not alto- 
gether lulled, may we not wonder 
at the ability Mr. Santayana’s sys- 
tem, like Humpty-Dumpty, has 
shown in bestriding its narrow wall!- 
top of synthetic religion? For if it 
fell—! 


Let us withdraw from the thought 
of that spill and divert ourselves by 
gazing at another Humpty-Dumpty, 
for the second series of irrecon- 
cilables is in philosophy. What 
Santayana was when he began 
studying philosophy during his un- 
dergraduate years (1883-1887) at 
Harvard was more theologian than 
philosopher, for he was already 


alive to questions of free will, the 
proofs of the existence of God, and 
had, he tells us, a certain dialectical 
nimbleness. He set down James as 
a materialist and Royce as a sol- 
ipsist. Yet with the passing of the 
years Santayana has sidled more 
and more up to the atomism of 
Democritus, which is to say, ma- 
terialism, while James, although be- 
lieving that, as Santayana says of 
him in Character and Opinion in the 
United States, everything is simply 
what it is experienced as being, be- 
came a materialist, a lover of men 
who hated cynicism, and, at the last, 
very warm to the Church, in which 
Santayana officially places himself. 
And Santayana found solipsism a 
possible refuge, too. In his poem he 
writes: 


“I could believe that I am here 
alone, 
And all the world my dream; 
The passion of the scene is all my 
own, 
And things that seem but seem. 


“But whether all to me the vision 
come 
Or break in many beams, 
The pageant ever shifts, and be- 
ing’s sum 
Is but the sum of dreams.” 


The images conjured up by sol- 
ipsism are described in Scepticism 
and Animal Faith as nether ghosts, 
native to the Erebus they inhabit. 
So solipsism, seeing everything yet 
asserting and implying nothing, 
leads to skepticism. But Santayana 
was very much troubled by Royce’s 
justification for the existence of 
evil. He had been forming his own 
literary and philosophical loves on 
the side or under instruction: Leo- 














pardi, de Musset, Schopenhauer, 
Lucretius, and Spinoza. What joy 
he had in finding Spinoza’s belief 
that good and evil are merely rela- 
tive to our natures and indifferent 
to the course of history was blasted 
by Royce’s “forced optimism and 
pulpit unction, by which a cruel and 
nasty world, painted by them 
[James and Royce] in the most 
lurid colors, was nevertheless set 
up as the model and standard of 
what ought to be.” Here again, 
the  irreconcilables. Santayana 
plumes himself on seeing the un- 
varnished truth, yet finds it 
habitual for him to think of pleas- 
anter scenes and traditions. So he 
can say that he has lived from child- 
hood “in the imaginative presence 
of interminable ocean spaces, co- 
conut islands, blameless Malays, 
and immense continents swarming 
with Chinamen, polished and indus- 
trious, obscene and philosophical.” 
Such imaginative presences are the 
very warp and woof of Santayana’s 
mind. By them it exercises a sense 
of proportion admirable in itself 
and well fitted for the contempla- 
tive man. But the contemplative 
ideal of George Santayana is Eastern 
rather than Western. It sees colors 
but they are the colors of a Persian 
carpet, blended and swayed from 
their true values. It does not, after 
having taken stock of its world, see 
the world outside in the contrasts 
of black and white which ethics 
necessitates. Thus, although San- 
tayana justly calls himself a moral 
philosopher (who, however, has 
sometimes humorously been more 
concerned with the atomic morality 
of mites like fleas and cancer-mi- 
crobes) he will pass by the ethics of 
man. Whether by being moved 
around so constantly in his youth 
or by taking to the study of Plato 
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and Aristotle comparatively late, 
under Paulsen in Berlin, or merely 
by thinking ethical emphasis a bit 


coarse and bourgeois, Santayana 
has not cared to make very definite 
choices—except in his defense of 
the Greeks and his attack on the 
Germans—and has lived in the 
fuscous mental sphere which, in 
spite of the occasional color brought 
by new images, is induced by a 
laissez-faire syntheticism. One can 
but remember the closing line of his 
“In Grantchester Meadows” : 


“And he who chooseth not hath 
chosen best.” 


Many an eloquent and deeply 
moving passage in Santayana does 
justice to the pleasures and ardors 
of the intéllectual life. My own fa- 
vorite, which I once memorized, is 
from the essay “Society and Soli- 
tude”: 


“To substitute the society of ideas 
for that of things is simply to live 
in the mind; it is to survey the 
world of existences in its truth and 
beauty rather than in its personal 
perspectives, or with practical 
urgency. It is the sole path to hap- 
piness for the intellectual man, be- 
cause the intellectual man cannot 
be satisfied with a world of per- 
petual change, defeat, and imper- 
fection. It is the path trodden by 
ancient philosophers and modern 
saints or poets; not, of course, by 
modern writers on philosophy (ex- 
cept Spinoza) because these have 
not been philosophers in the vital 
sense; they have practised no spirit- 
ual discipline, suffered no change 
of heart, but lived on exactly like 
other professors, and exerted them- 
selves to prove the existence of a God 
favorable to their own desires, in- 
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stead of searching for the God that 
happens to exist. Certainly this 
path, in its beginnings, is arduous, 
and leaves the natural man some- 
what spare and haggard; he seems 
to himself to have fasted for forty 
days and forty nights, and the world 
regards his way of living afterwards 
as rather ghostly and poor. But 
he usually congratulates himself 
upon it in the end; and of those 
who persevere some become saints 
and some poets and some philoso- 
phers.” 


This is an admirable description 
of the discipline of a contemplative, 
but is it an adequate definition? 
Some indeed are meant to be think- 
ers and philosophers, yet the more 
moral they are, the more they should 
accentuate the good and undermine 
the bad. In Santayana there is plenty 
of criticism of a distinguished, 
subtle, and very acute order into 
the realm of what is bad, but defi- 
nition of what is good is more sug- 
gested than stated. The two books, 
Character and Opinion and Solilo- 
quies in England, being among the 
most explicit he has written, suffer 
less from a defining of terms than 
the others. Nevertheless, when 
high appreciation finally attempts 
to obliterate certain distinctions be- 
tween the realm of good and that of 
evil, those two bitter irreconcilables 
take their revenge and the direc- 
tion of the philosophy in which 
they are so amorphously mingled 
begins to resemble that of the jelly- 
fish, mere tide-floating. 

It is a pity that this should be so, 
for the major contemplatives of his- 
tory have pointed out some path to 
be trodden, some action to be taken. 
Santayana, however, has that orien- 
tal love of the indecisive which, if 
we may link it to cultural influences 
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of his age, is similar to that of 
Debussy’s faun, lazing in the grass 
or some other winsome environ- 
ment. While the laziness is not lit- 
erally true, Santayana’s cerebration 
being vastly more accelerated than 
that of the faun, there is enough 
similar indifference to purposive ac- 
tion as to create a parallel and cer- 
tainly the harmonics and _ chro- 
matics of Santayana’s literary scales 
are in minor and melancholy keys. 
I remember once when I had the 
pleasure of walking with him along 
the bank of the Seine in Paris and 
we were then down by Notre Dame, 
discussing walking without a pur- 
pose the while one looked at fine 
architecture and mused, he said: “A 
peripatetic philosopher may be all 
very well, but he should not walk 
with a purpose other than philoso- 
phy.” Again an admirable rule for 
philosophic or contemplative disci- 
pline, but also an implication of the 
purpose in the speaker’s own out- 
look: for Mr. Santayana’s whole 
philosophic purpose is just philoso- 
phy. It is a difficult creed to define 
for what it contains and sometimes 
where he is most simple, he is most 
successful in defining it. It seems 
to be mainly reliance upon nature 
and instinct (both of them obvi- 
ously necessary) at the expense of 
metaphysics and supernaturalism 
(both of them even more neces- 
sary). His own fine sonnet, how- 
ever, best expresses his attitude: 


“I sought on earth a garden of de- 
light, 

Or island altar to the sea and air 

Where gentle music were ac- 
counted prayer, 

And reason, veiled, performed the 
happy rite. 

My sad youth worshipped at the 
piteous height 
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Where God vouchsafed the death 
of man to share; 

His love made mortal sorrow light 
to bear, 

But his deep wounds put joy to 
shamed flight. 

And though his arms, 
stretched upon the tree, 

Were beautiful, and pleaded my 
embrace, 

My sins were loth to look upon his 
face. 

So came I down from Golgotha to 
thee, 

Eternal Mother; let the sun and sea 

Heal me, and keep me in thy dwell- 
ing-place.” 


out- 


There are other antitheses in 
Santayana’s works, ones which can 
be more justifiably explained and 
accepted. When he discusses the 
sense of beauty, he brings to the 
task a mind truly sensitive to the 
infinite facets of beauty and a belief 
in what he has called the mutability 
of wsthetic categories. Thus, a 
lovely thing may be useful, noble, 
pleasurable, true and beautiful. 
But its basis is always to be found 
in the pleasure it gives. We will 
not quarrel with the sanity of this 
point of view, for it is the soundest 
side of Mr. Santayana’s material- 
ism. 

For a man to whom morals and 
institutions are both vegetative and 
positive in character —this third 
series of irreconcilables occurring 
in Santayana’s own rather Speng- 
lerian view of society—nothing can 
be done ultimately worth the doing 
and one must helplessly stand by 
while great impersonal forces, the 
positive aspect of politics, morals, 
and fashion, compel one at the risk 
of one’s life and career to take a 
back seat. This shrinking of the 
personality to the hinterland is done 


with eminent knowledge of all the 
clashing forces. It is the atomism 
of Democritus. A penetrating criti- 
cism of that philosophy will perhaps 
serve as adequate for Santayana’s 
own: 


“His system is unfinished—as if, 
for example, he had pulled a cuckoo- 
clock to pieces for our benefit, ex- 
plained with great clearness the 
fundamental laws of gravitation and 
motion, and the complicated inter- 
action of the weights and cogs which 
make the hands go around so punc- 
tually and invariably, and then 
passed by the periodic appearance 
of the cuckoo with a few enthusias- 
tic remarks about the adaptation of 
its throat to its song, and the clev- 
erness with which it opened the 
little doors for the purpose of pop- 
ping out upon the balcony and 
sounding the hour.’ 


This is as much of an espoused 
philosophy, I think, as Santayana 
has ever permitted himself. Wher- 
ever his Democritus, one of the 
leading characters in Dialogues in 
Limbo, speaks, there the philosophy 
is explicit. To this way of think- 
ing everything is as intrinsically 
mad as it is relative. “As the chief 
endeavor of the animal body,” 
Democritus is made to say in “Nor- 
mal Madness,” “is to defend and 
propagate itself at all costs, so the 
chief and most lasting illusion of 
the mind is the illusion of its own 
importance. What madness to as- 
sert that one collocation of atoms or 
one conjuction of feelings is right 
or is better, and another is wrong 
or is worse! Yet this baseless opin- 
ion every living organizism emits 
in its madness, contradicting the 


3From B. A. G. Fuller: History of Greek 
Philosophy. 
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equal madness of all its rivals.” 
Thus even the trances of the phi- 
losopher, his dreams of the Un- 
moved Mover in a changeless world, 
are mad. 

After having playfully castigated 
his own type of mind in the Dia- 
logues (1925), Santayana found the 
way opened by the publication of 
Dean Inge’s Hulsean lectures at 
Cambridge‘ to discuss the qualities 
of the dreaming and the spiritual 
mind. The resultant book, Platon- 
ism and the Spiritual Life (1927), 
is full of acute analysis of the spir- 
itual life. It seems to me written 
more con amore and at any rate is 
less stuffy than the Dialogues. The 
matchless light touch of the essayist 
abounds in it. Two years before, 
Santayana had told me one night at 
dinner that the position he had 
reached was a Platonism similar to 
Inge’s. Yet Platonism and atomism 
are, again, irreconcilables and San- 
tayana has never renounced his love 
of the great void where atoms hit or 
miss by chance nor has he re- 
nounced his love of the sensualism 
and refined agnosticism of Herbert 
Spencer. He defined this in his 
Herbert Spencer lecture of 1923 on 
“The Unknowable” as the only ob- 
ject of knowledge being the datum 
of sense, where the will and the 
reason are left out of account. 

As for Platonism, it can be said 
that Santayana’s interest therein 
dates from the last century when, 
in 1896, he published his felicitous 
dissection of Platonism in the Ital- 
ian Poets. Although the interest 
has been recurrent and although the 
author has a natural knowledge, 
from his Catholic upbringing, of the 
saints, it cannot be said that Pla- 
tonism has outweighed his interest 


4The Platonic Tradition in English Re- 
ligious Thought, London, 1926. 








in other philosophies. In this we 
see the formative influence of his 
Harvard studies under Professor 
Palmer—to give each philosophy its 
due and none the palm. It is a typi- 
cally liberal, philosophic and educa- 
tional attitude. Faute de mieuz, 
Santayana in his philosophy has be- 
come, as Leopardi once expressed 
it of another, like an insatiable and 
incessant talker. His words are 
glowing, often most pat, the Eng- 
lish is beautiful, but the thought— 
is it not too labyrinthine to be fol- 
lowed or understood? 

Platonism and the Spiritual Life 
has fortunately its lucid intervals 
and one of them shows what San- 
tayana’s definition of the spirit is: 


“To cling to familiar treasures 
and affections is human, but it is 
not particularly spiritual; to hypos- 
tatize these home values into a cos- 
mic system especially planned to 
guarantee them, certainly expresses 
an intelligible passionate need for 
comfort and coddling in the uni- 
verse, but with spirituality it has 
nothing to do. If such confidence 
may be called faith, it may also be 
called fatuity and insolence; an in- 
solence innocent in a spirited child, 
but out of place in a philosopher. 
Spirituality comes precisely of sur- 
rendering this animal arrogance and 
this moral fanaticism and substi- 
tuting for them pure intelligence: 
not a discoursing cleverness or scep- 
ticism, but perfect candor and im- 
partial vision. Spirit is merciful 
and tender because it has not pri- 
vate motive to make it spiteful; yet 
it is unflinchingly austere because 
it cannot make any private motive 
its own.” 


This probably is an excellent de- 
scription of Mr. Santayana’s own 














aloofness. Yet here is that inability 
to see the world save sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of intellectual 
images and save under the power of 
those atoms which is euphemisti- 
cally termed Allah. 

Under Santayana’s philosophy of 
irreconcilables, however, under this 
shelter of ideas, is it not the crown- 
ing irony that one should know too 
much and end up by knowing so 
little? For of what avail these 
amassed facts, these images of cus- 
toms and past morals that enhance 
such lyrically charming expression 
if they lead nowhere except to an 
empty garret of truth? Santayana 
has called the realm of truth magian 
like the Pantheon at Rome, that is 
to say, full of quiet irony, inspir- 
ing to nothing but to reverie. Well, 
“vanity, vanity” can be proclaimed 
over many things and if one makes 
one’s philosophy a critique of both 
the past and the inevitable, one may 
give it a seeming depth. It is the 
philosophy of the cultured and the 
intellectual man, built on the shift- 
ing sands of dialectic and of irre- 
concilables. This is the dichotomy; 
this is what makes Mr. Santayana, 
although one of the most charming 
of modern writers, an irritating 
Proteus in his beliefs and attach- 
ments. Often he sees too much into 
another point of view to have one 
of his own. Such catholicity would 
be admirable if it strengthened 
rather than diluted him. 

In other words, one prefers a phi- 
losophy better aligned with living. 
This is the philosophy that, by the 
written word at least, Santayana has 
almost overlooked. Perhaps he 
does not really despise it, though it 
comes perilously near to that Phi- 
losophy of Loyalty he once heard 
expounded from the lips of Profes- 
sor Royce. Perhaps he does not 
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really despise it, though it is one 
with the motives animating the more 
popular books of William James, 
whom Santayana could endure phi- 
losophically only on the side of his 
Principles of Psychology. Yes, it 
is the same philosophy of living of 
which he could write in his mas- 
terly essay on Dickens: 


“As wrapped in my great-coat and 
sure of a good dinner, I pace the 
windy pier and soliloquize, I feel 
the superiority of the bluff tar, glad 
of breeze, stretching a firm arm to 
the unsteady passenger, and watch- 
ing with a masterful thrill of emo- 
tion the home cliffs receding and 
the foreign coasts ahead. It is only 
courage (which Dickens had with- 
out knowing it) and universal kind- 
ness (which he knew he had) that 
are requisite to nerve us for a true 
vision of this world.” 


What a pity, then, that philoso- 
phy with a capital P is the thing 
itself for Santayana. It leads no- 
where. It has no morality to in- 
culcate. It is only a review—of the 
passions, the arts, religions, 
sciences, and society. All the pa- 
rades that reason can manufacture 
are mustered for the expression of 
this philosophy, so nineteenth cen- 
tury in its conglomeration of Hegel, 
Taine, Reinach and Renan. It is a 
fine show that is put on and we en- 
joy the expression, which is delicate 
and attractive and sensuously exact 
at its best and at its worst, involved 
and airless, quite as much as we en- 
joy the points made. 

The earlier books—the five vol- 
umes of The Life of Reason, Inter- 
pretations of Poetry and Religion, 
The Sense of Beauty, Egotism in 
German Philosophy, and Three 
Philosophical Poets —made their 
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points more crisply than the later 
ones. Santayana has always writ- 
ten with assurance and spontaneity. 
Contrasted with the poor unfortu- 
nates who think too much of what 
they want to say and then say very 
little, his own richness and variety 
is astounding, even in the later 
books, like Scepticism and Animal 
Faith, Dialogues in Limbo, The 
Realm of Essence, and The Realm 
of Matter. But once the style lags 
and the radiant similes can no long- 
er successfully explain a theory, 
what, we may ask, is the philosophy 
the style supports? Is it rarefied 
metaphysics dialectically attempt- 
ing to prove the superiority of the 
brain and of living in the mind to 
keeping one’s eyes open in daily 
affairs? Is it, like Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, attempting to give us the 
“high religion” of the emancipated 
mind—the mind emancipated from 
religion, sense of duty, tradition, 
raising babies, and such other follies 
of a decayed moral world? Or is it 
just marking time graciously be- 
tween meals, running on pleasantly 
in lush meanders with no purpose 
and with the force playing out of it 
the longer it flows? Or is it self- 
indulgent solipsism or pessimism 
giving itself a rich meal on the 
offal left by a despised world? 
Perhaps there is the hint of 
Schopenhauer, whom we know 
Santayana in his youth read and 
liked, in the philosophy as well as 
in the well-formed sonnets. The 
will seems to be denied, as Schopen- 
hauer and Leopardi deny it. It is 
the great absence in all of San- 


tayana, save in those early poems in 
The Hermit of Carmel where he puts 
himself imaginatively into the posi- 
tion of a knight of the cross and of 
the Christian hermit. 

Does Santayana deny the will be- 
cause of a temperamental affinity 
for all ideas which, as he once put 
it in The Sense of Beauty, do nox 
make for the habitual goal of our 
thought? I think so, for he wishes 
spirit to be free and declares in 
Platonism and the Spiritual Life 
that the spiritual life in Christian- 
ity, as in Platonism, “is not pure, 
but incarnate in a particular body 
of dogma, historical and cosmologi- 
cal.” He claims that such a system 
“giving an unnatural fixity, in a spe- 
cial cosmos, to a special morality 
or civilization or to a private per- 
sonality” can view the hypotheses 
of free science with naught but 
terror. 

I am glad to say that Mr. San- 
tayana himself has recognized these 
final irreconcilables. For the indefi- 
nite flux of his own various posi- 
tions—now skepticism, now mod- 
erate solipsism, now pessimism, 
now romanticism, now materialism, 
now intellectualism—is very far 
from the fixed cardinal point of the 
Christian spiritual life. Mr. San- 
tayana certainly practices with 
great distinction a spiritual life, but 
it is of the type that for a Catholic 
mind lacks the cardinal point. 
Thus no matter how broad Mr. San- 
tayana’s system manages to be, no 
matter how pointedly pointless, 
something is wanting. Faith has 
been left out. 








THE POOL 
By FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS 
Morning 


NTO this pool no stranger ever stooped,— 
This pause of azuline that knew no road. 

About it the wild ginger leaves were looped 
With crimson vine, and silver birches showed 
The incidence of light, their leaves scarce stirred 
By any whir of bright enameled wing 
That fluttered to the swift caprice of bird 
In these soft acres of adventuring. 
The morning grass, so cool in crystal guise 
Bowed in its sparkling bravery of beads, 
And myriad eyed, the gauzy dragon flies 
Poised for a grace note on the slender reeds. 
Here was a beauty of so clear a note 
It seemed to ripple from a robin’s throat. 


Evening 


Around the pool, in clear and delicate green, 
The spleenwort spread its fronds in full rosette, 
And fiddle-heads of cautions curl would lean 
Preoccupied with emerald, to whet 

The purpose of the winds of gentler stride 
Brushing blue plumage over withering gold, 
Skimming the surface to the pool’s far side 
Where waiting boundaries were cool and old. 
A tryst I kept with hush and flower and cloud 
Here in this place, and just One Other knew 
How far it was from any street or crowd 

And how the grasses trembled in the dew. 
Here was a beauty so serene and high 

It caught the evening star as it passed by. 





THE SPIRIT OF IKONS 


By MARTHA GENUNG STEARNS 


N 1925 at the age of eighty, a man 

died at Prague, in exile from his 
native land, to whom had been given 
a unique joy. Nikodim Pavlovitch 
Kondakov, who has been called the 
patriarch of Byzantinists, had been 
privileged to rediscover and give to 
his countrymen their own national 
art. After almost a lifetime spent 
in the study of Byzantine art in all 
its branches, particularly illumi- 
nated manuscripts and enamels, he 
turned his great knowledge to the 
special service of ikons, research 
among the old masters of that art 
and their methods. Many old paint- 
ings were gathered, some almost 
completely obscured by time and 
unskillful restoration. Layers of 
varnish and smoke, dirt and paint 
were cleaned away, metal coverings 
removed which in many cases had 
hidden the painting underneath for 
generations, and there stood re- 
vealed a wonderful treasure of glow- 
ing color and undreamed-of beauty 
which had been in their midst for 
centuries, yet hidden from their 
eyes. Those centuries had endowed 
many of these pictures with miracu- 
lous powers, for we are told that 
Russia possessed over two hundred 
miracle-working ikons of Our Lady 
alone. A great national art was 
there, expressing the national faith 
of that country which was called 
“Holy Russia.” 

Kondakov died in exile, but he 
left pupils and followers behind him 
who have received a special im- 
petus from his enthusiasm. There 
is in Prague a friend and admirer 
of his who possesses a special gift 


for ikon-painting, a wide knowledge 
of its history, and the inner serenity 
of spirit which accompanies her 
fixed and unshaken faith. As soon 
as the news comes of another out- 
burst of destructive fury on the part 
of the present-day iconoclasts in 
Russia, yet another church de- 
stroyed or shrine desecrated, she 
begins patiently to prepare yet an- 
other panel, to mix her colors in the 
traditional way, and with some fine 
example of the old Schools as a 
model, sets herself to the slow task 
of making reparation. She is one 
among many; and to them is in- 
trusted the carrying on of this great 
tradition in spite of the wholesale 
destruction in those great funeral- 
pyres of ikons. As long as such a 
spirit exists, there can be no fear 
that the birthright of the centuries 
will not survive and triumph again. 
The destroyer is laying hands on 
something too great for him to van- 
quish; for destruction cannot reach 
the source of this power. 


We are more or less familiar with 
the ancient Byzantine type of art 
which began to grow up when Con- 
stantine set his capital which was 
to be called the “New Rome” in the 
East, and which reached its archi- 
tectural flowering in the days when 
Justinian was building Sancta So- 
phia. Beside the soaring pinnacles 
of Gothic carving, the wide-spread- 
ing arch and rounded dome set upon 
straight walls look rather blunt and 
heavy, with no agitating qualities 
to move us. The Madonnas of those 
times and their succeeding type look 

















very stiff and conventional and odd 
to us, and we put it down, without 
thinking very much about it, to the 
supposition that in such ancient 
times painters must have been unin- 
structed and clumsy and could do 
no better. The very old picture of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, called 
St. Luke’s Madonna, which is found 
in so many of our churches in 
America, is venerated by East and 
West alike; we think of its stiff atti- 
tude and archaic drapery as a proof 
of its great age, and we love it be- 
cause we have always known it, not 
as a type, but as an object of de- 
votion. But let us think for a mo- 
ment, even if we can only touch the 
outer edge of a vast subject, of that 
fascinating period of history when 
the cleavage was taking place be- 
tween East and West; a period 
which may be compared to a bril- 
liant cut stone with many facets, 
reflecting on its sides all manner 
of lights and shadows and their con- 
tinual interplay. 

The Latin peoples are incurably 
human. They put emotion into 
everything they do. When we hear 
the music of Italy it does not matter 
very much whether we understand 
the words or not; all that they 
would say is there in the notes which 
pour forth, in those rich, pulsing 
voices—natural music, born of 
feeling. If one is happy, one lets it 
be known in gay, swinging phrases 
full of laughter. If one is sad, the 
heart of sorrow itself is manifested 
in the sobs which rise in that tragic 
strain. So it is with the whole 
gamut of human emotions, and in 
all their arts. 

In France perhaps the most per- 
fect expression of spontaneous emo- 
tion is to be found in the great 
cathedrals. They are more than 
mere structures of stone and wood 
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and glass; they are tense with ar- 


rested motion. The very names of 
their component parts suggest this: 
for we speak of the flying but- 
tresses, the thrust of the great stone 
arches, the spring of the vaulted 
ceiling from the columns like the 
spring of branches from a trunk, the 
balance of one part to another. Vig- 
orous words, which express action, 
not repose. It was exaltation in 
those Gothic builders which flung 
these noble buildings into the air, 
the speed of their fervor wiich sent 
up the soaring spires. 

Italy has given to the world great 
masters of painting as well as music. 
From the Primitives down through 
the centuries, it was the impulse of 
a childlike faith which accom- 
plished the work which all the world 
goes to see.’ We who are heirs of 
the Western heritage accept all 
these things — the music and the 
architecture and the art of Europe 
—without question as the only 
true religious art. It is a part 
of our culture, a part of the educa- 
tion of our students; our homes are 
filled with reproductions of these 
things. 

I know of no more fitting place to 
meditate upon all these matters 
than the Pinacoteca in Perugia, if 
one is so fortunate as to visit that 
“Queen of hill-set cities”—-where 
there is a remarkable collection, 
though not a large one, of paintings 
gathered from the suppressed mon- 
asteries and deserted churches of 
Italy’s darker days. One comes to 
it already predisposed to the past, 
after walking past the ancient 
cathedral, the great fountain in the 
square which was put there in the 
twelve-hundreds, and along that 
marvelous outcurving wall of the 
Palazzo Communale, perhaps with 
one’s mind full of the dark and 
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bloody doings of the Baglioni fam- 
ily who did their murdering so 
whole-heartedly on this very spot. 
The pictures are arranged in chono- 
logical sequence as one passes 
through the rooms, and there one 
sees with startling clearness what 
happened to the old Byzantine 
iconography when Italy took hold 
of it. 

We think of Cimabue, for in- 
stance, whose work is at one with 
the mosaics at St. Mark’s in Venice, 
at Kachrie Djami in Constantinople, 
and at St. Sophia in Kiev, because 
the source of them all is Byzantine, 
still running strong. Then there is 
the school of Giotto not long after, 
but already showing the small indi- 
vidual characteristics creeping in. 
The pattern of the Madonna and 
Child which was laid down in the 
early mosaics and ikons was still 
followed, but we see them gradually 
coming to life. There is a growing 
feeling that instead of working from 
that stilted pattern, the Italians be- 
gan to use living models and add 
their own national traits. The Vir- 
gin comes out of her stiff pose, her 
mantle falls in softer folds, she 
leans her head more humanly to- 
ward her Son, and He puts up His 
hand to touch her cheek. Then a 
little smile appears on her face. And 
as one artist follows another, pupil 
following master, small domestic 
details appear, and natural back- 
grounds of furniture or landscape, 
until we have unmistakable Italy. 
There are exquisite little minia- 
tures, complete in themselves, of 
flowers and angels and birds to em- 
bellish the setting, because the Ital- 
ians could take time, even in their 
devotions, to notice these things. 
There are pictures painted for some 
great family which introduce epi- 
sodes from their history, grave or 
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gay, along with the saintly person- 
ages who were their special patrons. 

Boccati painted Our Lady on a 
throne in the midst of a flowering 
grove, holding the Child Who is 
playing with a little dog, and they 
are surrounded by saints and fathers 
of the Church and an absurd and 
delightful angel-choir standing on 
tiptoe to sing out of their hymn- 
books, all except one baby-angel 
who is too young to read and is ab- 
sorbed in the Child instead. Their 
halos seem to be solid disks of gold 
and stay in place by a minor mir- 
acle. When we enter the room of 
Perugia’s own painter, Perugino, it 
is like coming into a quiet flower- 
garden which is only another aspect 
of “Italia Mystica,” with all the deli- 
cate tones of roses and violets and 
sweet-peas; tranquil Madonnas and 
saints with pale, rapt faces, against 
Umbrian backgrounds such as 
Perugia looks down upon to-day— 
for he painted his own loved coun- 
try. 

We think this is all as it should 
be. Our God was made man, and 
lived on the earth, and we can 
visualize and understand that 
earthly life better when we trans- 
late it into the terms of our own. 
And so we are completely accus- 
tomed to the lovely, fair-haired girl- 
Virgins like Luini’s and Pintu- 
ricchio’s, to the Sistine Madonna 
and Child with their marvelous liv- 
ing eyes; to Leonardo and Raphael 
and Botticelli and the others who 
painted types such as we see to-day 
—young mothers with their babies. 
Among all Italian painters Fra An- 
gelico stands alone in a _ special 
place. Although his figures were 
not fixed and conventional, he 
painted them in the spirit of com- 
plete recollection which gave them 
an aspect not of this earth. They 














are full of the air of the miraculous. 
Vasari has written that this paint- 
er who was called the Angelic, never 
began his work without first having 
prayed, and never corrected it 
afterward because he was always 
surrendered to the will of God, 
which directed his hand. This is 
the same spirit at which the Byzan- 
tine masters also aimed, working at 
another conception, with a different 
hand, and upon a wholly different 
background. It is the Oriental side 
of their work which makes it unfa- 
miliar, where Fra Angelico’s seems 
so simple and so clear. 

So ... what if we go back again 
to that old point of cleavage, and 
follow down the other line of in- 
heritance? We find that the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches on their side ac- 
cepted their tradition, held it fast, 
and still abide by it in all essentials. 
Sculpture had no place in their re- 
ligious art. Instead of carvings, the 
churches were lined flatly with mar- 
bles or mosaics; their crucifixes had 
no attached Figure, but were of flat 
painted wood or enameled gold and 
silver. The altar, which in the old 
basilicas of both East and West had 
stood out exposed and free in the 
sanctuary, was adorned by the 
Latins with a great reredos behind 
it, and only a low altar-rail in front. 
But the Eastern rite adopted the 
iconostasis which screened the altar 
in front, and was built up, in its 
greatest development, of row upon 
row of ikons. This screen was a 
reaction, after the iconoclast con- 
troversy, when the people brought 
their ikons to be hung on the low 
rail which was in the same place 
as ours, in order to show special 
veneration to these holy pictures. 
As more rows of ikons were added, 
the structure grew higher; each pic- 
ture had an appointed place and 
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certain subjects must appear on 
every screen, such as Our Lord on 
the right, the Virgin on the left, but 
in the most elaborate structures 
there were a great number of others, 
small or large; the Annunciation, 
the Last Supper, the four Evange- 
lists, and many saints and angels, 
placed in symbolic relation to each 
other until the whole iconostasis 
formed a mystical representation of 
the Church of Christ. 

There were famous painters of 
ikons who were widely known and 
greatly reverenced, such as Rubleév, 
who was not only a great artist, but 
full of a religious emotion which he 
transmitted to his pictures, many 
of which had a reputation for work- 
ing miracles. He worked in the 
traditional forms, but he was also a 
creator of a new expression, a new 
meaning. He may be said to have 
reached out, from his side, toward 
the same mystical plane that Fra 
Angelico was also striving to touch; 
and the two have been compared; 
and yet he was true Byzantine. 
There were humbler painters too, 
modest and almost illiterate but 
with this one gift, who played a 
great part in the national art, for 
many of them were of the “Old-Be- 
lievers,” who held fast to the old 
ways when later artists turned aside 
and allowed themselves to be influ- 
enced by the Western realism. It 
was these simple men who lived 
among the people and fasted and 
prayed over their work, who pre- 
served the old traditions and 
brought them through to the days 
when the eyes of Russians were 
again opened to the richness of that 
old treasure. So we find that ikons 
are painted to-day by Russians in 
the ancient manner, and are hardly 
to be distinguished from the true 
survivals of the past. Since in every 
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other branch of art Russia—before 
this revolution—was_ extraordi- 
narily proficient, we must conclude 
that in this direction they prefer 
the old convention and follow it 
from choice and conviction. And 
so in many a modern work the faces 
are dark, with features heavily 
shadowed, and the folds of the gar- 
ments stiff and angular, and very 
little variation in the pose. 

Not only is the painting rigid and 
severe to our eyes, but many ikons 
are further disguised by a covering 
of precious metal or enamel, with 
only the faces and hands of the fig- 
ures behind it showing through 
pierced openings. There are sev- 
eral explanations of this use of 
metal. One says that the coverings 
were designed to protect the paint- 
ing from being worn away by the 
kisses and touches of fervent wor- 
shipers. Another says that it was 
the intention to enrich the ikon with 
silver or gold, carried to an extreme; 
and tells a story of a miraculous 
ikon of Our Lady in a monastery, 
where many miracles had been per- 
formed, and the Virgin asked one 
of the monks in a dream why her 
picture remained unadorned. As a 
result, ex votos were brought in 
great numbers and even silver gar- 
ments added, until the picture was 
completely covered. A third says 
that in the twelfth century during 
raids by the Tartars and other no- 
madic tribes, the defending armies 
carried their ikons with them to 
battle, and the covers were adopted 
to protect the paintings from injury 
during long marches and much 
handling. This has happened many 
times since then; for Our Lady of 
Vladimir saved Moscow on several 
occasions, and Our Lady of Kazan 
went with the men who liberated 
Russia from the Poles in 1613. There 
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was a period when the metals came 
to have such importance that all 
the work centered on their execu- 
tion, and the paintings underneath 
might be quite secondary and in- 
ferior, since they were not visible. 
But it is the true devotional paint- 
ings of the best type with which 
we are concerned, which existed in 
almost indefinite numbers until the 
Bolshevik bonfires. 

As I write I am looking at an 
old ikon painted on a wood panel 
about sixteen inches high, which at 
a little distance shows a softly glow- 
ing surface of gold and red and blue 
in fine brush-work. When one looks 
nearer, it is seen to be crowded with 
figures. In the center is the Virgin 
with hands upraised in intercession 
—the Theotokos—surrounded by a 
nimbus of radiating light and at- 
tended by angels; above her head 
are other angels holding a lettered 
scroll, and seraphim with flaming 
wings. At each side are the saints 
with garments whose rippling folds 
are marked off with gold, and who 
wear halos, and carry the symbols 
which identify them. All these fig- 
ures stand upon blue clouds like 
little puffs of gray-blue smoke. Be- 
low, against a background of col- 
umns and arches, is evidently the 
Church on earth, for there are fig- 
ures in gold-embroidered vestments 
and many crowding figures with up- 
turned faces and with no halos. 
The border is of gold which has 
been laid over red, and the whole is 
worn and faded, yet clear and still 
beautiful. It has found its way to 
America, but its history will prob- 
ably never be known. 

We have said that there were 
countless numbers of ikons; they 
were also in endless variety, large 
and small. Many represented a 
single saint, or two, or three. Oth- 

















ers grew to the proportions of de- 
picting the Heavenly Court, or the 
Last Judgment, crowded in every 
inch with tiny figures. A hymn to 
the Virgin might be symbolized in 
paint, or one of the psalms, or the 
Redeemer enthroned. Ikons were 
used everywhere, in every possible 
department of life, often painted for 
a special occasion, such as a wed- 
ding. In old Russia the corner of 
the room where the ikons hung with 
lights before them, was the place of 
honor where guests were invited to 
sit. They were carried in proces- 
sion to bless the fields, and were a 
part of a soldier’s equipment, as 
necessary as his horse or his gun. 

It is inevitable that such an 
ancient art, coming down with so 
little change and having in it so 
much of the supernatural, should 
be attended by countless tales and 
legends. Russian folk stories are 
full of miraculous ikons and their 
histories, just as they are full of 
wonders about the great Church of 
Sancta Sophia in Constantinople. 
The thousands of pilgrims who vis- 
ited this place on their way to and 
from Jerusalem, claimed it quite 
naively as their own possession and 
peopled it with Russian saints and 
legendary characters. 

One of these tales, handed down 
by pilgrims, illustrates very well 
the spirit bound up in this art. It 
tells of the days when Sancta Sophia 
was being built, and of Ley, the 
painter of ikons, who was famed for 
his skill in that work; and he was, 
moreover, a good and holy man, as 
a painter of holy images should be. 
He was a friend of Anthemius, the 
Master Builder employed by Jus- 
tinian the Czar upon the great 
Church; and because Anthemius ad- 
mired his work, he was given a com- 
mission to paint an image of Our 
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Savior near the door which was 


called the Imperial entrance. Now 
there was preserved in the Palace 
Chapel a wonderful relic, which had 
come from Jerusalem. A Prince of 
Edessa who lived in the time of 
Christ’s life upon earth, was sick of 
an obscure disease, and he sent his 
painter to Jerusalem to paint a like- 
ness of the Divine Face, in the hope 
that it might cure him. But how- 
ever much the artist labored, he 
could not fix that divine Image upon 
his work; either it would appear too 
young, or else it would seem too old, 
or wholly unlike, until he gave up 
the task in despair. But Our Lord 
Himself took pity on him and 
worked a miracle; for He washed 
His Face with water, and wiped it 
with a towel, and the Image was im- 
pressed perfectly upon the towel, 
a portrait made without the work 
of any human hand. And this towel 
was kept as a great treasure in the 
Palace Chapel for all these years. 

So from the day the cornerstone 
of Sancta Sophia was laid, Ley be- 
gan to prepare himself for his great 
work. He spent his days gazing at 
that holy Image, and his nights in 
prayer, imploring to be given the 
grace to attain the unattainable and 
paint worthily the Image of Christ. 
After many prayers he commenced 
the work, and years went by in the 
labor, during which he kept him- 
self as pure and lived as abstemi- 
ously as was fitting for a man en- 
gaged upon making the likeness of 
God. He would sit silent among his 
friends, and kept his work a secret 
hidden under a canvas, even from 
the Czar who was eager to see it and 
loved to watch and talk with his 
workmen. Much time went by. 
The great dome had been built and 
flamed with gold; the walls, lined 
with marbles, had been adorned 
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with other sacred paintings, the 
lamps had been suspended on great 
silver chains, and a golden cross 
double a man’s height had been set 
upon the High Altar; and still Ley 
the painter remained silent as to his 
work. 

The nearer he drew to the end, 
the more he was possessed by an un- 
governable impatience to complete 
it, and his hands would tremble and 
his heart beat hard, all afire with the 
dream of his finished task and his 
pride in it. After such times as 
these he would be dazed and weary, 
and would go out and roam in the 
fields beyond the city walls, with- 
out having added or effaced a single 
stroke of his painting. 

At last the day of the consecra- 
tion of the great Church came, and 
Ley the painter had been present 
at the last meeting of all the master 
craftsmen whose work was now to be 
crowned with successful comple- 
tion; but he had not spoken a word, 
and sat with eyes cast down. The 
Czar left him alone, for so great 
was his respect and his faith in him 
that he never doubted but that the 
work would be done. And so it was, 
for the whole of the Savior’s image 
was finished, except for the little 
finger of the right hand. 

In the late evening, after the meet- 
ing of the craftsmen was over, Ley 
went straight to the great Church, 
for at the last work was carried on 
both night and day and it was 
brightly lighted. It seems an easy 
thing to paint a little finger; but 
Ley stood there before the Image, 
completely absorbed in contemplat- 
ing his work. Then, instead of fin- 
ishing those few strokes of the 
brush, he called his friend An- 
themius to come and see. Anthe- 
mius was lost in admiration. Hav- 


ing gazed for a long time at the pic- 
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ture, he ran to carry the news to the 
Czar, who came also, and they stood 
there together in wonder and de- 
light. 

Ley himself stood in a distant cor- 
ner, gazing too; and the thought was 
as loud in his mind as the Czar’s 
praises that he, Ley the painter, had 
done this great work, and had at- 
tained the unattainable. This 
thought grew in him until all his 
senses were shaken, and when he 
was once more alone, he addressed 
the Savior’s Image as though it were 
alive, and said, “Behold, Thou seest, 
O Lord, that I have portrayed Thy 
features as they were on earth.” 

And straightway a great flame 
stood above the picture, and a low 
voice said, “And when hast thou 
seen Me, then?” 

The next morning the Czar and 
all the master builders went around 
the great Church at an early hour, 
and entered the tented corner where 
Ley’s work was still hidden. There 
they found Ley himself, upon the 
floor, his left hand resting on a 
bench, and his right hand hanging 
lifeless at his side. He could not 
rise, he could not speak, even in the 
Czar’s presence, for he was dumb. 
But with a great effort he wrote 
down with his remaining hand the 
story of what had befallen him in 
the night. And everyone wondered 
at the story, and Justinian the Czar 
commanded that no one should 
touch the Image, but that a silver 
finger be made in the place of the 
one left unpainted, as a sign and a 
warning to men against the sin of 
presumptuous pride. And so it re- 
mains, to this day. 

It will be seen that the painter of 
ikons was held in veneration, as one 
who was able by a special inspira- 
tion to set forth the persons of the 
holy ones for the eyes of men to see. 




















Everything which truly expresses 
the worship of God is holy, and so, 
as ikons are holy, they must be 
painted only by people in a state of 
grace, fasting, as it were, from the 
pleasures of this life during their 
work, as a priest is fasting when he 
celebrates the Holy Sacrifice. God 
can show His power by working 
miracles through an ikon, and there- 
fore the making of the ikon, from 
the moment of its inception, must be 
kept safe from any human fault or 
weakness as far as it is possible to 
do so; the painter is the human 
vehicle by which a special divine 
manifestation may come. An emi- 
nent Russian writer, Komiakov, 
puts it in these words: “The ikon is 
not a religious painting, as a liturgi- 
cal chant is not religious music; 
ikons, as well as chants, rank in- 
finitely higher. Through the 
achievement of an individual, they 
yet are not the expression of his 
own personality; they express the 
feeling of all the people who profess 
the same religious principle. They 
are art in its highest significance 
. .. By the fact that the ikon is the 
expression of the feeling of the com- 
munity and not of the individual, it 
demands from the artist full com- 
munion, if not with the doctrine of 
the Church, at least with all her liv- 
ing and artistic being, which the 
centuries have transmitted to Chris- 
tian thought.” 

Thus, a painter of ikons makes a 
special preparation for his work. 
He gives time and careful study to 
his materials; the wood for the 
panel must be very hard, of fine tex- 
ture and good color, so that after 
endless rubbing, polishing and rub- 
bing down again, it has almost the 
surface and color of ivory. The gold 
must be only the finest gold-leaf. 
The colors are mixed with the yolk 
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of egg ¢> that they shall adhere, and 
they are \hinned to exactly the right 
consistency to flow easily, and ar- 
ranged in a collection of shallow 


shells. Colors dissolved in egg in 
this way are extremely delicate and 
quite unlike oil paints, the effect be- 
ing very smooth and melting. But 
this is not all. The painter himself 
must prepare, by confession and 
prayer and fasting, to clean and pol- 
ish his own soul as it were, so that 
nothing of himself shall come be- 
tween the inspiration which he 
hopes will make use of his hand 
holding the brush, and the board 
upon which he paints. He works 
in solitude, with the world shut out; 
for he is trying to put a soul into the 
body of his medium. “A painter 
who desires to paint Christianity 
must, of necessity, ever bide in 
Christ.” 

All this was particularly true of 
the Old-Believers, that stanch and 
rather fanatical remnant who re- 
fused to accept any innovations into 
their old faith. When the Patriarch 
Nikon, under the Czar Alexei Mi- 
chailovitch, father of Peter the 
Great, had the books of the Church 
revised in order to correct some 
errors due to imperfect translation, 
these changes were anathema to this 
group of men—many of them pos- 
sessed of taste and erudition in their 
own rather narrow way. The art of 
ikonography was their special 
study, and so minute was their 
knowledge of the old technique that 
they could recognize at once the 
work of each school and even each 
famous master, as people can dis- 
tinguish between the handwriting 
of different men. It horrified them 
that a living model should be used 
in making a likeness of God or His 
Mother or a heavenly personage, as 
one of the later advanced painters 
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used a well-known person for his 
model of St. Michael the Archangel; 
the totally different idea of realism 
which might lead a western painter 
to portray Our Lord as a Jew would 
be unthinkable to them. They were 
concerned only to portray, not the 
forms of men of earth, but celestial 
faces, of which mere man can have 
no conception. Fanaticism we may 
call it; but it had its use and great 
value; for even after the widespread 
destruction of holy things in Russia 
in these latter years, there may yet 
come to light old treasures which 
have been hidden and the secret 
jealously guarded by people who 
were ready to lose their lives in so 
doing. 

We have the authority of George 
Bennigsen' for saying that even 
the peasants were connoisseurs of 
ikonography, and in some parts of 
Russia there were whole villages 
which had specialized for genera- 
tions upon it. During the winter 
months, when no outdoor work 
could be done, gnarled fingers were 
at work with homemade brushes, 
painting with a delicacy and sure- 
ness which was surprising. Each 
family specialized upon one pro- 
cess; in one hut the boards are 
rubbed down and polished, another 
family draws the outlines, still an- 
other handles the paint. The gild- 
ing is a special secret done by a 
particular family. And finally the 
last polishing and varnishing is laid 
on, and it is ready for a purchaser. 
“So in the uncertain light of cheap 
little oil-lamps they mix and com- 
pose their colors and paint their 
grave, mystical Christs, their Ma- 
donnas with the great sad eyes, their 
saints and angels. Who taught 
them? It is an art where every line, 


1See Tae CatHourc Woatp, September, 1934, 
p. 751, for short biographical sketch. 
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every feature, follows a strict tradi- 
tion, the source of which is to be 
sought in Byzantium.” 

The foregoing may give a hint of 
why it is that the figures in old ikons 
are to our Western eyes, trained in 
quite another style, so archaic and 
stiff. They are not meant to be 
realistic; but to show by means of 
this very withholding of human or 
emotional expression, the difference 
between an inhabitant of Heaven 
and a faulty human being of earth. 
It is not, as Komiakov said, a re- 
ligious painting; it is the expression 
of a religious principle. We are 
meant not to look at it, but through 
it into the other world. 

Robert Hugh Benson wrote a story 
called “Over the Gateway,” in which 
Our Lord appeared to a person in 
great trouble and joined with him in 
his agonized prayer to God for help. 
In Monsignor Benson’s hands words 
become flexible and full of more 
delicate spiritual shades than most 
of us are capable of, and so they 
shall be quoted here. 


“Outlined clearly against the 
chestnut tree beyond, was the figure 
of a man... I was conscious that 
across this material world of light 
and colour there cut a plane of the 
spiritual world, and that where the 
planes crossed I could look through 
and see what was beyond . . . Well, 
this figure of a man, then, was 
kneeling in the air, that is the only 
way I can describe it—his face was 
turned toward me, but upwards. 
Now the most curious thing that 
struck me at the time was that he 
was, as it were, leaning at a sharp 
angle to one side; but it did not ap- 
pear to be grotesque. Instead the 
world seemed tilted; the chestnut 
tree was out of the perpendicular; 
the wall out of the horizontal. The 














true level was that of the man... 
It showed me how the world of 
spirits was the real world, and the 
world of sense comparatively un- 
real.” 


How can we be sure that our own 
habitual way of looking at things is 
the only, the true and right way? 
We know, for instance, that allow- 
ances have to be made for defective 
physical eyes, for optical illusions, 
for queer tricks of vision. Many peo- 
ple may look at the same thing and 
bring away as many mental concep- 
tions of what they have seen, be- 
cause they measure it by their own 
individual standards. We know 
that God has made us in His own 
image, because He has said so, and 
so we make pictures of Him in our 
own image. But it is what we make 
of ourselves that complicates the 
whole picture; we, compared with 
the unchanging Image of God, are 
grotesque, deformed by unlovely de- 
velopments; our world is out of the 
perpendicular with the divine level. 
It can only be when God comes 
again to make a new Heaven and a 
new earth, that the crooked shall be 
made straight. 

If one more quotation may be per- 
mitted, it shall be the last. There 
is a paragraph from Father Martin- 
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dale’s charming small life of Berna- 
dette of Lourdes, the saintly child 
who was privileged to see and talk 
with Our Lady, which is not mere 
fiction. Naturally many questions 
were asked her about the Lady she 
had seen. 


“ ‘Ah,’ said the child, when at last 
the statue [for the grotto] was 
shown her, ‘it is very beautiful— 
but She? No, no. Ce n’est pas 
Elle.’ To me one of the most aston- 
ishing little incidents connected 
with this is that Bernadette was, 
later on, shown an album contain- 
ing pictures of Our Lady. She 
opened it at those of the Renaissance 
period, and shut the book with a cry 
of horror. She was told that there 
were others, and was offered some 
copies of Fra Angelico’s Madonnas. 
She liked them; she said they were 
pretty, but—not Herself. After a 
moment she cried out. Had she, 
then, found a picture of Our Lady? 
Well—she had discovered the old 
Byzantine painting known as St. 
Luke’s Madonna. Still it was not 
Herself—but in it she found some- 
thing . . . that she could recognize. 
Where all realism had abdicated, 
there she found the nearest ap- 
proach, among all of them, to the 
Real.” 





























E dean, so to speak, of the lit- 

erary characters about the 
Georgetown campus at the end of 
the last century was the esteemed 
and beloved Maurice Francis Egan. 
Already in these Nineties his praise 
was in all the gates for several 
achievements in literature: and his 
charming personality, the sweet- 
ness and light in his social hours 
and in his apostolate of the pen 
maintained for him environments 
of esteem and affection. He was the 
personification of what he had in- 
culcated in a little volume, A Genile- 
man, adding the note of “Christian” 
to Newman’s famous definition of a 
gentleman; and, by reason of his 
Catholic Faith, he enlivened the 
principles which Matthew Arnold 
could not furnish in theories about 
conduct and culture. 

Maurice Francis Egan had but re- 
cently become a professor in the 
department of English literature at 
the Catholic University, having held 
a similar post at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity for nearly a decade. In ear- 
lier years, after studies in various 
schools, including work for the Mas- 
ter’s degree at La Salle College in 
Philadelphia, and _ postgraduate 
courses in philosophy at George- 
town, he was engaged for a decade 
in journalism, most of that period 
being on the editorial staff of the 
vigorous Freeman’s Journal. 
Doubtless this journalistic career 
trained and energized his interest in 
national and international affairs, 
whether they were political or re- 
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ligious or in the more limited and 
eclectic fields of formal literature. 
For even in the hurly-burly of 
newspaper clamorings, as indeed 
through all his strenuous years, 
academic or diplomatic, Egan man- 
aged to cultivate a desk aside and 
an assured temperament for belles- 
lettres, pur et simple. Witness the 
little volume of poetry which he 
had published in 1879, almost 
twenty years before he began resi- 
dence in Washington, and ten years 
before he went to the academic sur- 
roundings of Notre Dame. This vol- 
ume, Preludes, done in his early 
years, contains much of the best 
poetic work that Egan ever 
achieved. The subjects of those 
sonnets and lyrics are evidence of 
his first-hand and even life-long en- 
thusiasms for his heritage. What 
filial tenderness breathed in his 
Marian themes: how aptly did Theo- 
critus serve as acolyte for the ex- 
cursions into Greek: and, cherish- 
ing the Gaelic zeal from his father, 
he sang high-sounding tributes to 
St. Patrick and Daniel O’Connell. 
These early sonnets established 
Egan in high reputation. In after 
years I read that Charles Dana, 
“Dana of the New York Sun,” had 
pronounced Egan the best sonneteer 
in America, and that the calm, non- 
effusive academician, Matthew Ar- 
nold, had stated that Egan’s lines 
on Theocritus was the best sonnet 
in the English language. Yet it will 
be pardonable to state that, in those 
young school days, I often wondered 
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why Arnold had not allotted that 
superior praise to Egan’s sonnet on 
Maurice de Guérin, with its unique 
superiority at the close of the sestet. 
In our anthologies we were 
drummed and drilled to an appre- 
ciation of the “top-notch” picture at 
the close of the sonnet by Keats on 
Chapman’s Homer :— 


“Then felt I like some watcher of 
the skies 
When a new planet swims into his 
ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all 
his men 
Looked at each other with a wild 
surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Emotion and ecstasy, indeed, be- 
fit a station in geographical splen- 
dor, even though they are based 
merely on the surroundings of 
physical sight. Egan’s “picture” of 
Maurice de Guérin is elucidated by 
the inner vision, peering into older 
history and scanning the heights 
of greater moment for the mind and 
heart of man: for even in the phi- 
losophy of poetry, Mount Cavalry is 
a higher Parnassus than any peak 
in Darien; and Egan calls to it for 
Maurice de Guérin and any seeker 
after truth :— 


“A pagan heart, a Christian soul 
had he, 

He followed Christ, yet for dead 
Pan he sighed, 

Till earth and heaven met within 
his breast; 

As if Theocritus in Sicily 

Had come upon the Figure cruci- 
fied 

And lost his gods in deep, Christ- 
given rest.” 


Though Maurice Francis Egan 
would occasionally saunter about 
the Georgetown campus, and par- 
ticipate in some of the festive pro- 
grams, he could not be a frequent 
visitor; his residence was far across 
the city of Washington, far indeed 
in those automobileless days, when 
an entire afternoon would be con- 
sumed in journeying from Catholic 
University in the northeast to 
Georgetown in the northwest. His 
first abode was on Capitol Hill, near 
the specious bookshelves of the 
Congressional Library: but later he 
took his devoted wife and three chil- 
dren to a cottage set in the then 
rural conditions of acres of Brook- 
land, a fair walking distance from 
McMahon Hall on the University 
grounds. With rather roguish play- 
fulness in after years, he comment- 
ed on the undeveloped pasture of 
those environs. “If you lived in 
Washington and wanted to be at 
your lectures in time, you might 
charter a milk wagon, if you saw 
one passing. The car service was 
inadequate and when you did reach 
the University you descended into 
a morass of thick mud. I remem- 
ber hearing Charles Warren Stod- 
dard (that variable man of genius, 
Stoddard, who acted at times like 
an idiotic child) uttering sobs while 
he stood on the platform of a car. 
‘You can’t swim through it,’ said 
he, ‘and if I try to walk I shall cer- 
tainly go down to my neck’: and he 
went home.” 

Surely the thousands who know 
the University in its present splen- 
dor of colleges and campi, an aca- 
demic city second to none in our 
country, will feel that this remi- 
niscence from Egan is akin to those 
speeches which “Old Boys” of older 
colleges deliver at Alumni reunions, 
retelling their primeval conditions, 
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and especially about their morning 
ablutions with broken slivers of ice 
in the tin basins. 


It was to the Brookland cottage 
and on a beautiful Sunday after- 
noon in October that I chose to pre- 
sent my letter of introduction at the 
sanctum of Maurice Francis Egan, 
illustrious and venerated, at least 
in my heart and mind. As he had 
written me to wait for tea, some 
youthful emotions enjoyed the in- 
terim of the journey thither, and I 
found time also to attend Vespers 
in the University chapel, where, for 
some minutes, I gazed at the pic- 
turesque figure,—Dean Robinson, 
formerly of Yale, and now of the 
incipient law school of the Univer- 
sity, who was garbed in his doctor’s 
hood and gown, and stood and knelt 
devoutly according to all the rub- 
rics of the vesper service. Another 
distraction I allowed myself in those 
sacred precincts was to reach into 
my pocket to feel assured that my 
letter of introduction had not van- 
ished out of the windows on waves 
of Gregorian rhythms. 

Letters of introduction, to pause 
here for an observation, were among 
the helpful and pleasant amenities 
in those days. Men and women 
who had in some degree attained the 
uplands of literature were eager to 
call forward the younger aspirants, 
still in the lowlands, and encourage 
them with the dignity of hopeful 
salutations. Beautiful instances in 
that felicitous custom may be ad- 
duced from the biographies of most 
of our literary American dignitaries 
in the last century. The kindly let- 
ters in my pocket at that time (one 
to Charles Warren Stoddard, one to 
Maurice Francis Egan) had come by 
an earnest route. Two years ear- 
lier, Father Bernard Conaty, a 
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neighbor and, I can say, friend of 
my college days (who later became 
President of the Catholic University 
and subsequently Bishop of Los 
Angeles), presented me with letters 
to Bostonians, among them to the 
Holmeses, editors and owners of the 
Boston Herald, and to Katherine E. 
Conway and James Jeffrey Roche of 
the Pilot. Miss Conway, who had 
autographed and presented to me 
in my college days, many of her 
practical-minded and _ motherly- 
hearted books, was prompt to bless 
my postgraduate start with letters 
for Washingtonians: hail to Stod- 
dard, hail to Egan. And finally, tak- 
ing a later route for studies in Eu- 
rope, I received another batch of 
three letters, this time from Mr. 
Egan to his friendly celebrities in 
France and England. Omne trinum 
perfectum was a formula we learned 
in our Latin corollaries: and so had 
the initial letter of introduction for 
a schoolboy multiplied, three times 
three, cubed, so to speak, and even- 
tually raised to the nth power. To 
conclude this small chatter about in- 
troductions (Ye gods and little 
fishes!),—this line of diminutive 
“shop-talk,” whose only purpose is 
to commemorate the kindliness in 
social and literary circles of other 
days, and to mention some worthy 
names that may be overlooked by 
the overburdened catalogues of this 
day,—we step back to the little cot- 
tage in Brookland on a pleasant Oc- 
tober afternoon. 

It was indeed an “at home” from 
the first cordial salutation: it was 
an exemplar of the highest form of 
secular society—domestic. Life is 
more to the mind and heart than 
belles-lettristic echoes from the 
academy: and a household is more 
fascinating than stacks in a library. 
Mrs. Egan, in every thought and 














tone kindly and ladylike, lived the 
manual of that Alma Mater: and 
the three children cultivated all the 
degrees of natural youthfulness,— 
the grassy outdoors was campus 
enough; and to slide down a cellar 
door was for them to enact a line 
of a current popular song: and 
when talk within turned upon 
books, Gerald ran indoors to show 
me his own, his very own Temple 
edition of Shakespeare, cute in its 
gilded leather; Patricia spelled out 
a few phrases on a piano; and Car- 
mel brought towards the supper- 
table something that looked like a 
last rose of summer. The host, 
without being pedantic, managed to 
intersperse his entirely pleasant bits 
of conversation with statements that 
befitted an editorial chair or the 
rostrum of a professor. I could dis- 
cern immediately that Maurice 
Francis Egan was a gentlemanly 
apostle towards any incipient quill- 
driver: he would scare away the 
youth’s timidities, and try to set 
him on the level of his own experi- 
enced assurances. But one fright- 
ening moment arrived before we 
finally put aside the napkins. Mr. 
Egan kindly asked what was the 
subject of our next essay at George- 
town, and I replied in quick, cate- 
chized form, “The Ethics of Art.” 
“Splendid,” he nodded, “and what 
do you think of the ethics of art?” 

It seemed to me for that moment 
as if he had pronounced the word, 
you, with an emphasis equivalent to 
an entire octavo page. For, truth to 
tell, I had not thought about the 
terms of that subject, and, like 
many another student, I suppose I 
was wondering where I might find 
books to tell me what to think, not 
at all prepared at that time to an- 
swer a Doctor of Literature who 
knew that I had yet to earn a Mas- 
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ter’s degree. My notebooks, of 
course, contained scrawled patches 
about esthetics: and on the surfaces 
of memory, unassimilated quota- 
tions about art swam around during 
that period of confusion: and I 
stammered or cackled about read- 
ings in Ruskin and Emerson, and in 
Azarias and Longhaye, in Schlegel 
and Fuseli. But in a half hour, the 
conversazione cleared for pleasant- 
ries of an easier kind: yet as I 
stood to say adieu at the end of the 
grass-lined pathway (and he added, 
Au revoir) I managed to bethink me 
of some memorized lines from 
Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi”: 


“Art was given for that: 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


That night when I reached my 
room at Georgetown, I scampered 
through the pads of notes, and 
found a quatrain which I imme- 
diately mailed to Doctor Egan, as 
a playful echo of the evening: 


“All passes, Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 

The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius.” 


And so (to employ an argot from 
a nonacademic vocabulary) the 
ice was broken; or rather, since 
that evening of acquaintanceship 
was in no sense a dip in icy waters, 
a friendship arose to last for all the 
years, filled with delightful kind- 
nesses from Maurice Francis Egan, 
and, on my part, enduring with sin- 
cere and filial respect and gratitude. 
Why memorialize this, except to in- 
timate that Egan’s benign quali- 
ties of scholar and gentleman were 
an Augustan service to scores of 
young disciples, in and out of his 
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formal classes, and a Horatian, if 
not a Virgilian voice to many of the 
literary masters of that day,—Dean 
Howells, Clarence Stedman, Henry 
van Dyke, Watson Gilder, and in 
later years, to Canon Sheehan, 
and other transatlantic writers. 
Even President Theodore Roosevelt, 
when he put aside the Big Stick and 
disported with the pen, found occa- 
sion to lean on Egan’s critical co- 
operation; for example, in a study 
on the old Celtic epics, said Egan in 
a later reminiscence, “I gave the 
manuscript to Mr. Gilder, who paid 
the President $1,000 for it. On 
Washington’s birthday the Presi- 
dent sent me the original of the 
principal decoration — Leyendeck- 
er’s lovely Queen Meave.” 

I am not searching for exalting 
words to impose upon Dr. Egan’s 
degree in scholarship, or to super- 
impose upon his literary talents and 
their achievements. The amenities 
of the actual present were dearer to 
him than distant clevernesses in lit- 
erature. Conversation he relished at 
any hour of day or night: it was 
an art and a delight with him, 
honorable always in speech, a Cath- 
olic gentleman in thought and word, 
factus ad unguem, as the Horatian 
formula says about a finished prod- 
uct, felicitous as a raconteur of 
anecdotal illustrations, fleet, as with 
a swallow’s wings, to dip at a thou- 
sand surfaces of abiding books, and 
ready to season with Attic salt a 
citation that might savor of pedan- 
try. An instance: one afternoon of 
a visit to our campus, as he con- 
versed with two of us in peripatetic 
delight, he quoted a sentiment from 
Plato’s Republic. 

“Oh, you read Greek!” exclaimed 
my classical comrade in fervor. 

“Hardly,” replied Dr. Egan, with 
a merry twinkle in his eyes, and a 
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playful stroke along the tips of his 
beard. “Jowett’s translation of the 
Republic is classical enough for 
me.” 

And later in the evening when my 
linguistic companion seemed cha- 
grined that a university professor 
was not a Greek textualist, I imi- 
tated the Egan twinkle and a stroke 
on an imaginary beard, and made a 
little preachment to the youthful sa- 
vant: “You read the Four Gospels, 
and quote from them, but not in the 
original texts; yet you seem to relish 
them fully in the poor Douai ver- 
sion.” 


If Dr. Egan was not a profound 
specialist in any particular depart- 
ment of language or literature, he 
was truly a connoisseur in the art of 
letters, and on speaking terms, inti- 
mate and judicious, with the best 
products in the other arts, an om- 
nivorous reader, and a sincere book- 
lover. The mere specialist on any 
university campus is apt to be apa- 
thetic to all other specialties: stolid 
and pert in the assurances of his 
one-way interest, he is not at ease in 
the critical conferences and discus- 
sions among the liberally educated; 
he is one of the confused tongues 
around the modern Towers of Ba- 
bel. In the science of literary criti- 
cism, Dr. Egan had firm ground to 
stand upon, the backgrounds, so to 
speak, of the Doctrine and the Tra- 
dition, which are necessary prepa- 
rations for any sane and sure critic, 
and which are lacking in the men- 
tality of many in the forefront of 
American criticism. Even so secu- 
lar a voice as Arthur Machen’s said 
with emphatic reiterations: “I will 
give you a test that will startle you; 
literature is the expression, through 
the zxsthetic medium of words, of 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
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and that which in any way is out of 
harmony with these dogmas is not 
literature. . . . Think of it and you 
see that from the literary stand- 
point, Catholic dogma is merely the 
witness, under a special symbolism, 
of the enduring facts of human na- 
ture and the universe; it is merely 
the voice which tells us distinctly 
that man is not the creature of the 
drawing-room and the Stock Ex- 
change, but a lonely awful soul con- 
fronted by the Source of all Souls, 
and you will realise that to make 
literature it is necessary to be, at all 
events subconsciously, Catholic.” 

Without wearing externally the 
scapular of a Tertiary, and without 
stamping the Jn Hoc Signo on every 
page he spoke or wrote, Dr. Egan 
ever maintained the heritage which 
holds its logic and culture in the 
compressed questions and answers 
of the Penny Catechism, and in the 
encyclopedic expositions of the Tra- 
dition; and if he cited a passage 
from Plato’s Republic, he was cog- 
nizant of addenda to be found in St. 
Augustine’s City of God and Blessed 
Thomas More’s Utopia, and in eru- 
ditions about Government, eluci- 
dated in the writings of Suarez and 
St. Robert Bellarmine. His com- 
peers in the secular academy, while 
they applauded the technique of his 
literary artistry, silently yet deeply, 
cherished the cultural assurances 
that were his in the university of the 
Faith. He relished the acclaims of 
his fellow-gentlemen of the craft, 
par inter pares; and he gently re- 
pined when he noted the lack of con- 
gratulary courtesies from the Cath- 
olic clientele. An illustrative inci- 
dent upon this point will not be 
amiss. 

One noon-hour, as he was stroll- 
ing away from the Congressional 
Library, he came within respect- 


able hailing distance; I took my 
companion, who was a Jesuit Scho- 
lastic from Gonzaga College, for- 
ward to meet the affable don; and 
we were immediately invited to 
lunch with him at the Cosmos Club. 
(Are there not a thousand still liv- 
ing who received those friendly in- 
vitations from Professor Egan?) 
But the Scholastic readily accepted 
my suggestion to invite him to lunch 
at the Gonzaga (for I had often 
wondered how a college or univer- 
sity salary, Catholic or otherwise, 
could meet the bills of so many 
lunches). Egan was honored to be 
escorted to “second table” at Gon- 
zaga. After lunch, the genial Rec- 
tor set us pleasantly in the Com- 
munity Recreation. The profes- 
sorial hospes easily started a con- 
versation. 

“It seems to me, Father Rector,” 
he said, “that we Catholics are much 
behind our separated brethren in 
many of the little amenities of life, 
in the nice, even if inarduous cour- 
tesies that befit an occasion. For 
instance—and you will kindly par- 
don the personal note in this obser- 
vation—if I have a sonnet or an es- 
say or story in Harper’s or in Scrib- 
ner’s, 1am promptly showered with 
missives of encomium,—let us say, 
from Dean Howells and Watson Gil- 
der, Underwood Johnson and 
others; but if I have pages equally 
good in THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp or the 
Ave Maria, I never receive a word 
from any member of our good 
household of the Faith, clerical or 
lay.” 

The pleasant twinkle again en- 
livened his eyes, and the mustaches 
were stroked in a playful quizzi- 
calness. 

“Ah, Mr. Egan,” the gracious Rec- 
tor earnestly replied, “you are in the 
family, one indeed in the household 
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of the Faith. Now children at the 
family hearth, in the family circle, 
do not feel the need of speaking 
compliments to one another.” 

Mr. Egan seemed delighted to ap- 
prove the explanation; but I now 
fancy that he added a Shake- 
spearean echo in a tone, pleasant 
yet wistful, or maybe enigmatic: 
“Tis true, "tis pity; and pity ’tis, 
*tis true.” 

With appropriate tones and ges- 
tures, he served the delicate fringes 
of social amenities, — countless 
asides in an hour of conversation, 
minuscula, as it were, for the main 
text: or the grace notes, as those 
minute dots are termed on a musi- 
cal score: ceremonial preciseness 
at table, a sort of painstaking artis- 
try in concocting the dressing for a 
salad or in truncating an egg, or 
sweetening with Gallic phrases, in- 
stead of sugar, the black glamour 
in the demi-tasse. Sometimes in 
public lectures, his studied finesse 
in gesture could be distracting. For 
an example :—one afternoon, when 
Father Havens Richards wished to 
be represented at an Egan public 
lecture at the Catholic University, 
and not finding any of his Faculty 
available for that academic pro- 
gram, the trustful Rector requested 
me to attend it in his name and with 
his card of salutation. The dis- 
course had to do with the poetry of 
ll Poverello, and the life of that be- 
loved Assisian,—a theme which was 
in later years developed into Egan’s 
volume, Everybody’s St. Francis. 
Well (and alas for me!) the gentle 
lecturer, quite early over his paper, 
began to develop a gesture,—an up- 
lift of his right hand, the thumb and 
forefinger in a friendly meeting, di- 
rected towards the front line of the 
frock-coat, tentatively poised en 
route as if to await the proper mo- 
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ment to be set in the vest pocket. 
Over and over again, the maneuver 
of that gesture was enacted, and 
(shame on me!) instead of concen- 
trating attention on the readings 
from the saintly-minded poems, I 
think now that I spent the entire 
hour with childish curiosity to see 
the grand finale of the rise and fall 
of those gesticulations, and the fore- 
finger and thumb ultimately at rest 
in the vest pocket. 


Another idiosyncrasy, especially 
in his conversational narratives, 
was a tendency to digress with 
genealogical aside-notes, with his 
little catalogues about “the cousins 
and the sisters and the aunts” of a 
character who came to be named in 
the narrative. How did he remem- 
ber all these incumbrances without 
carrying a vest-pocket edition of 
scores of relationships. From his 
father’s racial heritage, he seemed 
to be a veritable Seanachie of count- 
less clans, a kindred spirit in those 
fields of genealogy which were cul- 
tivated amongst the ancient Greeks, 
and Hebrews and Gaels. Thus if it 
was a Mrs. Cholmondeley that was 
mentioned in a Fifth Avenue setting, 
she was likely to be a “sister-in-law 
of an O’Shaughnessy of Ohio who 
was a step-brother of the Marken- 
hams in Oregon when that territory 
sent over a great deal of lumber to 
the restorations of the chateau of 
Marquise d’Oilee whose great grand- 
aunt once lived on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland.” If you heard 
Mr. Egan in later years lecture on 
“The Embarrassments of a Diplo- 
mat,” you will not have forgotten 
the entirely fascinating manner 
with which the Emeritus Ambassa- 
dor wove the warp and woof from 
the intricacies of relationships at a 
royal reception in Denmark; “And 
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all of the cousins and the sisters, 
and the aunts, the cousins and the 
sisters and the aunts.” And if you 
ever witnessed John Drew on the 
stage in Pendennis you saw a paral- 
lel to these byplays in genealogy 
and in heraldry and cousins ger- 
man,—Uncle Pendennis urging a 
coltish nephew to be true to Vic- 
torian standards; for the family had 
a forbear who campaigned in upper 
India and afterwards married the 
lady-in-waiting to the duchess of 
lower Burgundy, and their children 
were brought up by an old uncle 
Dingleworth, Bart., in Sussex; and 
many more details about the cousins 
and the sisters and the aunts of 
the Pendennis purlieus and nomen- 
clature. 


It would be ungracious, indeed 
erroneous, if these shadow-graphic 
allusions to one of Mr. Egan’s char- 
acteristics created an impression of 
caddishness or of supercilious lingo- 
isms in his elegancies of speech and 
deportment. Far from affectation 
and artificiality (which Hazlitt so 
profoundly condemned as the masks 
of ignorance) Egan’s playful and 
yet serious evocations in a forest of 
pedigrees came as naturally to his 
narrative as the names and records 
of a hundred athletes in the facile 
eruditions of students on the cam- 
pus, or of gamins under the bleach- 
ers. Surely it was human of St. 
Augustine centuries ago to observe 
that the child’s play of those who 
are grown up is called business. 

Maurice Francis Egan, moreover, 
made it his business to encourage 
youthful aspirants in any worthy 
vocation, in literature especially. 
He knew the manual of modes to 
develop confidence in his young as- 
sociates; and if there were at times 
grandiloquent statements in his 


coaching, he demonstrated at least 
his own confidence in the prospects 
of a disciple. Scores of his con- 
temporaries who now survive him 
can attest to his delicate assurances, 
by word or look, even when his 
urging seemed astounding. Thus, 
for a proximate example, when he 
gave me in the following year, some 
letters of introduction for the jour- 
ney abroad, one of the documents 
to be presented to Lady Lindsay in 
London, unfalteringly stated that I 
would acquaint her Ladyship with 
the current news about American 
literature. Fortunately, as it is per- 
missible to look into the face (and 
the teeth) of a note of introduction, 
I had time to find sufficient maga- 
zines at Brentano’s in Paris and 
London and read the current re- 
views, and. so not emerge from 
Brunswick Square a disgrace to Mr. 
Egan’s sweeping advertisement. He 
had whispered to me over the note 
that Lady L. had recently published 
her poetic volume on The Prayer of 
St. Scholastica; and (in a more sub- 
dued whisper), “Lady Lindsay is an 
Anglican, and may yet come to the 
Faith”: that she was the daughter 
of a Lord Fitzroy and a Rothschild, 
he added in his zest for pedigrees. 
Fortunately Lady Lindsay did not 
peruse the contents of the Egan let- 
ter, but asked at once and earnestly 
for “that affable and talented gentle- 
man,” and then for “any recent news 
about the beloved Louise Chandler 
Moulton,”—‘“that Louise whom an- 
other Bostonian, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, was wont to call “Godmam.” 
My hodgepodge of notes from Harry 
Thurston Peck’s Bookman, and 
from other reviews, happily re- 
mained in silence, until Lady Lind- 
say, standing in her study, and rest- 
ing her clasped hands on a high- 
back chair, finally asked if she could 
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not present me with an autographed 
copy of the St. Scholastica; and, 
when the butler went to call a han- 
som, she also autographed her vol- 
ume, The Flower Seller. Thank 
you, dear Maurice Egan, I must 
have said, sotto voce. And was it 
too democratic, perhaps plebeian, 
for me to wave the two books at the 
stolid-looking “Bobby” who sig- 
naled to the cab at the exit of the 
Square! 

A thousand thanks from worthier 
sources of gratitude were showered 
upon him during his laborious years 
of kindnesses and encouragements. 
Writers who, it should seem, had 
mounted above the youthful need of 
an applauding word were still made 
joyous by Egan’s approbations and 
gentle criticism. Canon Sheehan, 
in his high station in the literary 
world, was one out of several who 
welcomed the accolade from the 
busy desk of the American Embassy 
in Denmark. 

Even when the Ambassador had 
ended his legation, and returned to 
America, he continued, as if in 
youthful zeal, to exhibit the heart 
and pen of cheerful kindnesses. 
Surely, his countless friends will 
welcome here the inclusion of one 
of his very best letters, done in the 
old manner of benignity and gentle- 
ness; and notice how chattily he 
harps on the dear string of man- 
ners, as he did years before in his 
little book on The Gentleman. 


“September 5, 1918. 

“I have just finished your Marie 
of the House d’Anters; I thank you 
most cordially for sending it to me; 
— it is interesting for itself, and in- 
teresting because I knew you when 
you were in the early springtime of 
youth, and it shows, in part, what 
you are like. Of course, I find more 
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pleasure in the Ballads of Child- 
hood. They are fortunately like no- 
body else’s poems, and I am glad 
that I can find no other influence 
in them but—Earls. 

“The d’Anters are very well done. 
I once knew a family near Paris 
who were very much like them; a 
Papal title had raised them above 
the climbing crowd; but they took 
themselves more seriously, as the 
young Count and Viscount; and I 
remember being asked to consider 
whether Vidame or Chevalier was 
proper for a third title. I knew, 
too, a very charming girl, the daugh- 
ter of a rich Jew in New York, who 
went through the same experience 
as your Rebecca. You might have 
made more of that scene. The book 
reads as if you wrote it with pleas- 
ure. It is very unlike the usual 
Catholic novel; the Jews are treated 
in a new way, and a way that shows 
both originality and deep thought. 
You love Paris, don’t you? But 
what a change,—your Paris has 
gone. One cannot help smiling at 
your analysis of the ‘class feeling’ 
among Americans, and I like your 
tolerant attitude to it. Belonging 
to no class and affiliated with all 
(my relations include Hungarian 
grandees, distinguished Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen, honest Irishmen 
who draw ice wagons, I suspect, la- 
dies of the Colonial Dames and La- 
dies of no particular pedigree), I 
have endeavored to find out why it 
should be so violent,—as an out- 
sider. If you were as long in the 
diplomatic career as I have been, 
you would see its persistence and 
force. Among the Secretaries, it is 
a real thing; the distinction between 
who is a gentleman and who is not, 
is drawn with decision. . .. We have 
lived many years at the most royal 
court in Europe, yet everybody is 
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more simple than at home here. 
People here seem to make a cult of 
unconventionality or become too 
artificial. ... 

“I must I suppose find some fault 
with Marie of the House d’Anters. 
The Consul General at Paris does 
not have a ‘first secretary’; that is 
reserved for the Embassy. The 
Consul General concerns himself 
only with business affairs, and his 
social position is much inferior to 
the Ambassadors (and here sound 
screams of agony, as an American is 
equal to everybody! It’s a mud- 
dle!) Nevertheless, it is a fact. I 
wonder how the Catholic colleges 
are treating it; I hope that they pay 
more attention to the conventions 
than they did in my time. One de- 
fect in the Catholic colleges is the 
absence of the lay element; good 
priests are turned out,—good ma- 
terial for priests formed; but, in the 
experience of Catholic college boys 
at my Legation, I found that they 
needed a lot of sand-papering. 
They seemed to consider the usages 
of good society as of no importance, 
and therefore they were handi- 
capped. Marie of the House d’An- 
ters has made me think. 

“Harry Crawford is a very good 
type,—‘attractive,’ to use an Over- 
tired adjective. You do better with 
him than with Marie. Rebecca 
really ought to have been the heroine 
of the novel. We shall talk it over, 
if I am able. I shall try to keep an 
engagement to lecture at Harvard 
again in the Winter, and see you at 
Holy Cross; then we shall have a 
long talk, according to your ballad, 


“When I come back to Boston 
Town, 
By good roads and by tumbledown, 
From ten long years of travel and 
the wonder-lands I know. 


“I like Boston Town, with the ca- 
thedral and Faneuil Hall and Judge 
Grant and the Tavern Club and the 
purple glass in the windows; and 

“I am always yours, 

“MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN.” 


But it is time to say an affection- 
ate Good-Night from the campus to 
this souvenir of Maurice Francis 
Egan. And may we not intone the 
Requiescat through a tribute which 
was written by one of his life-long 
companions and compeers,_ the 
scholarly and beloved, Henry van 
Dyke,—requiescat et ipse in pace. 


“In the Summer of 1916, on my 
way from my post in Holland for a 
brief vacation on a little salmon 
river in Norway, I stopped over in 
Copenhagen to visit Egan. Despite 
his recent painful illness he was an 
incomparable host. His courtesy 
embraced my littlest daughter, to 
whom he gave a charming Danish 
doll, named Dagmar, and promised 
to send her a new outfit of clothes 
every year. He was not only the 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, he 
was its Prince Charming, the one to 
whom all turned for help in diffi- 
culty and for conciliation in dis- 
pute. ...I first became acquainted 
with Maurice Francis Egan in the 
eighteen-eighties when I became a 
member of the Authors’ Club of New 
York shortly after his entrance. 
Many a night, after a joyous sym- 
posium, we walked home through 
the empty streets in the wee, sma’ 
hours, talking of the things that 
make life worth living,—faith and 
friendship, work and poetry. He 
was a firm Catholic and I am equally 
firm Presbyterian, but ecclesiastical 
differences never divided us. No 
doubt he would stretch the doctrine 
of ‘invincible ignorance’ enough to 
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give me a good hope, and certainly I 
made the doctrine of ‘prevenient 
grace’ include him. Always, through 
the long years of our friendship, he 
was the same cheerful, loyal, and 
serviceable man. In poverty and in 
what writers call wealth, in sickness 
and what men of high-strung tem- 
perament call health, in lodgings 
and in a palace, he grew and was un- 
changed.” 


Catholic and American, Maurice 
Francis Egan’s earnest devotion to 
the Cause and to all good causes in 
his life and letters was a bright and 
sustaining memory even to the day 
of his Extreme Unction. “In the 
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first place, looking back—if I had 
my life to go over again, I should 
never worry about anything that 
might happen—during my long life 
the things that I worried about never 
happened, and the things to which 
I gave no unhappy thought always 
happened. I should like to say, too, 
for the benefit of the young, that 
when one is old, one regrets not the 
sins one has committed so much as 
the good deeds one might have per- 
formed. As a Christian, I trust that 
I can leave my sins to Christ, Who is 
more merciful than man; but I can 
never forgive myself for not having 
been keener to discover means of 
helping others.” 


VISTAS 


By RutH MERRILL 


AYBREAK, and trailing folds of mist, still rising, 
Float in the dew-cooled air of early morn 
As shimmering, wraith-like veils, that cling diaphanous, 
To the winged grace of a ballet dancer’s form. 


Noon, and the coppered bronze of the rows of maples 
Gleams proud above their battered trunks of gray, 
Flinging a brave defiance to all young cynics, 

Who cry, “With age all beauty flies away!” 





Dusk, and the prying glance of the last small sunbeam 
Sparkles along the ripples as before, 

Breaks into prismed gleams, that fade and vanish, 
Lost on the grayness of the wave-lapped shore. 


Night, and its spangled bowl of mammoth spaces 


Quickens the soul with breath of worlds afar, 
While in a cage of blackened pine tree branches, 


Drowses the waning moon with one lone star! 
















THE TRACK OF EDWIN DROOD 


By CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 


E mystery of Edwin Drood was 

not the mystery of his murder, 
or who killed him, or how the mur- 
der was committed or why. In the 
half of the novel which Dickens 
wrote before he suddenly died, he 
was so unusually prodigal, not of 
hints but of almost open statements, 
that none of these things is so much 
as left to the imagination. Even 
when Dickens intended the reader 
to understand that the apparent 
mystery was no mystery at all, as in 
Our Mutual Friend, he kept up the 
pretense that it was, for what he 
considered artistic purposes. In 
Our Mutual Friend the revelation 
that John Rokesmith is John Har- 
mon is made as dramatically by Mr. 
and Mrs. Boffin as if the reader had 
not known it all along. But in Ed- 
win Drood Dickens left nothing even 
pretendediy mysterious. He osten- 
tatiously repeated and rubbed in, 
over and over again, all the points 
mentioned in the first sentence of 
this article. 

And yet, even though there was 
no mystery about Drood’s murder, 
Dickens did intend a mystery, and 
an original kind of one. What was 
it? Obviously, since the manner 
and reason and even place and time 
of the murder were all cleaned up 
in the written half—except the mere 
recital of Dick Datchery’s tracking 
the murderer down, which seems in- 
tended to come in the next chapter 
or so—the mystery was about some- 
thing else. The written part merely 
led up to the beginning of the real 
plot, and Dickens was anxious to 


get it completely out of the way as 
fast as possible. This was why he 
went to such lengths in acquainting 
the reader, almost at the outset, 
with John Jasper’s motives and in- 
tentions, and, as he went along, with 
the scene, manner, and date of the 
murder. He wanted to get the first 
half, which may be called the intro- 
duction, fully and thoroughly before 
the reader’s mind so that he could 
start in on his real business. 

As he kept his own counsel, there 
is no way of knowing what the mys- 
tery was to be. But its nature need 
not be in doubt. He wrote in a pri- 
vate letter that the novel he was con- 
templating would be based on the 
murder of a nephew by his uncle. 
There was nothing new in one rela- 
tive murdering another, and Dickens 
was perfectly aware of that. So he 
explained in the same letter that the 
originality of his scheme consisted 
in the revelations to be made by the 
murderer himself. These revela- 
tions, therefore, must have been the 
intended second half of the book, 
leading in the Dickens manner up to 
a breathless climax. The murder 
cleared out of the way—as the last 
written paragraphs showed Datch- 
ery to have cleared it—the road 
was open for the gradual revelation 
of what lay behind it. What that 
was the reader was to be kept from 
guessing until the dramatic unfold- 
ing; but the scene was all set when 
Datchery recorded his complete tri- 
umph in the cipher mark he wrote 
on the inside of his door, wherein he 
had recorded in the same cipher— 
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carefully explained by Dickens—his 
slow but increasingly successful 
progress on the trail. 

What could the murderer have 
had to reveal? Of course, something 
that would not only sustain the 
reader’s interest but whip it up un- 
til the climax was reached. He had 
nothing to reveal about the murder. 
Dickens had been meticulous and 
repetitive about that. On Christmas 
Eve Jasper ended his long and care- 
ful plotting (Dickens has made us 
see all his stages with the most bare- 
faced openness, beginning with the 
night when he drugged the wine of 
Drood and Landless and incited 
them to quarrel) by lying in wait 
for Drood, strangling him, and de- 
stroying the body by quicklime. 

Dickens was already interested in 
quicklime as a means of concealing 
amurder. He had made sensational 
use of it in his last preceding novel, 
Great Expectations. But in that 
story the murder was averted at the 
last moment. One of Dickens’s ways 
was to toy with an idea in one story 
and then, in a later one, to develop 
it fully. For instance, Lady Ded- 
lock’s death at the horrible, obscene 
parish burying-ground is led up to, 
through Bleak House, by implanting 
in the reader’s mind the horror of 
that filthy place. But it had already 
been in Dickens’s mind in embryo 
for a long time, and in Nicholas 
Nickleby he led Ralph, on the last 
night of his life, to that same ceme- 
tery—the descriptions are identical 
in the two books—and made him 
cling to the bars and look in at the 
very time he was contemplating sui- 
cide. Then Ralph went home and 
hanged himself. Dickens felt that 
more could be done than that with 
that place of horrid fascination, and 
in Bleak House, when his plot-mak- 
ing powers had matured, he made 
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a tremendous scene of Lady Ded- 
lock’s death there after having al- 
ready implanted in the reader’s 
mind the full and shuddering terror 
of it; even by having Lady Dedlock 
go there, view the place, and nearly 
faint at the sight. 

In Great Expectations Orlick 
made every preparation to kill Pip 
and destroy his body with quick- 
lime. Nothing prevented it but the 
almost accidental entrance of Pip’s 
rescuers as Orlick took up his 
weapon. This was a little crude, 
and the long arm of coincidence was 
just a bit too long. In Edwin Drood, 
as in Bleak House, Dickens intended 
to carry the idea he had experi- 
mented with to natural fruition. He 
had grown vastly in the power of 
construction in those few years. He 
introduces the quicklime signifi- 
cantly, in such a way as to compel 
the reader’s attention, and even 
makes Durdles explain the way it 
will work. Then he locates the 
scene, leaving nothing in doubt ex- 
cept the question whether Jasper in- 
tended to destroy the body in an 
empty vault or in a near-by place. 
Jasper takes Durdles, who has the 
keys, secretly to the cathedral, 
drugs him, takes the keys from his 
pocket, presumably makes a wax 
impression of the one he wants, re- 
stores them before Durdles awakes, 
and leaves nothing for the reader to 
guess about except the precise place 
of the destruction. 

As for the method of the murder, 
it was to be by strangling. Sir Luke 
Fildes was the artist who made the 
cover for the monthly serial in 
which Edwin Drood was to be pub- 
lished. This cover, as was usual, 
was made up of a few small pictures 
representing the principal events of 
the novel, not to be understood by 
the reader until he had read it. 


























Dickens instructed Fildes to draw 
Jasper, in one of these pictures, as 
wearing a scarf around his neck. 
Fildes objected that Jasper was al- 
ways represented as wearing a small 
tie, and Dickens relaxed his secrecy 
so far as to explain that this time 
Jasper wore a scarf because it was 
the weapon with which he strangled 
Drood. 

So much to show that, the murder 
once exposed by Datchery, the real 
mystery was about to begin and un- 
fold. As Dickens had already told 
Forster, it was to come from the 
murderer himself; and as there was 
nothing left to tell about the mur- 
der after Datchery had made the 
last triumph and chalk-mark on his 
door, it was to take up all the rest 
of the book. Only half had been 
written when Dickens died without 
warning. It would have been a 
progressively exciting story, climax 
piled on climax, for that was Dick- 
ens’s way. It would have dealt with 
matters unsuspected by the reader, 
for Dickens intended the book to be 
the solving of a mystery. But what 
mystery? 

Whatever it was, it had to do with 
events long anterior to the murder 
and even to the introduction of the 
characters into the story. They 
were known to Jasper, and by de- 
grees Jasper was to let them out, 
probably by compulsion and by 
means of the exciting series of dra- 
matic episodes Dickens knew so 
well how to pile on each other. We 
shall never know; but the half of the 
book that was written supplies clues 
to their general character. 

These preceding events all re- 
lated in some way to Asia. The 
Asiatic background is always pres- 
ent. The two Landlesses came from 
Ceylon, so recently that they were 
still very Ceylonese and not at all 
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English. Both were obviously des- 
tined to take a great if not the lead- 
ing part in the development of the 
plot. The influence upon their char- 
acters of whatever their experience 
in Ceylon had been is insisted on 
throughout, and interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways by the other characters. 
Helena has told a little of that ex- 
perience to Mr. Crisparkle, and Ne- 
ville has told a little more, but it was 
not Dickens’s way to have them tell 
the really important and significant 
events. Who the Landlesses were is 
not even intimated; that is to come 
out later. The brutal guardian of 
their childhood, then dead, is only 
hinted at, much less pointedly than 
the elder Harmon, then dead, was 
hinted at in the first part of Our 
Mutual Friend. 

What Jasper had to do with Asia 
no one will ever know, but there 
are hints. Throughout the story he 
is dogged, all unknown to himself, 
by the old woman whose opium 
joint he frequents in London, and 
who hates him. She knows some- 
thing about his past and is de- 
termined to find out all about him in 
the present. Many of the Drood- 
solvers assume that what she knew 
had been unconsciously revealed to 
her by Jasper in his opium dreams. 
Some of it had, but obviously not 
enough to account for her hatred or 
her pursuit. Who was she, and 
what was her relation to Jasper? 
Jasper did not know, had no sus- 
picion. 

For that matter, we do not know 
who Jasper was, and know nothing 
of his early history or antecedents. 
What tendrils of them reached into 
Asia we know not; Dickens did not 
intend us to know until the revela- 
tion. He smokes opium, sur- 
rounded by Lascars and Chinamen 
and perhaps other Asiatics. On the 
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surface he was apparently Drood’s 
uncle, not much older than Drood, 
and appeared to be a quiet and con- 
tented music-master in a cathedral 
town. But Dickens tells us that un- 
der the surface he nursed a fierce 
unguiet and hated his surround- 
ings; Jasper let that much out him- 
self. His life in the somnolent ca- 
thedral city was abhorrent to him, 
and the only times when he could be 
himself was when he could slip to 
London and immerse himself in 
opium among his Asiatic fellow-cus- 
tomers of the woman who secretly 
hated him and meant to ruin him. 
The real Jasper is unknown to us 
from the introductory half, and so 
is all his prior history. That, evi- 
dently, was to come out in the sec- 
ond half and to be the backbone of 
the story. 

Through the book there are re- 
peated references by the old woman 
to “John Chinaman over the way.” 
He, like herself, kept an opium den. 
The Drood-solvers generally pay no 
attention to John Chinaman and 
never suspect him of having any im- 
portance in the story. He had not 
been introduced in person when 
Dickens died. But John Chinaman 
was to play a part in the plot, and 
not improbably had had something 
to do with that earlier history which 
Jasper was to unfold—not in Lon- 
don, though; whatever his connec- 
tion with it was related to events in 
Asia with which Jasper had no sus- 
picion of his connection. 

This conclusion about John 
Chinaman is based on Dickens’s 
methods. As I have said, the cover 
for the monthly serial consisted, as 
usual, of a few pictures representing 
important events or characters in 
the plot. They were so few that not 
one of them could be wasted on 
things of no importance. Yet Fildes 
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was instructed to draw a picture of 
John Chinaman sitting alone in his 
opium den, and, obviously from his 
attitude, waiting for something or 
somebody. If he had had nothing to 
do with the plot, Dickens would 
have been wasting that valuable 
cover space on a mere ornament or 
decoration. It was not Dickens’s 
way. 

Whether Jasper himself had ever 
lived in Asia or had never been 
there, in some way the story he was 
to tell had its roots there. The book 
is fairly impregnated with Asiatic 
atmosphere, transported into Eng- 
land and into the unlikeliest part— 
Cloisterham, which means Roches- 
ter. There was much of the tiger 
about Neville, observed by the other 
characters and not to be accounted 
for by the mere fact that he was 
born in Ceylon. Under Mr. Cris- 
parkle’s influence the tiger in him 
was being tamed. His sister Helena 
had much the same nature, only in 
her case it was passionate but good. 
The donkey Sapsea summed it up, 
as to Neville, in the all-sufficient 
conclusion that the youth was un- 
English. In their different and more 
intelligent ways, the other char- 
acters, including the wise and 
benevolent Crisparkle, also observed 
the same unaccountableness—shall 
we say the same difference from 
Englishmen? 

Jasper’s opium dreams began 
with Asiatic scenes, located for ex- 
ample in Burma. He saw proces- 
sions of elephants in Asiatic sur- 
roundings, and similar fantasies. 
This is usually accounted for sim- 
ply by the fact that opium will make 
a man dream about anything. So it 
will; but does an opium victim’s 
imagination necessarily turn to 
Asia? Does every opium smoker be- 
gin immediately to conjure up the 
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Orient? Dickens, it must be re- 
membered, did nothing without a 
purpose, at least in his later two or 
three novels, when he had become 
more of an artist about plot-con- 
structing. Even in his early years 
a favorite trick of his was to bring 
in something apparently casually 
and without significance, which 
plays a large part in the dénoue- 
ment. Mrs. Nickleby’s pointless 
ramblings turn out, at last, to have 
a bearing on the plot, in some in- 
stances, and to explain some things 
otherwise unexplained, such as her 
seeming maundering about what 
had soured Ralph. When he wrote 
Nicholas Nickleby Dickens was 
young and no plot-master, but as he 
grew older and acquired a grip on 
the art of plot-making he carried 
this device along with him and made 
it count significantly. It is strong 
even so early as Little Dorrit, as for 
instance when at the beginning 
Clennam prowls about the house on 
his return from China,—or so Flint- 
winch believes. At the end this 
turns out to be the reason why Mrs. 
Clennam determined to destroy the 
incriminating paper she had kept so 
many years; she was afraid of what 
he would discover, and so was Flint- 
winch. It is on that apparently un- 
important fact that the dénouement 
hangs. 

One Dickens method, in all his 
books after Pickwick, was to remind 
the reader at intervals, by the 
slightest and most seemingly irrele- 
vant trifles, of what he wished to 
have subconsciously kept in mind. 
In Edwin Drood it was Asia. The 
reader is never permitted to get very 
far along some other line of thought 
without his attention being jerked 
back to that, if only for a moment 
and if only in a ridiculous way. For 
example, the blantant ass Sapsea, a 


wholly comic character, is boasting 
of his knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries, though he has never been out 
of England. He tells how, in his 
trade of auctioneer, he instantly 
recognizes a foreign product such as 
a French clock, and then comes the 
crescendo, “the Chinese porcelains, 
Pekin, Nankin, and Canton!” The 
speech is wholly absurd and has no 
connection whatever with plot or 
story, but that last phrase never es- 
capes the reader’s mind; to this day 
it is one of the most frequently 
quoted of Sapsea’s bursts of non- 
sense. Asia, Asia, always Asia, even 
in insignificant allusions like this. 
The reader must not be allowed to 
forget Asia, even though his atten- 
tion must not be too ostentatiously 
directed to it. 

What it was that was to force 
Jasper, step by step, into revelation, 
we have little clue to. The cover 
has a picture of him frightened by 
the apparition, in the dark, of some- 
body—a man, or a woman disguised 
as one—who is the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the dead Drood. An- 
other picture represents men, two of 
whom are shown by their dress to be 
certainly Datchery and Crisparkle, 
wildly pursuing somebody up the 
cathedral stairway. The somebody, 
of course, was Jasper, and Datchery 
is pointing the way. So we know 
that some one, perhaps the daunt- 
less and ingenious Helena, made 
Jasper believe for a moment at least 
that either he was seeing a ghost 
or that Drood was not dead after all, 
and in that moment of terror he let 
something out. We also know that 
at the last Jasper was trying to elude 
his pursuers even after discovery, 
and that Datchery was hot on his 
trail and, from his pointing finger, 
on the verge of coming up with him. 
There must have been, of course, 
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many other incidents by which Jas- 
per was forced into admission after 
admission until the culminating one. 
The cover space was very limited, 
and besides Dickens had no inten- 
tion of making things too plain. 

Repeatedly does Dickens, even in 
this introductory half where he 
meant to guard his secret, give hints 
about the part the past is to play in 
the story, as for instance, Neville’s 
“But if Mr. Drood knew all that lies 
behind me, far away from here—” 
He was referring to Asia, but giving 
no more explicit hint. Dickens’s 
invariable method in all his books 
was to make the second half move 
more swiftly than the first; to fill it 
with surprises; even to introduce 
new characters who play a great and 
sometimes a dominating part. There 
is nothing, for example, in the first 
half of A Tale of Two Cities to hint 
at the revelation of Dr. Manette’s 
story, except that he had one; noth- 
ing to prepare the reader for the 
event in her childhood that inspired 
Madame Defarge with a lifelong 
longing for the blood of all the 
D’Aulnais family. In fact there is 
nothing in that first half to intimate 
that she had any special antipathy 
to Evremonde, more than was part 
of her ferocity against all aristo- 
crats. Yet, though this is Dickens’s 
invariable method, the Drood- 
solvers generally write as if all the 
important characters were de- 
lineated in the first half, and as if 
only minor surprises were to be 
looked for in what, according to his 
usual method, was to be the real 
book—the second half. 

They did not pay any attention to 
the slight hints, though all Dickens 
readers know his way of tossing in 
a momentarily striking fact and in- 
stantly leading the reader to some- 
thing else so as to forget it until the 
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climax, when its full significance 
looms up. As an example, Helena in 
Ceylon was able to disguise herself 
as a boy so effectively, when she and 
Neville ran away from the man— 
to be brought in later and explained 
(like the long-ago reason of Gash- 
ford’s hatred for MHaredale_ in 
Barnaby Rudge)—who had_ so 
cruelly treated them, that no one 
suspected her sex when the two 
were wandering. That, by the 
Dickens method, was to recur to the 
reader’s memory hundreds of pages 
further along, when Helena repeated 
that exploit to the destruction of 
Jasper. Most of them dismiss Baz- 
zard as a nonentity, despite Dick- 
ens’s slight but purposeful clues to 
his unusualness, such as that of a 
stolid and wooden clerk being in 
reality so imaginative as to be given 
to romantic play-writing, and as the 
hard-headed lawyer Grewgious sub- 
mitting to him and not to any one 
else. 

Some of them overemphasize the 
probable importance of Tartar in 
the plot. That is because Dickens 
wrote a memorandum in which it 
appears that Tartar had a hand in 
running Jasper down. It ought to 
be plain what Dickens’s reason for 
this was. Tartar was the lover of 
Rosa Bud. In order to enlist the 
reader’s interest in the youthful 
courtship, it was imperative to give 
Tartar something to do. It is in- 
tolerable to have one’s feelings 
deeply affected by the portrayal of a 
heroine whose romance is centered 
in a mere lay figure. Dickens prob- 
ably discovered that when, having 
made Esther Summerson enthrall- 
ing to all readers of Bleak House, he 
invented a lover for her who might 
as well have been a tailor’s dummy. 
He was apparently conscious of it 
while he was writing that book, for 
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his efforts to make Allan Woodcourt 
seem to have something to do with 
the story are laborious and painful. 
By the time he had grown skillful 
enough to write Edwin Drood he 
was no longer in danger of making 
that mistake. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that Tartar knew something, 
afterward to prove of importance, 
concerning the Asiatic background 
of the plot, for he had sailed every 
sea and was at home in every land; 
and why not Ceylon, China, Burma, 
or whatever Oriental country was to 
supply the true foundation of the 
real Drood story? But that is pure 
guess, and this article is confined to 
legitimate deductions. 


For more than half a century the 
Drood literature has been incessant 
and always growing in volume. It 
includes whole books and infinite 
magazine articles. Some of the 
books have been in fiction form, like 
the one published last Spring, some 
partly so, some in the essay form. 
The subject has enlisted the labor 
of writers as noteworthy as G. K. 
Chesterton and Andrew Lang. 
Aside from the writers, there are 
the private individuals who end- 
lessly debate it; Edward F. Rinds 
of Chicago, in a magazine article 
published a couple of years ago, de- 
clared that in the United States 
alone there were thousands of 
“Droodites,” as he called those who 
are absorbed in this fascinating 
problem. Many are the collectors 
of Droodiana; one of them I know 
of, an Iowa business man, has a 
standing order with his London 
agents to send him immediately 
everything that comes out relating 
to the subject, and he believes he 
has everything ever published on it. 

This is not simply because it was 
an unfinished novel. When Long- 


fellow heard of Dickens’s sudden 
death, with no details, his immedi- 
ate reaction was to express the hope 
that Dickens had lived long enough 
to finish Edwin Drood, which was 
certainly his greatest novel. Enough 
of it was written to vindicate Long- 
fellow’s judgment as an experienced 
critic. The usual superficial com- 
ment is that it was “different from 
his general style,” but those who 
make it fail to see that there was 
much more than a_ difference. 
Dickens had become an artist in 
construction. His first books were 
ungovernable riots of an unre- 
strained imagination and exuberant 
spirits. He did not then know much 
about novel-writing considered as 
an art, but was always learning. 
He did not reach the height of 
Edwin Drood in one bound, but by 
degrees which can be traced through 
the succeeding books of the previ- 
ous twenty years. Great Expecta- 
tions, the last before Drood, marked 
his high-water mark in art, though 
still not perfect. He had so far ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of true art 
that he intended to finish it by part- 
ing Pip forever from the cold- 
hearted Estella. Bulwer Lytton 
persuaded him that it would never 
do to finish the novel with an “un- 
happy ending,” and against his bet- 
ter judgment Dickens unwillingly 
completed the story with an uncon- 
vincing scene in which Estella, 
turned into a warm-hearted woman 
worthy of Pip, sees her error and is 
united with him. He hurried over 
the writing of it and was evidently 
dissatisfied with it, and no wonder; 
for the whole course of the story 
pointed to that “unhappy ending” 
which, at that time, was not fashion- 
able however true to life it might be. 
Enough of Edwin Drood was 
written to show that Dickens had 
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shed finally all his previous handi- 
caps. It drives on, without wasting a 
word, to its conclusion. Finished, 
it would have been what Longfellow 
thought it, his supreme achieve- 
ment. The Drood-solvers mostly 
do not know it, but this is the un- 
conscious reason why, after more 
than half a century, the subject 
only increases in interest. The ob- 
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AN OLD-TIME IRISH BALLAD-SINGER 


ject of this article has been to show 
why the mystery cannot be solved, 
and to furnish all the conceivable 
evidence about the general direction 
of the unwritten plot and its pur- 
pose. Little can be obtained, Dick- 
ens was so close-mouthed; but all 
that is reasonable to conclude is, I 
think, set down here. He kept his 
secret. The rest is silence. 


By Maurice V. REIpy 


ITH ragged clothes, and shoes of gaping holes, 
He stood upon the muddy, cheerless square, 
And sang a Gaelic love-song to the crowd 
Of mountain people who had gathered there; 
Frieze-coated men intently bent the head 
To catch the magic of each word he said. 


And young men whispered snatches of the song, 
To blushing maids, each hiding in her shawl 
The beauty of the mountains, and the grace 
Of high-born beauties in some knightly hall, 
When minstrels played, and singers softly told 
Of the sweet tale of love which ne’er grows old. 


An old dame in her hooded cloak and cap, 
Smiled as she waved her head from side to side, 
As though she, too, were singing in her heart, 
Of the old days when she became the bride, 
Of the sad time-scarred man who lingered near, 
And in her smiling eyes there glints a tear. 


With ragged clothes and shoes of gaping holes, 

He stood upon the muddy, cheerless square, 
But in the glorious freedom of his soul, 

No battered tramp whines forth for pennies there; 
He stands within Kincora’s walls and sings 


To noble men and women, and to kings. 




















THE PEREGRINATIONS OF AUTHORITY 


By Fercus KERNAN 


URING the Middle Ages the 

concept of a central authority 
that was both spiritual and temporal 
dominated the political theory of 
Europe. The Reformation saw the 
disappearance of this idea that for 
over 1,000 years had been the source 
of unity and order. For the past 
three centuries Western civiliza- 
tion with its governments, its cul- 
ture, its social and legal formalisms 
has traveled the road of individual- 
ism, of private judgment, of self- 
determination. The guidance of 
that Church which claims both in- 
fallibility and universality as its at- 
tributes has been rejected in favor 
of an autonomy that is purely sec- 
ular. For the individual ethics has 
replaced piety, humanism, the 
study of man, has been substi- 
tuted for theology, the study of God, 
and the “cold monster,” the State, 
has been forced to seek in the realm 
of nature, in the domain of reason 
and of matter, a basis for what is 


called “sovereignty” —the post- 
Reformation substitute for au- 
thority. 


The Reformation introduced a 
fatal dualism into the stream of his- 
tory. Luther’s burning of the works 
of St. Thomas Aquinas with which 
Chesterton so dramatically con- 
cludes his biography of the Angelic 
Doctor was symbolic of the aban- 
donment of theology by the Western 
world but it was also symbolic of 
something else. The same flames 
which consumed the Summa Theo- 
logica reduced to ashes the De 
Regna, that charter of true head- 
ship in which the teachings of Aris- 





totle were brought into conformance 
with the Christian idea of God work- 
ing through the organic commu- 
nity. No longer was the State to 
draw from the Church the knowl- 
edge of its origin and its goal. No 
longer was human sovereignty to 
have a “sacral” basis. The author- 
ity whose sublime voice had con- 
tinually reorientated men and na- 
tions toward the matrix of all power 
and light was impugned. Not only 
was religion to be divorced from lay 
affairs but politics was to follow an 
abstraction called “nature” rather 
than the God of heaven and earth. 
A new epoch in government was 
thus inaugurated. 

It is important to note that au- 
thority, the authority claimed by 
the State in the Middles Ages, was 
spiritual as well as temporal and 
was based on the concept of nature 
plus supernature. It depended for 
its validity on the mystical unity 
of Christ and His Church. Its politi- 
cal archetype was not the headship 
of emperor or king but the spiritual 
headship of Our Lord Himself. In 
the world of created beings its ever 
present analogy was the mystical 
unity of soul and body. To destroy 
the spiritual basis of authority, to 
assert that it could be reconstructed 
as a purely temporal affair by a spe- 
cies of logical legerdemain, was to 
deny the spiritual nature of man, 
or, what was infinitely worse, to 
deny the human nature of Our Lord. 

St. Thomas Aquinas whose superb 
ontology had affirmed that the na- 
ture of man was irrevocably fixed 
in the nature of God, had also up- 
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held the mediately divine origin of 
the State. Fixing his eye, the keen- 
est eye that ever pierced the sophis- 
tries of the Nominalists, on being 
itself, the Angelic Doctor proclaimed 
that the State flows from the Divine 
Law (lex Aeterna) by way of a law 
of nature whose binding force is 
God’s will. Government (regna) is 
the object of a judgment that is 
God given. Man is by nature a po- 
litical animal (animal politicum) 
created to serve God and live in com- 
munities (in multitudine vivens). 
Political headship, authority (do- 
minium politicum) is neither 
mechanistic, nor absolutistic, nor 
contractual but organic and as such 
springs from the nature of God and 
of man. Government would have 
emerged even in a state of innocence. 

This sound and logical outline of 
a natural law in which the State as 
well as the Church had its appoint- 
ed place furnished the solution of a 
problem which St. Augustine him- 
self had overlooked. Indeed, as far 
as the greatest minds of the thir- 
teenth century were concerned, the 
Thomistic doctrine meant the end 
of an argument that had long vexed 
publicist as well as canonist. Nev- 
ertheless it is important to remem- 
ber that, even in the Middle Ages, 
there were many opponents of St. 
Thomas, for it is among these that 
we shall find the advance guard of 
the Reformation and the progeni- 
tors of the modern conception of 
sovereignty. 

Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw has 
said that “the Reformation began as 
a political movement at latest as 
far back as the thirteenth century 

. . and its religious side displayed 
itself later.t Since we are partic- 


1The Social and Political Ideas of the Great 
Thinkers of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, Introduction, pp. 24, 25. 
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ularly interested in the political as- 
pects of the Reformation it should 
be of value to seek the reasons that 
lie behind such a statement. It is 
certainly true that in the Middle 
Ages there was a great deal of con- 
troversy between Realists and Nom- 
inalists concerning the sources of 
temporal authority. Ultimately the 
whole subject of political power 
which was discussed from every 
angle by the great Scholastics re- 
solved itself into the single ques- 
tion: “Does the power of govern- 
ment derive from man or from 
God?” It is safe to say that no 
more important question had been 
asked for the past eight hundred 
years and there is a sense in which 
the Reformation may fairly be held 
to have begun in the answer which 
the Nominalists made to it. 

For the medieval Nominalists, 
particularly Siger of Brabant, Mar- 
silius of Padua and William of 
Occam, declared unequivocally that 
the State and sovereignty spring 
from man rather than from God. 
Already, St. Augustine, influenced 
by Plato and Plotinus, had hinted 
that the State was not an ethical 
complex and that “human govern- 
ment as well as human property are 
consequences of the Fall of Man.” 
Already, John of Salisbury, the 
pupil of Abelard, had proclaimed 
that government is “the essence of 
iniquity” and that the State is an 
artifact which man has unlawfully 
extorted from God (aut eztorsit aut 
presumpsit a Deo). The Nominal- 
ists now went a step further and 
attempted to describe exactly how 
this artifact of government came 
about. 

They unearthed an ancient theo- 
ry which had been bequeathed 
to medieval thought by the unpo- 
litical Romans—a theory which 
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was as different from the Pauline 
doctrine of the Body and the Mem- 
bers as the government of Tiberius 
was different from that of Charle- 
magne. The State, they declared, 
was merely a mechanism composed 
of human atoms and the process by 
which these atoms were brought to- 
gether to form a government was 
a compact. Power, the temporal 
power of the State, had its origin in 
an act of voluntary subjection (pac- 
tum subjectionis) by which the peo- 
ple transferred the sovereignty 
vested in them to king or emperor. 

These men wrote learnedly of nat- 
ural right and justice. They ar- 
gued and generalized about this fic- 
titious contract until it appeared to 
be a principle firmly grounded in 
both divine and human law. They 
invoked God Himself to give a me- 
chanical construction to the soul- 
less State which they sought to cre- 
ate. Indeed the name of God was 
often on their lying lips but the 
thought in their hearts was power. 
They were possessed of a rapacious 
interest in separating sovereignty 
from the spiritual guidance of au- 
thority. If the temporal power could 
be conceived as originating in a 
contract between people and ruler, 
if it could be argued that some- 
time in the legendary past sov- 
ereignty had been made up into a 
sort of power-parcel and deposited 
at the feet of the monarch by a do- 
cile body-politic, then it followed 
that the State was man-made, a 
purely secular affair, and, as such, 
the Church had nothing to do with 
it. This was exactly what the Nom- 
inalists were interested in proving. 

The State, which for St. Thomas 
was an organic unity of will and 
reason embracing executive and 
people in “one Holy law,” a moral 
agent with duties as well as rights, 


became by virtue of the nominalistic 
“compact” an artificial thing, a cor- 
poration, in a sense, little more than 
a machine for the production of 
physical power. That sovereignty 
which the Protestant princes of 
Europe greeted with such ecstasy 
and concerning which Machiavelli 
was to write a sixteenth century 
best-seller was cold, hard, coercive. 
It made no attempt to reach the in- 
ner moral disposition of men. It 
could stun, mangle, enforce obe- 
dience but it could not create assent 
because, though it had physical 
power in abundance, it had not and 
by its nature it could not have au- 
thority. To build their artificial 
lay State the Nominalists had to mu- 
tilate the community and violate its 
organic structure. In their search 
for temporal -headships they aban- 
doned the principle of fellowship. 

Perhaps this was the reason why 
Nominalism failed to convince the 
people of the Middle Ages to whom, 
as von Giercke, says, “the idea of 
unconditional obedience to the tem- 
poral power was repugnant.” Men 
who regarded the emperor as the 
“minister omnium” and who spoke 
of the Pope as “the servant of the 
servants of God” were not likely to 
accept a form of sovereignty which 
divorced political right from politi- 
cal duty and separated law from jus- 
tice. To whatever heights, in later 
centuries, the contract fallacy was 
to climb on the shoulders of dynasts 
and dictators it could hardly be said 
of the Nominalists that they had 
followed Napoleon’s maxim: “soyez 
de votre siécle.” The sane, robust 
and eminently practical mind of 
Scholasticism rejected this theory of 
the State. The pompous heresy 
which pagan Rome in the throes of 
dissolution had spawned in the lap 
of the Middle Ages fell riddled by 

















the arrows of Thomistic logic. Peo- 
ples as well as rulers continued to 
believe that, since all power is of 
God, the temporal power had its 
roots in spiritual authority. Only 
by a successful attack on the doc- 
trine of the Church could the State 
be deflected from its true destiny. 
The politics of St. Thomas could not 
be refuted as long as the theology of 
St. Peter was supreme. The Nom- 
inalistic theory of government was 
to lie where it had fallen until it 
was revived by the religious contro- 
versies of the Reformation. 

Luther regarded government as 
a sort of necessary evil—an ob- 
stacle which the true Christian, in- 
tent on the salvation of his soul, 
must somehow learn to surmount. 
In his politics, as in his theology, 
he replaced the fruitful Thomistic 
concept of nature and supernature 
with the narrower Augustinian doc- 
trine of sin and redemption. “Life,” 
said Luther disdainfully, “is earth, 
therefore let doctrine be heaven.” 
Government, a man-made thing, is 
essentially corrupt, a mere out- 
growth of original sin. The Chris- 
tian needs no temporal power over 
him and if the State exists it exists 
“only because of the wickedness of 
the human heart.” 

But the work of God in time and 
history is not to be denied with im- 
punity. The distortion of political 
forms which followed this “other- 
worldly” orientation of Protestant 
religious experience is part of the 
price Western civilization has had 
to pay for the Reformation. Imman- 
uel Kant was to carry Luther’s 
thought to its logical conclusion 
when he enunciated the pernicious 
doctrine that, while it is through the 
pure reason only that man is 
brought into contact with God, “the 
action of political bodies takes 
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place in the physical sphere and is 
apprehended only by the practical 
reason.” Into the chasm thus cre- 
ated between the temporal and the 
eternal Europe was to plunge in 
1914, the descent toward Armaged- 
don being smoothed by Hegel’s 
theory that the State—particularly 
the German State—is subject to no 
law either human or divine. Hegel- 
ianism encountered Marxism at the 
bottom of the abyss and the circle 
of immanence was complete. The 
Creator was abolished, swallowed 
up by His creation. Both Church 
and State were absorbed by an 
atheistical collectivism which denied 
God and man in the name of society. 

In order to understand the de- 
scent of sovereignty into the mael- 
strom of the World War and the 
emergence of the social or “totali- 
tarian” states of Bolshevism, Fas- 
cism and Nazism, it is necessary 
to take into account the tremendous 
impetus which political Nominalism 
received from the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. Dominated by the Gnos- 
tic idea of the inherent sinfulness 
of all earthly institutions, Martin 
Luther could see no good whatso- 
ever in government. His political 
philosophy is contained in such 
pithy remarks as: “rulers are all 
fools and scoundrels” and “the true 
Christian needs no State.” Yet Lu- 
ther was a very fair politician in the 
modern sense of the word and no 
one knew better than he how to use 
those very rulers whom he affected 
to despise. In his warfare with the 
Papacy he found his strongest ally 
in the monster which Nominalism 
had bred of pagan error and Chris- 
tian heresy. 

For eight centuries a single spir- 
itual head had maintained the unity 
of Christendom. The Catholic 
Church had been able to support 























nationality because it was interna- 
tional; it had overcome the limita- 
tions of feudalism because it was 
by nature without limitation. It had 
maintained the rights of individ- 
uals, supported peoples against 
kings, protected the villein against 
the oppression of his liege lord, up- 
held the young monarchies against 
the exactions of empire, because it 
possessed authority. In short it had 
been able to wield very pronounced 
secular powers because it was in 
its essence nonsecular, that is to 
say, spiritual. And throughout all 
this time the Church had reared its 
head proudly and victoriously 
against the hydra of temporal au- 
tonomy. It was autonomy which 
Luther now offered the sixteenth 
century princes. This is the reason 
why his doctrinal revolt was fol- 
lowed by the rebirth of Nominalism 
and the political disruption of 
Christendom. 

This is the reason why his attack 
on Catholic theology was followed 
by a form of autonomy which was 
to chain the young limbs of Na- 
tionality to the rack of absolutism 
and lead Europe to the cataclysm of 
1914. And if Luther, looking heav- 
enwards and disdaining earth, rapt 
in the Plotinian communion of the 
“alone with the alone” was content 
to abandon the State to the powers 
of the evil that ruled the world 
there were many who were willing 
to do him lip service if they might 
work their will on the derelict. 
There were many who were willing 
to use his name, or any other name, 
including that of Beelzebub himself 
if only they might separate tem- 
poral headship from the authority 
which claimed the right to interpret 
the Divine law and dictate the mean- 
ing of Divine justice to princes and 


peoples. 
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Rulers whose lust for power 
amounted to a form of demoniac 
possession found it particularly dif- 
ficult to renounce the pomps of 
Satan when, in the name of religious 
progress, the kingdoms of the world 
were offered them as the price of 


apostasy. German princelings, 
eager to wrest their feudal estates 
from the grip of the Emperor were 
immediately consumed with zeal for 
a sectarianism which opened such 
enchanting vistas of autonomy. 
Monarchs who wanted more wives, 
dynasts who sought to strengthen 
their absolutism, embraced with 
fervor a political philosophy which 
promised autocracy as well as a 
new deal in morals. Is it surpris- 
ing that the Nominalist doctrines 
achieved a tremendous popularity, 
became, almost overnight, the latest 
fashion in statecraft? 

For, if the State was merely a 
man-made thing, a purely temporal 
affair founded on the shifting sands 
of human policy rather than on the 
eternal law of God, why then the 
temporal ruler might have all of it. 
Sovereignty might be vested irre- 
vocably and unconditionally in the 
person of the king. A bluff and 
hearty Henry VIII. might get every- 
thing he desired and still proclaim 
that he ruled “by divine right.” 
Later on a Louis XIV. would say 
“L’etat, c’est moi’’ and move grace- 
fully through life into the pages of 
history as Le Grand Monarque. In 
the case of Charles I. and the six- 
teenth Louis this concentration of 
power would prove—well—not quite 
so fortunate. But the earlier enthu- 
siasts of political absolutism did not 
realize that the contract theory was 
a machine that could be made to 
reverse its gears. 

Once it was assumed a priori that 
State had its origin in a contract by 
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which the people transferred all 
power to the monarch in return for 
the protection afforded life and 
property by government it was easy 
to go a step further and consider this 
fictitious agreement as an _ irre- 
vocable covenant conferring abso- 
lute legality on the will of the ruler 
and imposing on the people the duty 
of unquestioning obedience. The 
social contract in its original form 
was thus made to produce the ler 
regia which sounds so ridiculous to 
our democratic ears: “The force of 
law resides in the will of the king,” 
said the Legalist, or as Hobbes 
was to put it: “The holders of sov- 
ereign power cannot commit injus- 
tice.” In other words: “The king 
can do no wrong.” So ran the logic 
of those who upheld what might be 
called the bird’s-eye view of Nom- 
inalism. 

But Locke and Rousseau were to 
use the same premises to arrive at 
a very different conclusion. They 
too were to argue that government 
was a purely human artifact, they 
too were to find the beginnings of 
the State in a contract. But this 
contract, they held, was revokable 
at the will of its makers. Since “a 
king is merely a thing men have 
made for their own sakes,” surely 
it follows that men can unmake him. 
If sovereignty is something that the 
people have given the ruler, the gift 
may be resumed at the pleasure of 
its donors. That they did actually 
resume it a whole series of revolu- 
tions amply attests. By the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century a 
parterre of deposed or decapitated 
monarchs bore witness to the second 
triumph of Les Idéologues. The ad- 
vocates of the worm’s-eye view were 
able to demonstrate that they too 
had force behind their arguments. 
We observe here what appears to 
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be an antinomy, an inherent con- 
tradiction at work in the theory of 
sovereignty which Nominalism 
sponsored. Is it necessary to point 
out that an inherent contradiction 
is also proof of inherent error? 
That the deus ex machina of the 
contract theorists could be made to 
produce both the absolutism of the 
Stuarts and the republicanism of 
the Paris commune is pretty fair evi- 
dence that some one had been wrong 
in the very beginning. It began to 
look as though the absolutely au- 
tonomous State-building machine 
was an oracle that, in the vulgar 
phrase, might be “worked.” Who 
could say what monster it might not 
bring forth? Edmund Burke began 
to inquire very seriously into the 
nature of this thing. He looked at 
it from all sides for he was a very 
thorough man and, having done so 
he expressed his fears of it. But 
he went almost unheeded. Already 
the advance notices of the Hegelian 
three-ring circus were going up. 
The Mane, Thecel, Phares of the 
World War had appeared on the 
horizon of Europe. 

Jacques Maritain says some- 
where that “it is an act of coward- 
ice not to see and not to call by its 
name the evil that is done forever.” 
Let us therefore admit once and for 
all the malignancy of the doctrine 
that since the fourteenth century 
has borne the brand of heresy. The 
most obdurate enemy of the work 
of spirit in time is not brute force 
or knavish cunning but pseudo- 
reason—the error which is doubly 
dangerous because it wears the 
mask and habiliments of truth. The 
evil, the very great evil which Nom- 
inalism wrought was not the exalta- 
tion of the temporal power over the 
spiritual, nor even the creation of 
a Machiavellian vade mecum for 




















princes. It was the attempt to set 
up within the State itself a substi- 
tute for the spiritual authority of 
the Church. 

Error is not static. It is subject 
to a law of negative progress which 
finally lands its adherents in the 
arms of the Father of Lies. The 
lords of the sixteenth century po- 
litical jungle had been content with 
the acquisition of an independent 
secular power. Not so the doctri- 
naires of the seventeenth century. A 
moral basis for government, a 
pseudo-authority, had to be found. 
And since to find it outside the 
State would be to fall back into the 
sphere of influence of the authority 
which the Reformation had repu- 
diated, the State itself had to fur- 
nish it. Government came to be 
regarded not only as the agent for 
the enforcement of law but as the 
very source of law. State-made jus- 
tice was conceived as the emana- 
tion of divine justice. As Hobbes 
says in the Leviathan: “laws have 
to be obeyed as between the State 
and the individual not because they 
are reasonable but because the State 
has so commanded,” and again, 
“law can never be against reason 
for the State is the supreme judge 
as to what is reason.” Already by 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the idea that the State is in- 
fallible had begun to creep into poli- 
tics. Ruler sovereignty had begun 
to speak with the accents of au- 
thority. 

However what one man has made 
another man can undo. Rousseau 
was also interested in finding the 
sources of political power and, stak- 
ing his claim considerably down the 
social scale, he appealed to the gen- 
eral will of the people to rid the 
world of kings. A new sort of sov- 
ereignty was born with a Thermi- 
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dorean inerrancy and perfection of 


its own. Sponsored by the guillo- 
tine the principle of revolution be- 
comes a pseudo-divinity with its 
own tables of laws, with its priests, 
acolytes, ritual and festivals. The 
head of Louis XVI. is demanded by 
the virtuous St. Just because he has 
betrayed the revolution. The 
pseudo-authority of the depths 
howls its defiance at the entire 
Almanach de Gotha. 


I have attempted to point out how, 
under the tutelage of Nominalism, 
the sixteenth century nation build- 
ers constructed the autonomous lay 
State by adding power to power, 
prerogative to prerogative to pre- 
rogative until the Renaissance mon- 
arch was a secular corporation sole 
“tricked out in the purple of Im- 
perial Rome.” The sovereignty thus 
created was at first vested in the 
ruler, but who could guarantee that 
it would remain there? Later on 
it would be vested in an oligarchy, 
in an army or in a commune. The 
laws, the system of succession, the 
form of government which one man 
or one group of men had instituted 
might be changed overnight by a 
coup de main engineered by another 
man or another group. The twen- 
tieth century dawned upon a world 
in which the State had become little 
more than an ampitheater for the 
exercise of the will to power of domi- 
nant factions—a mere arena in 
which autocrats and deputies, gen- 
erals and parliamentarians sought 
self-expression by impersonating 
the Weltgeist. 


But observe. Government where 


it is delivered up to that lust for 
absolute power which, as Lord Ac- 
ton says, “corrupts absolutely” has 
never been permitted to remain a 
Politics 


purely temporal artifact. 
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has no substratum of undeviating 
instinct, no rock bottom of natural 
law which can be depended upon to 
give it a definite structure apart 
from the practice of the Christian 
virtues. Nor is government, any 
more than man himself, obedient to 
a law of necessary progress which 
enables it to dispense with the 
guidance of the divine decrees. If 
it does not go right it will inevitably 
go wrong. If it is not, in its pecu- 
liar order, superelevated by God, it 
will fall into the hands of Satan. 
And this is exactly what happened. 

The authority which had sought 
a sacral basis for the temporal power 
in the eternal law of God, the au- 
thority which had been the bulwark 
of Western civilization and which 
had made of medieval Europe a 
Christian family of nations, van- 
ished with the Reformation. The 
soul of the political headship was, 
as it were, separated from its body. 
And though for four hundred years 
monarchs, diplomats, prime min- 
isters and peoples tried, by war, by 
revolution, by the invention of shib- 
boleths and abstractions to bring 
back authority to the edicts of the 
State, they tried in vain. It was as 
though an angel who had long 
watched over the affairs of men had 
at last taken flight. 

However, after the dragon’s teeth 
of political individualism had been 
harvested in the World War of 
1914-1918; aften ten million men 
had been slain and fifty million 
maimed by wounds and disease in 
the vain attempt to establish the 
supremacy of matter over spirit, au- 
thority returned to human govern- 
ment. The totalitarian or social 
State, a hydra-headed succubus lift- 
ed a satanic voice to claim those loy- 
alties which post-Reformation po- 
litical theory had separated from 
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their true object. Government, long 
estranged from God, had finally 
reached a condition of self-estrange- 
ment which made some form of re- 
conciliation highly advisable if the 
flimsy fabric of the modern State 
was to survive at all. Politics had 
been resolved into its socio-biologi- 
cal elements by the war. A reunion 
of forces was therefore effected— 
with the Devil. The doctrine which 
had been branded as a heresy in the 
fourteenth century, which had sepa- 
rated Church and State in the six- 
teenth century, developed in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century 
into a shape of evil that stalked 
boldly about marketplace and forum 
asserting its right of succession not 
only to the throne of Czxsar but to 
the Keys of Peter. 

There is, indeed, abundant evi- 
dence that the new collectivistic 
governments which are now begin- 
ning to rear their heads against the 
old sovereign States of Europe are 
all examples of a somber religio- 
political devotion, a form of author- 
ity, a unity of the temporal and 
spiritual powers which Western 
civilization has not seen since the 
Middle Ages. But this devotion, this 
unity, this authority is of the Devil 
rather than of God. Here in the 
crowd-mind of collectivism, subject 
to a social hypnosis which is incapa- 
ble of grasping the real, the bond- 
slave of a propaganda that glorifies 
the irrational and the hysterical, 
here authority has at last come to 
rest. And there appears to be no 
folly or wrong or injustice which 
these great political crowds will not 
acclaim as law provided only that a 
sacrosanct leader introduce his 
platform with the appropriate catch- 
word and the correct mystical ges- 
ture. 

Bolshevism, Fascism, Nazism are 
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all alike in one important respect. 
They all seek to replace sovereignty, 
a temporal thing with authority, a 
spiritual thing. They are in effect, 
statolatries, forms of the religion of 
the State and the allegiance which 
they demand is absolute. The citi- 
zen is made to feel the impact of 
the State’s power through every 
plane of his being. The school, the 
family, the conscience, the will it- 
self are ruthlessly invaded and the 
problem of determining what things 
belong to Czsar and what things to 
God is made ridiculously easy. 
Czsar claims everything and every- 
thing is rendered unto him. The 
result is a telescoping of individ- 
uality that is horrible to contem- 
plate. 

The authority which these gov- 
ernments exercise, the authority 
which is making European parlia- 
mentarians tremble for the future of 
human liberty, appears to have been 
achieved through a perversion of 
man’s religious nature. It is as 
though the totalitarian State had 
access to some sort of infernal reve- 
lation, as though it were guided by 
an inverted sacral illumination 
which has nothing in common with 
the sanity, the rationality, the stand- 
ards of Catholic Christianity. We 
see this in its intolerance, in its 
ruthless suppression of minorities, 
in its hatred of criticism, in its con- 
stant appeal to the emotions rather 
than to reason but we see it most 
clearly in the carefully cultivated 
atmosphere of violence which sur- 
rounds this latest religious hyper- 
trophy. 

Slogans, programs of persecution, 


inflamed irredentisms, add to the 
crowd-mind of the social State a co- 
hesive element of potential or ac- 
tual violence. For the crowd to re- 
main a crowd it must always act. 
Whenever its leaders are unable to 
canalize its energies, whenever its 
high-priests are unable to point out 
new enemies to overcome, new ob- 
jects of aversion or hatred, the 
crowd-mind disintegrates. But to 
find a parallel here we would have 
to go back to the ancient orgiastic 
religions of the East—to the wor- 
ship of Baal and Ashtoreth whose 
devotees were accustomed to seek 
both religious fervor and patriotic 
unity by leaping, howling and the 
plentiful sacrifice of enemies. The 
religion of Christianity, of the 
Church, of the community may be 
maintained and propagated by peace 
and understanding and charity. 
The religion of the cave, of the 
grove. of the crowd can only hold 
its power and make its influence felt 
by an activity which increases 
rather than decreases the tensions, 
rancors and concupiscences of hu- 
man nature. 

Let us note in conclusion that the 
principle of evil is, by definition, 
that principle which can only gain 
self-affirmation by the denial of all 
that is different from itself. Sacro 
egoismo nationale may form a pow- 
erful and dangerous crowd but it 
can never form a true community or 
a true State. It may become in the 
hands of fanatics a religion but it 
will be the religion of anti-Christ 
rather than of Christ. The sin of 
the fallen angels was the sin of a 
colossal pride. 





































TO AUTUMN 


By CuHartes G. MorTIMER 





OME, Autumn, for the weary Summer wanes, 
And veiled at last the hard insistent glare: 
Oh, come with thy soft clouds and gentle rains, 
Come with thy sadness and thy sweet despair: 
Or steeped in livelier air 
And brighter hue 
Blazon anew 
The faded earth with thy proud heraldry: 
Or with thy kindly shadows creep, 
Hide the rough scars of human misery, 
And make an arbor deep 
For widowed hearts that weep. 


But there are sunlit days and loved the more 
That from thy store 
Of fruits and flowers 
Thou savest yet for these last hours 
A choicer bloom, a rarer dye: 
That deep within thy flagon lie 
The richest nectars; that the glade and field 
Now with their last oblation yield 
The subtlest odors; for thy breath can stir, 
Oh, sweet remembrancer! 
Long-buried dreams and ghostly phantasies. 
Arise, 
Come forth into this world of mellowing peace 
And find release; 
All hearts that crave,—their force and passion spent, 
Thy cooling anodyne—a brief content. 


With Autumn rest awhile and brood, 

For she hath tuned her mood 

To pensive love and sober loveliness: 
With Autumn learn to die, 

Look fearlessly 
Upon her wasting realm of huddled trees, 
Like scattered isles, 
Still bathed in Beauty’s smiles, 











But crumbling in the surge of ravenous seas: 
Nay falter not 
If round this narrowing plot 
From day to day 
The scythe of Winter shears away 
The last frail glory; when about thee fall 
The last gold sequins of the wood, recall 
How great were Autumn’s charities— 
Though penury may come, 
How brave her melodies— 
Though earth will soon be dumb 
And tombed in silent snow: 
And even as her dreams are shattered, know 
More blest than Youth is Age, 
And life’s last page 
May hold a splendor to illume 
Our blind and indecipherable doom. 


Now when the world is robed in light 
More crystal bright 
Than Summer-noon 
I thank thee, Autumn, for thy lingering boon 
And slow decline: 
For mists of morning, pearled and opaline: 
For diamond dews, that glister in the shade: 
For grove and pasture, still arrayed 
In richest mantle, where the kine 
Browse on contented, and the careless bird 
Sings to her mate: although at times are heard, 
Soft on the trancéd air, 
The pattering chestnut and the tumbled pear, 
And leaf by leaf falls slowly from the oak. 
Ah, stay thy stroke, 
Wild Winter; shatter not the spell! 
See how the cluster’d flowers stand sentinel, 
The late rose glories, and the butterfly, 
Lights on the bending spire of asphodel— 


With Autumn, learn to die— 
if this be death 
How soft her kiss, how passing-sweet her breath. 














E general attitude toward 

science is in a transition stage. 
Scientific authority still looms im- 
mense in the general mind, but it 
is not quite so unquestioned as it 
was. ... Science gives us but a par- 
tial knowledge of reality. There is 
much, and of the greatest impor- 
tance, that lies outside the scientific 
scheme. A great deal of confusion 
and misgiving has been produced in 
the past by the failure to realize this 
fact. In the new outlook that is pre- 
paring, this source of confusion will 
be done away with. We shall no 
longer be required to regard our re- 
ligious experiences as illusion, art 
will be seen to have a significance 
greater than that of a mere amuse- 
ment and science will rank with 
these as yet another method by 
which man makes contact with 
reality. 


—J. W. N. Suturvan, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
September. 


I do not know whether we are 
now in the final or a still interme- 
diate stage of revolutionary disrup- 
tion, but I am very sure no thought- 
ful person would deny that we are 
living in a truly revolutionary age, 
that the most momentous events 
have transpired in our times, are 
taking place at this very hour, and 
will continue to take place for some 
time yet to come,—until . . . some 


new order based on principles of 
solid authority and accepted cer- 
tainty is imposed upon the anarchy 
of that world which once was called 
Christendom. . .. What kind [of or- 
der] no man knows; but it can only 
be one or the other of two kinds. It 
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will be Christian, or it will be anti- 
Christian; that is to say, its principle 
of authority will be the freedom of 
man in obedience to the sovereign 
laws of God, or its principle of au- 
thority will be the authority of mas- 
ter over slave; which is just another 
way of saying that its authoritarian 
principle will be that of the Vatican 
or that of Moscow: Christ’s King- 
dom or naked Czsarism. There are 


no other principles af authority. 
—Ross J. S. Horrman, Restoration. 


It is a modern weakness to sup- 
pose that all education can be con- 
ducted pleasantly and without seri- 
ous effort. Will-worship has yield- 
ed temporarily to imagination-wor- 
ship, and both wisdom and good- 
ness are promised on easy terms. 
... The psychologist who supposes 
that right development may be had 
without any of that direct disci- 
plinary control which is called re- 
pression errs as greatly as the 
fanatical ascetic who has lost 
sight of development in his furious 
attention to the work of repres- 


sion. 
—O. Haapman, Ideals of Asceticism. 


The British Association which 
pleads eloquently for some authori- 
tative body appointed to save from 
degradation “the language of 
Shakespeare” seems to forget that 
“the language of Shakespeare” was 
in a state of almost complete anar- 
chy and would never have been as 
fine as it is if Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries had not exhibited a 
reckless disregard for such tradi- 
tions as existed. Any solecism per- 





















sisted in long enough by the proper 
persons becomes good English, and 
the most outlandish new forma- 
tions are soon neutralized if they 
prove their usefulness. Swift was 
a good stylist who once drew up a 
list of recently introduced words 
which no decent writer would use. 
Among them were “attribute,” “ec- 
centric,” “entity,” and “idiosyn- 
crasy.” —The Nation, June 27th. 


The greater number of New York- 
ers have not been townsmen long. 
It is perhaps the only city in the 
world that has a peasant popula- 
tion. —Pumir Guevaira, Conquistador. 


We are all of us caught, the sel- 
fish and the unselfish alike, in the 
complexities of the modern order. 
With the best intentions we may 
not see how either to bring about 
equitable distribution or ensure se- 
curity without a breakdown of the 
whole machinery. No _ previous 
problem has ever made such de- 
mands on the highest qualities of 
mind and character. It is possible 
that the world may prove lacking 
... and that as so often before, hu- 
manity may have to pass through 
the dark valley of chaos and suf- 
fering before rising again to the 
heights in a social landscape which 
shall bear little resemblance to that 
with which we are familiar. 


—James Trustow Apams, in The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, July. 


This country has resting upon it 
the greatest responsibility in its his- 
tory. Whether we like it or not, 
we have become the center point of 
the interest of the world. What 


France was in the age of Louis XIV. 
for Europe, what Great Britain was 
after the Napoleonic Wars for the 
civilized world of commerce and 
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that the United States of 
America is to-day for the whole 
world, not alone because of our size, 
much less because of our wealth, so 
much of which has disappeared, but 
really because of our fundamental 


trade, 


principles. If we can continue to 
make those work, adapted and 
modified and adjusted to changing 
conditions, as they have worked 
from the days of Washington and 
Franklin, we can do for the world 
which is struggling to be born what 
Rome did for the world of nearly 
two thousand years ago, not by 
force but by ideas, not by compul- 
sion but by the use of liberty, not by 


pressure but by ideals. 
—NicHotas Munmay Burien. 


The greatest social handicaps 
which impede the progress of the 
world are the innumerable factions 
into which trivial differences of 
race, color, creed and political 
opinion have divided us. These un- 
happy differences keep alight the 
fires of perpetual warfare—nation 
hating nation, creed hating creed, 
race hating race; party hating 
party. Unhappily fraternalism and 
patriotism stand at the antipodes of 
opinion. True fraternalism in- 
cludes everybody. A man is not less 
my brother because he is of a differ- 
ent race, creed or nation. Fra- 
ternalism is inclusive. Patriotism is 
fiercely exclusive. All these “shirt” 
organizations which have recently 
sprung up in the world, in imitation 
of the black shirts of Mussolini, are 
intensely patriotic organizations. 
They do not make for love and peace 
in the world. They make for hate, 
faction and war. 


—Tuomas Lomax Hunter in the Times-Dis- 
patch, Richmond, Va. 


Universal popular education made 
the whole American public literate 
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—so that most of it could read the 
tabloid newspapers. Advertising 
finally came to glorify the business 
opportunity of the poor man’s son 
by enabling him to utilize almost 
every channel of human association 
and every possible caricature of the 
values of civilization to the end of 


salesmanship. 
—Everetr DEAN 
selves. 


Maatin, Civilizing Our- 


Of course I could not endure 
Communism, and as for trying it in 
the United States, I think it would be 
utterly ruinous. Nevertheless .. . 
those Russian communists are on 
fire with a sacrificial and deter- 
mined zeal at all costs, even at the 
cost of ruthless persecution, to build 
what seems to them a just society, 
and the only way in which we ulti- 
mately can compete with them is to 
care, at least as much as they do 
about social justice. What if in the 
end it should turn out that those 
atheists in Russia care more about 
social justice than we Christians in 
America? This is the moral crux 
of our competition with them. 

—Haary Emerson Fospicx. 


That poetry is vitally important 
is clear. To talk of poetry itself be- 
ing dead is the same as to talk of 
language being dead. Poetry is a 
function of language recording, 
vivifying, correcting word and 
idiom, like a purification of the 
bloodstream of nature’s. As long as 








people are talking, exchanging new 
words and evolving a new idiom, 
poetry is an essential activity of life. 
If this function is not performed, 
language, literature and hence, ulti- 
mately, humanity, suffer. 

—New Republic, April 18th. 


Most would-be writers are book- 
worms, and many of them are fa- 
natical about books and libraries. 
But there is often a deep distaste at 
the idea of dissecting a book, or 
reading it solely for style, or for 
construction, or to see how its au- 
thor has handled his problems. 
Some feeling that one will never 
again get the bewitched, fascinated 
interest from any volume that one 
got as an uncritical but appreciative 
reader makes many a student-writer 
protest at the idea of putting his fa- 
vorite authors under a microscope. 
As a matter of fact, when you have 
learned to read critically you will 
find that your pleasure is far deeper 
than it was when you read as an 
amateur; even a bad book becomes 
tolerable when you are engaged in 
probing it for the reasons for its 
stiff, unnatural effects. 

—Donrnornea Baanne, Becoming a Writer. 


It is the worst music in circula- 
tion, and the worst motion pictures, 
that fix the values of all the others, 
and continually tend to drive them 


out. 
+ ~ aes Jay Nock, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 





















THE HIDDEN CIPHER CASE 


By SoonG KwEn-LING AND JAMES W. BENNETT 


AGISTRATE LING of the dis- 
trict of Changchow, China, 
was probably the lone exception 
proving the rule that all Chinese 
jurists are corrupt, viscid-fingered 
and knavish. He combined an ab- 
stract love of justice with a certain 
practical idealism in administering 
it. Asa result, his Court of Law, in- 
stead of being shunned like a plague 
spot, was invariably crowded with 
litigants. 

He was not surprised, therefore, 
when Ming-li, widow of the gov- 
ernor of the province, appeared one 
morning at his court room. He had 
heard that this second wife of the 
governor had quarreled with Chi-fu, 
the governor’s heir and son of that 
distinguished man by a first wife. 

She was a woman in the early 
forties. Her eyes looked fear- 
haunted, the mouth drawn. She led 
forward a boy of sixteen, plainly 
dressed. 

“Most honorable magistrate, this 
is my son, Zung Foh-yang. He is 
the half brother of Zung Chi-fu. It 
is more for my son than for myself 
that I have come to appeal to you to- 
day.” 

“You will state your grievance,” 
said Ling formally. 

“I would have your court direct 
that my stepson, Chi-fu, be forced 
to give us a better house in which 
to live. And grounds that are not 


marshy—” 
“Just a moment, Madame Zung. 
Did your late husband make a will?” 
“Yes, unfortunately he did. I 
have it here.” 


She handed over a 





paper, witnessed and chopped by a 
district headman. Ling read: 


“,.. and to my wife, Zung Ming-li, 
and to my younger son, Zung Foh- 
yang, I give my little house near the 
Tiger Hill Pagoda and the plot of 
ground surrounding it. The re- 
mainder of my property I bequeath 
without reservation to my elder son, 
Zung Chi-fu. I further direct that 
Chi-fu look well to preserve the 
peace and comfort of my wife, Ming- 
li, and my younger son, Foh- 


yang....” 


The magistrate lifted his eyes 
from the paper. “Have you any 
cause to doubt this will? Are you 
charging that it is not genuine?” 

Ming-li shook her head. “To the 
contrary, I saw my husband write 
it. My only hope lies in the line: 
‘to preserve the peace and comfort’ 
of my son and myself. The house 
my husband willed me is a hovel 
that the poorest coolie could not 
use. The roof is almost gone. The 
rain—” 

“Have you been living there, all 
along?” interrupted Ling. 

“Fortunately, no—” she smiled 
a trifle grimly, “or I probably should 
not be living now; I should be dead 
from exposure. I have been dwell- 
ing in my old home where my hus- 
band died. But the moment the 
period of mourning was over, Chi- 
fu evicted us. He used the excuse 
that he intended to remodel the en- 
tire palace. I had no other place to 
go—except this hut.” 
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At that moment an old woman, 
dressed in coolie cloth, pressed 
through the crowd of onlookers in 
the court. Ming-li nodded to her. 

“This is my amah. She was a 
servant in my husband’s household 
for many years. She was present 
at my husband’s—passing. Perhaps 
you may wish to question her—to 
prove my truthfulness.” 

“I’m sure that isn’t necessary,” 
Ling answered perfunctorily. “Yet, 
since she’s here—” He turned to 
the old woman. “How old was your 
late master when he married the 
second time?” 

“Fifty, honored sir. He was sixty- 
seven when he died.” 

“Why did he remarry?” 

“He was very lonely after my old 
mistress’s death. You see—you see, 
my young master, Chi-fu, was away 
all the time with his own friends. 
He and his father could never get 
along together.” 

“Did he object to his father’s sec- 
ond marriage?” 

“Yes. They had a terrible scene. 
Then Chi-fu rushed away from the 
house. He would not even return 
for the wedding.” 

The magistrate turned back to 
the widow. “Did your stepson come 
to see his father during the last 
fatal illness?” 

“Just one time,” Ming-li an- 
swered. “But that wasn’t until the 
doctor had warned us to give up 
hope. The visit of Chi-fu hastened 
my—my husband’s—” Suddenly 
she wrung her hands and lowered 
her head. 

The magistrate gave her a quick, 
keen look. This grief seemed genu- 
ine, much as he had learned to dis- 
trust its display in a court room. He 
turned to the old amah. 

“Were you present when Chi-fu 
came in?” 
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“Yes. I was nursing the old mas- 
ter. Chi-fu demanded the inven- 
tory of his father’s property, and the 
keys. The master said nothing, but 
he gave a deep sigh and pointed to 
a large box near his bed. Chi-fu 
tore this open and took out several 
books. 

“What took place then?” 

“Then, sir, Chi-fu drew from his 
robe two sheets of paper. He went 
to a desk and mixed a little ink on 
a stone. He was in a great hurry. 
Very roughly, he propped the old 
master up in bed and demanded that 
he write his will. He seemed to 
know what his father would write. 
Governor Zung obeyed. Without 
half glancing at the words, Chi-fu 
stuffed one copy of the will in his 
gown and gave the other—he had 
made his father write it in duplicate 
—to my mistress. Then Chi-fu 
left.” 

Ling turned to the widow. “Did 
your husband say anything to you, 
after his son had gone?” 

“Yes. He whispered that it had 
been to guard my happiness, and 
that of Foh-yang, our son, which 
had caused him to write such a will. 
Then my husband fumbled under- 
neath his pillow and pulled out a 
small book. ‘Take this,’ he whis- 
pered. “This book will prove to 
you—’ He—he never completed the 
sentence; those were his last words. 
... Here it is.” With a hand that 
trembled, she gave a small, thread- 
bound volume to Ling. “And now, 
for the strange part of it, sir. As 
you will see, its pages—every one 
of them—are completely blank!” 


That night, at his home, Magis- 
trate Ling gave the book a minute 
scrutiny. Page by page he examined 
it. The very blankness of those 
sheets of gray-white paper angered 
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him. Night wore on, as he con- 
tinued his tedious task. The room 
began to grow cold. He walked over 
to a charcoal brazier in which a 
fire had been laid by his servant. 
With the book under his arm he 
struck a match. Paper and bits of 
dry tinder flared up. With an in- 
stinctive motion, he stretched out 
his hands to the warmth of the 
flame. The book fell, but his mo- 
tion to catch it shunted it directly 
into the brazier. He snatched it 
out, leaves aflutter, but not before it 
had caught fire. He beat out the 
flame. Except along the edges, the 
leaves seemed intact. 

Suddenly he stiffened; his breath 
caught. Each leaf of paper was 
slowly separating, becoming two 
thin sheets. On each of these in- 
ner pages so marvelously glued to- 
gether, was writing. The book was 
in diary form dating back over a 
stretch of years. It differed from 
a diary, however, in one startling 
particular: each entry set down by 
Governor Zung concerned his son, 
Chi-fu. 


“This morning my son called 
upon me and demanded money. He 
threatened to expose me. He had 
learned of that one misstep when 
I was first in office.” 


There were more entries of a simi- 
lar nature, showing that, on one 
excuse or another, Chi-fu had sys- 
tematically mulcted his father. 
Two-thirds through the book was 
the entry: 


“I fear, should this disease of 
mine take me soon to the Last Long 
Home, that Chi-fu will sell my wife 
and my younger son into slavery. 
All day I have been oppressed by 
this fear. How can I save them?” 


An item, near the end of the book, 
interested Ling intensely: 


“This morning I made a profit- 
able discovery, upon talking with 
Zau, the authority on the Tang 
Dynasty. He told me of a prepa- 
ration used in ancient days, the for- 
mula of which he had come across, 
that united two paintings. So per- 
fect was the union that one thought 
them but a single bit of paper. Yet, 
upon application of heat, they fell 
apart and were unhurt by the join- 
ing. This was done when invasion 
threatened. Thus marauding sol- 
diers were tricked into thinking 
them only thick, unmounted scrolls. 
Zau and I plan trying to-morrow to 
stir this mixture from the formula. 
If we succeed, I shall have found a 
way to hide the cryptogram.” 


“Cryptogram?” muttered the 
magistrate. He turned to the next 
page, written the following day: 


“The preparation works! I have 
completed the cryptogram. I shall 
first inscribe it in the final pages of 
the book; then I shall apply the mix- 
ture and close these sheets. I shall 
tell my wife the simple little key— 
heat—which will unlock the book. 
. . » My son, Foh-yang, is showing 
evidences of a good mind. Let me 
advise him, here, that every scholar 
should be well versed in the Ana- 
lects of Confucius. . . . When Foh- 
yang reaches maturity he should 
be able to solve the cipher.” 


A week had elapsed before the 
next item was entered. It was the 
last: 


“I believe that if I will my estate 
to Chi-fu he will permit both my 
wife and Foh-yang to remain quiet- 
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ly in the household until my young- 
er son attains a sufficient age to 
protect himself and his mother. If, 
on the other hand, I divulge now to 
Ming-li the secret I have hidden in 
the cryptogram—how can a woman 
and a boy of fifteen hope to circum- 
vent the thorough rascality of such 
a man as Chi-fu—my perverted and 
unnatural son? Now, for perhaps 
the first time, I can take a certain 
ironic satisfaction in the thought of 
the hours I wasted, yes, completely 
wasted, attempting to make Chi-fu 
memorize the Analects of Confu- 
cius.” 


Following this entry was a blank 
page, then a half page, an apparent 
jumble of ideographs. Ling rec- 
ognized it as the cryptogram. 

It proved, indeed, to be a care- 
fully guarded secret. For hours, the 
magistrate puzzled over those tan- 
talizing characters, trying to gain a 
clue by reading a secondary meaning 
into each ideograph. Then, just as 
dawn was breaking over Changchow 
City, he discovered that clue. Not 
in the cryptogram, but in the final, 
carefully worded entries of the 
diary. Confucius. The Analects. 
The governor had hinted, as broadly 
as he dared, that the key lay in the 
works of the Sage. 

An hour later, Ling was rapidly 
working out a simple acrostic taken 
from the beginning page of the first 
book of the Analects. He sighed 
with satisfaction when the task was 
done, then reached for brush, ink- 
stone and paper. He wrote a note 
and dispatched it to Chi-fu: 


“To-morrow morning at the Hour 
of the Dragon you will come to the 
hut near the Tiger Hill Pagoda 
which your father willed to your 
stepmother and her son.” 
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To this summons he affixed his 
magistrate’s large, square chop. A 
similar note was sent to Ming-li. 


The next morning, Magistrate 
Ling ordered his coolie and man- 
servant to accompany him to the 
new home of Madame Zung. As she 
had stated, the house was a miser- 
able makeshift, almost untenant- 
able. When he arrived, she and the 
old amah were plaiting rushes from 
the marshes that encroached almost 
to the door. The son, Foh-yang, was 
on the roof awkwardly trying to 
thatch a great sagging hole. 

The three dwellers in the hut 
greeted him with hopeful courtesy, 
but the magistrate’s acknowledg- 
ment was so cold and curt that their 
faces fell. When Ming-li tried to 
elicit his sympathy by attempting to 
show him other gaping holes in the 
roof, he halted her with the gruff 
words: “It’s a better house than you 
think!” 

But when Chi-fu arrived a few 
moments later, Ling was all smiles 
and urbanity. The governor’s elder 
son was a handsome man, tall, with 
cold eyes and sardonic mouth. His 
first greeting was guarded and stiff 
but he quickly unbent under the 
magistrate’s pleasant warmth of 
tone. To his stepmother and half 
brother he was a model of punctili- 
ous politeness, yet the eyes he bent 
upon them suddenly smoldered. 
Eyes of steely threat! It could be 
seen that he was arrogantly sure of 
his own position, even in the face of 
their appeal to the magistrate to 
break his father’s will. 

“We shall convene our court 
here,” Ling began, “since it is my 
right to do so. I have heard only 
the evidence of Madame Zung, the 
plaintiff. She demands the fulfill- 
ment of the provisions of her hus- 




















band’s will. Do you, the elder son, 
wish to contest that demand?” 

Chi-fu looked at Ling in surprise. 
“No. Why should I?” 

The magistrate turned to Ming-li. 
“You have only one claim against 
your stepson: for more habitable 
living quarters than this. That 
claim is going to be difficult to ad- 
judicate, since it is couched in gen- 
eral and not in specific terms.” 

At these words, Chi-fu shot his 
stepmother a quick triumphant 
smile. The magistrate went on: 

“Nevertheless, I shall make a 
ruling, and one that does not exceed 
my authority. In order that my de- 
cision may be final, and not sub- 
ject to appeal, I shall demand that 
you, Zung Chi-fu, the defendant, 
put into writing your consent to the 
decree of this court. And in order 
that you may be completely satis- 
fied, I am going to give you a choice 
of decisions, of two alternatives. 
You must make that choice, how- 
ever, within the next five minutes. 
The first proposition is: that you 
pay over immediately one-quarter 
of your father’s estate. You will 
note that I am not suggesting a half 
of it, or even a third—” 

“But that is ridiculous!” Chi-fu 
broke in angrily, forgetting for the 
moment that the hovel had been 
transformed into a court of law. 
“My father’s will gave that estate— 
in its entirety—to me!” 

Ling blandly ignored this out- 
burst. “Just as you say. Then I 
shall state the second alternative. 
Perhaps it will appeal to you. You 
will pay over to your father’s widow 
a sum of money equal in value to 
this house and its plot of ground 
here.” 

A sharp gasp game from Ming-li. 
Her cheeks paled. She cried out: 
“Oh, but—why, that would be—” 
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The magistrate lifted his hand, 
halting her protest. He turned back 


to Chi-fu. The millionaire asked: 

“But how are we to arrive at the 
value of this house? At a forced 
sale, it might bring fifty taels. You 
will not set some unreasonable value 
to it?” 

“On the contrary,” answered 
Ling, “I have a way of arriving at 
its true worth. In fact you will 
agree with me that J have been exact 
in my valuation. You accept the 
second alternative? Then please 
sign this.” 

The magistrate drew from his 
gown a deed conveying to Zung 
Ming-li, widow, properties from the 
estate of Governor Zung equaling 
in value the hovel and grounds now 
occupied by her. “I was so sure,” 
Ling observed to Chi-fu, “that you 
would accept this second plan, that 
I did not trouble to draw up the 
alternative deed. . . . You will put 
your chop here.” 

Chi-fu drew from his robe an ex- 
quisite, tiny jadestone seal cunning- 
ly encased in shagreen, with its com- 
partment for ready-mixed cinnibar 
ink. As he chopped the document, 
he asked: 

“And now, honorable magistrate, 
just what valuation do you set?” 

“Frankly I do not know—yet. It 
may even be that in offering you 
this, I am defeating the ends of jus- 
tice—” 

“But you’ve made your decision!” 
interrupted Chi-fu. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I’ve given my 
decision.” Ling turned and called 
to his two servants who had re- 
mained outside the building, hold- 
ing two shapeless wrapped bundles. 
“Coolie! Boy! Bring in the pick- 


ax and spade.” He pulled from his 
robe and opened the thread-bound 
book, muttering: “One foot on a di- 
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rect diagonal inward from _ the 

southeast corner. That would be 
. pardon, Mr. Zung, you are 

standing on the very spot.” 

With eyes grown hot with angry 
suspicion, the elder son stepped to 
one side. 

“Thank you,” said Ling briskly. 
“Now, coolie, rip up the clay floor- 
ing and dig two feet down.” 

After several moments of labor 
by the servants, during which time 
none of the onlookers spoke, the 
pick rang dully on wood. At that 
sound, Chi-fu suddenly shouted: 

“T see it all now! This is a plant! 
You loaned the woman money and 
buried it—” 

Ling whirled upon him. “You 
forget, young man, that this room 
has been declared a court in session. 
Do you wish a prison sentence for 
contempt of court? If not I advise 
you to keep your accusations to 
yourself. I shall state, however, 
that I have loaned no money to 
Madame Zung; also that I do not 
know with any certainty what is 
buried here. Now—” turning to his 
servants, “pull up that box.” 

Nearly a half hour’s labor was 
needed to excavate a great carved 
chest of Chinese redwood. A blow 
of the pick smashed its rusty lock. 
It contained bar upon bar of molded 
silver. 

Chi-fu stared at it with gaping 
mouth. “Why, why—it will take 
half my fortune to—to equal that!” 

“I gave you your opportunity,” 
said Ling sternly. 

He bent down before the box. On 
the inside lid was a silver plate with 
ideographs graven into the metal, 
but the message was heavily tar- 
nished. Briskly Ling rubbed the 
inscription with his sleeve. He gave 
an exclamation of surprise. 

“This is better than I had hoped. 
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The cipher gave no hint of this.’ 
Then to his servants, “There is one 
more place to dig. Outside the 
door. This inscription says: ‘One 
foot out, from the center of the 
doorway.’” 

A second casket was discovered 
and drawn from the reluctant soil. 
It was considerably smaller but was 
richer in proportion. It contained 
pieces of flawless jade, crystal, 
lapis lazuli, a viceroy’s ju-i, or 
baton, of antique gold, inlaid with 
emeralds. 

Again there was a silver plate in- 
side the lid. This disclosed no new 
treasure. Instead it explained the 
presence of the existing caskets. 
They had been buried there by Gov- 
ernor Zung’s father, the viceroy of 
the Liang-kiang provinces during 
the Taiping rebellion, when half of 
China was being overrun by the 
“Long Haired Rebels.” Governor 
Zung, although he had known of 
the existence of the treasure, had 
not disturbed it. He had saved the 
caskets, like insurance, against a 
time of dire need—a time that did 
not come during his life span. 

Chi-fu was standing, like one be- 


reft. He babbled: “This—this com- 
pletes my ruin! I will be penni- 
less!” 


Ming-li turned to the magistrate. 
“Is that true?” 

“I presume it is. But you must 
remember that he convicted and 
then pronounced sentence upon 
himself. He showed no mercy to- 
ward you.” 

“Perhaps not,” she answered 
gently. “But mercy comes easier 
from a woman. If I tear up that 
paper and refuse to accept the 
money from him—since I have 
enough here for all my needs, 
and for my son—would that save 
him?” 

















Magistrate Ling frowned. “If you 
tear up that paper and refuse to ac- 
cept the reward, you, too, will be in 
contempt of court.” 


“Oh!” began the widow. “I 
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“But,” concluded Ling, the frown 
changing to a smile, “I have dis- 
covered that women frequently put 
themselves in contempt of court. 
And I am sure that no sane jurist 





didn’t know, honorable sir. I didn’t would hold to the strict letter of the 
intend—” law in this case.” 
eo 
HALLOWEEN 


By Mary IRENE WoopruFF > 


NIGHT is the night that the witches walk 
Wrapped in their sable mantles, escorted by their cats, 
Softly, slyly they go gliding through the night in their pointed hats. 


The night is alive with mysterious doings 
Vibrant and restless with eerie sounds 
Of wraiths and ghosts on their yearly rounds. 


Through the night flit shadowy figures 
Faceless and formless in sinister masks, 
Busy with ghoulish, unsanctified tasks. 


On the night wind rides goblin laughter, 
In the churchyard dance the dead, 
With the moonlight burning coldly on many a sheeted head. 


Tonight is the night of the spirits 


Of things better left unseen, 


For unhallowed things transpire on the night called Halloween. 











HEN a government contributes 
to the support or aids in the 
propagation of one religious faith, 
to the exclusion of all others, it can 
be said to have, de facto if not al- 
ways de jure, adopted that partic- 
ular faith as its State Religion. 
Whether the government directly 
subsidizes a particular sect, or 
whether it merely promotes and 
propagates it through an insidious 
and discriminatory use of govern- 
mental institutions, makes very 
little difference. Atheism is no less 
the State Religion of Soviet Russia 
simply because, rather than endow- 
ing an extra-governmental or pri- 
vate atheist cult, the ruling party 
has prostituted the agencies and in- 
stitutions of government to the pur- 
pose of propagating and propagan- 
dizing atheism. In the last analysis, 
whether the method of advancing 
an officially or unofficially adopted 
State Religion be that of direct, out- 
right subsidy or that of indirect or 
even covert aid and favoritism 
through an insidious perversion of 
the instruments of government, the 
net result is the same: the tax- 
payers of all other faiths are re- 
quired to help finance the propaga- 
tion of this particular faith which is 
the object of State support or aid 
and abettance. The taxpayers 
must pay the cost of maintaining 
the instruments, agencies, and func- 
tions of government, just as they 
must pay the direct appropriations 
and subsidies voted by the legisla- 
tive groups themselves. Hence, if 


our public schools, for instance, are 
insidiously used to propagate mate- 





IS MATERIALISM OUR STATE RELIGION? 
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rialism; if professors paid by public 
tax-funds to educate students spend 
their time, instead, proselyting for 
atheism; if tax-money voted for edu- 
cation is used for purposes of ma- 
terialistic miseducation — then 
Christian taxpayers are financing 
the spreading of the gospel of ma- 
terialism just as surely as they 
would be if their State legislatures 
voted a direct appropriation for that 
purpose. From the _ taxpayers’ 
viewpoint, and in the full meaning 
of any broad and comprehensive 
definition of a State Religion, for a 
State University to proselyte and 
propagate one religious faith, to the 
exclusion of all others, is virtually 
one and the same thing as the State 
Legislature’s doing so itself by di- 
rect appropriation of tax-funds for 
the furtherance of that purpose. If 
it can be established that our State 
Universities are propagating and 
propagandizing materialism, exclu- 
sively, then it must be recognized 
that there is strong justification for 
saying that, apparently to all intents 
and purposes, materialism is our 
State Religion. 

To answer in the affirmative the 
question—Is materialism our State 
Religion?—it is obviously necessary 
to establish two things: first, that 
materialism is indoctrinated and 
propagated in our State-supported 
schools, and, second, that no other 
faith or creed is accorded like con- 
sideration and support. The sec- 
ond proposition can be established 
beyond cavil by simply bringing to 
mind a few well-known facts. By 
legislative decree, or even by specific 






















provisions in their constitutions, a 
great many of our States have for- 
bidden the teaching or propagation 
of sectarianism or of the Christian 
religion in any form in State-sup- 
ported educational * institutions. 
And in practically every State which 
does not have such a definite legis- 
lative prohibition there are power- 
fully organized secular forces which 
see to it that this law, whether writ- 
ten or unwritten against the indoc- 
trination of any form of Christian- 
ity in State-supported schools is rig- 
idly observed. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the common interpretation 
and application of this practically 
nation-wide policy of “‘no sectarian- 
ism in tax-supported schools” has 
been to exempt from interdiction all 
anti-religious sects and all anti- 
Christian and naturalistic faiths 
which loosely can be classified un- 
der the general term materialism. 
Indeed, in a considerable number 
of our States it is even permissible 
by law to read, teach, and consider 
in the classroom the Scriptures from 
an anti-Christian viewpoint, al- 
though it is against the law to teach 
or present them from a Christian 
one. In other words, the Bible may 
be read, taught and considered as 
literature but not as Revelation. 
Now, anti-Christians and infidels of 
the Ingersoll stripe have always 
maintained as a central dogma of 
their materialistic faith that the 
Bible should be considered and 
treated only as literature; all Chris- 
tian faiths lay down the dogma that 
it must be regarded as Revelation. 
Yet the Christian teaching respect- 
ing the Scriptures is prohibited in 
our tax-supported schools, while the 
anti-Christian view and doctrine re- 
garding them is not only permitted 
to be taught, but in some cases it 
is required that the Bible be read 
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and considered without reference to 
the Christian religion and from a 
wholly non-Christian viewpoint. 
The same situation holds true 
with regard to other important 
points of faith on which Christianity 
and materialism diametrically di- 
verge. All orthodox Christian faiths 
hold that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God; the materialist holds that He 
was merely the son of man, con- 
ceived and born naturalistically. 
Yet in the schools of many States it 
is considered “sectarianism” to 
teach that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, was supernaturally conceived ; 
but it is not so considered to teach 
that He, a natural man, was con- 
ceived sinfully out of wedlock. His 
life and His ministry may be taught 
historically from the pagan, but not 
the Christian, viewpoint. His mir- 
acles may be interpreted in the lec- 
ture room from a naturalistic point 
of view; they may be branded as 
illusions, fakes, or fictions; they 
may not be explained as real mani- 
festations of divine power possessed 
and exercised by Christ. The his- 
tory of the Church may be studied 
from a pagan, naturalistic view- 
point; it may not be studied from a 
Scriptural standpoint, nor may it be 
explained in terms of the spiritual 
and supernatural. All phases and 
aspects of religion may be consid- 
ered from a pagan, naturalistic 
standpoint, but not from a Christian 
one. Christianity itself may be dis- 
membered, rationalized, discredited, 
and repudiated; but it may not be 
defended. It may not present its 
own case, its own evidences of its 
supernatural basis and authenticity ; 
but materialism and infidelity are 
free to present their cases, their evi- 
dence, real or sophistical, against 
the authenticity of Christianity, its 
supernatural origin and divine mis- 
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sion. That is the way the “no sec- 
tarianism in State-supported 
schools” policy has been generally 
interpreted and rigidly applied; 
that is the form it has taken in prac- 
tice! 

Without extending this phase of 
the discussion further, it is plain 
that not only is Christianity, in all 
its forms, banned effectively from 
our tax-supported schools, but it is 
also clear that materialism, using 
the term broadly to comprise all 
forms of anti-Christian naturalism, 
has not been either by written or 
unwritten law, either by statutory 
proscription or adverse public opin- 
ion, to any large or general degree 
subjected to a similiar prohibition. 
In other words, professors have 
practically a free hand to teach any 
and all forms of materialism. The 
question now arises: to what ex- 
tent, if any, are they using this pow- 
er and discretion, which our Chris- 
tian citizenry has strangely, perhaps 
unwittingly, extended to them, to 
propagate the gospel of materialism 
in State-supported schools and col- 
leges? To what extent is material- 
ism being propagated in State-sup- 
ported educational institutions? 
Such a question, of course, cannot 
be answered with complete mathe- 
matical accuracy. It is not possible 
to measure precisely the influence 
wielded by materialistic professors; 
we cannot definitely ascertain the 
exact degree to which their teach- 
ings affect and influence the lives 
of students; we cannot even state 
with absolute accuracy the percent- 
age of infidel instructors in State- 
supported educational institutions. 
There are, of course, surveys on this 
question, probably the most notable 
and carefully authenticated of which 
is that made some few years ago by 
Professor James H. Leuba. The re- 
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sults of Professor Leuba’s question- 
naire, sent widely to teachers of 
science throughout the nation, in- 
dicated that well over 50 per cent 
of these science instructors are dis- 
believers in both a personal God and 
personal immortality—the percent- 
age varied from 67 per cent of the 
teachers of physics to 86 per cent 
of the teachers of psychology. Sim- 
ilar questionnaires, sent by Profes- 
sor Leuba to students of nine repre- 
sentative secular universities, re- 
sulted in the revelation that while 
the percentage of disbelievers among 
freshmen was only 15 per cent it 
rose steadily among students of 
more advanced standing, until it 
reached 45 per cent among seniors. 
In other words, 30 per cent of the 
students who enter these represen- 
tative secular universities as Chris- 
tians come out as infidels! Such 
surveys as that made by Professor 
Leuba are perhaps lacking in pre- 
cise and absolute conclusiveness; 
but they do, at the very least, indi- 
cate a definite trend in the increas- 
ingly appalling prevalence of disbe- 
lief among both the professoriate 
and university students of advanced 
standing. 

There is another, perhaps more 
certain, way of ascertaining the ex- 
tent of materialistic indoctrination 
in our State-supported universities. 
That is to examine the type of in- 
struction to which students are gen- 
erally subjected in the various 
courses. In this way can be defi- 
nitely established what professors 
are teaching rather than what they 
profess to believe. This method in- 
dicates the extent to which students 
are exposed to materialistic misedu- 
cation rather than the extent to 
which they absorb it. If a student 
is able to hold fast to his Christian 
faith despite the efforts of atheist 




















educators to wrench it from him, 
that is certainly no excuse or justi- 
fication for infidel indoctrination. 
We are not here concerned with 
the effectiveness of professorial cru- 
saders for materialism. Rather, we 
are primarily concerned with the 
extent to which the taxpayers’ 
money is being worse than wasted 
in the propagation of disbelief, the 
degree to which our educational in- 
stitutions have been perverted into 
agencies of anti-religious propa- 
ganda—in short, the extent to which 
materialism has become established 
as our State Religion. 

It is significant that the man who 
during recent decades has had the 
greatest influence in propagating 
and popularizing crass materialism, 
the man who did most to formulate 
vicious and degrading mechanistic 
and soulless conceptions of life— 
this man enjoyed a professor’s chair 
in a prominent State University, and 
from that eminent position spread 
his poisonous theories throughout 
the university world, until to-day 
they dominate the whole presenta- 
tion of biology in secular educa- 
tional institutions throughout the 
nation. I refer, of course, to the 
noted mechanist - materialist, Dr. 
Jacques Loeb, who was Professor 
of Biology in the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1902 to 1910. Dr. Loeb 
summed up the essential points of 
his materialistic faith in his collec- 
tion of Biological Essays entitled 
The Mechanistic Conception of Life. 
In this book, with which biology 
students in secular universities 
throughout the nation are obliged 
to make contact, Dr. Loeb goes so 
far as to maintain dogmatically: 
“All life will yield to physico-chemi- 
cal analysis. ... we ourselves are 
only chemical machines . . . An 
‘idea’ is caused by chemical changes 
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in the body. . .. All life phenomena 
are determined by chemical 


processes. . . our existence is 
based on the play of blind forces and 
is only a matter of chance.” 

The average reader will doubt- 
less conclude that Dr. Loeb has 
strayed far from the domain of 
biology in making such sweeping 
statements on profound philosophi- 
cal questions as to the nature and 
basis and end of our existence. Yet 
one can scarcely find a biology text- 
book prominently used in secular 
universities to-day which does not 
include within its covers, indeed 
which does not weave throughout 
its text, emphatic and extended en- 
dorsements and expositions of ele- 
ments of mechanist-materialist phi- 
losophy. Thus, Professor Hegner of 
Johns Hopkins University teaches in 
his An Introduction to Zodlogy, “liv- 
ing organisms are really machines.” 
Professors Curtis and Guthrie of the 
University of Missouri in their Tezt- 
book of General Zodlogy teach that 
there is no God back of evolution, 
that “evolution is due to. . . physico- 
chemical factors....” Professor 
S. J. Holmes of the University 
of California in his An Introduction 
to General Biology denies that man 
has a soul, declares that “life in 
man, worm, plant and protozoan, is 
in essence the same,” and calls vital- 
ism a primitive superstition, “His- 
torically, the doctrine [of vitalism] 
is a lineal descendant of the ani- 
mism of primitive man.” Professor 
Calkins of Columbia University in 
his Biology champions spontaneous 
generation: “All biologists are 
practically agreed that living matter 
originated on the earth’s surface 
from salts and other inorganic mat- 
ter... .” And Professor Wood- 
ruff of Yale University in his 


Foundations of Biology, a textbook 
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which like all the aforenamed is ex- 
tensively used in State-supported 
universities, after defining “living 
things” as “a condition of matter,” 
frankly states, “biologists . . . are 
directing their attention solely to 
an attempt to elucidate life phenom- 
ena in terms which the chemist and 
physicist offer.” In other words, 
biologists are directing their entire 
energies and attention to an endeav- 
or to sustain and substantiate the 
theories of materialism! Appar- 
ently the authors of biology text- 
books are directing their attention 
solely to an endeavor to sustain and 
substantiate in the minds of stu- 
dents the theories of materialism! 
Our biology professoriate has even 
taken up the cause of defending the 
peurile theory of the ancient Greek 
materialists, the notion that nature 
is controlled by chance; Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, in his The Origin and 
Evolution of Life, states: “That life 
forms have reached their present 
stage through the operation of 
chance ... is a biological dogma.” 

I am conscious of a strong temp- 
tation to go on and consider, one by 
one, the other sciences as taught in 
our universities, and show by quo- 
tations from textbooks now in use 
in State-supported and other secu- 
lar universities this same tendency 
to teach materialism in the name of 
science, and at taxpayers’ expense. 
But it would be both tedious and 
unnecessary to review them at 
length here. A brief quotation from 
the popular geology textbook, A 
Text-Book of Geology, by Profes- 
sors Pirsson and Schuchert of Yale 
University, which textbook is prom- 
inently used in State-supported uni- 
versities, will demonstrate how crass 
materialism is taught in the name 
of geology: “To accomplish” evo- 
lutionary progress “in nature... 
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all that is needed are matter, space, 
and a long time.” Thus students 
are taught bluntly the materialistic 
doctrine of chance in its crudest 
form! 

Or suppose we consider the study 
of astronomy. If we examine one 
of the textbooks most widely used 
in State-supported universities—An 
Introduction to Astronomy by Pro- 
fessor Moulton of the University of 
Chicago—we find the marvelous or- 
der prevailing throughout the fath- 
omless expanses of the starry 
heavens, yes, we find all this ex- 
plained, even as we find in biology 
the wondrous intricacy of the tiny 
amoeba explained, without a men- 
tion of God. Indeed, we find it all 
explained in terms of unfeeling mat- 
ter and blind physical forces, and 
we find students being impressed 
with this dreary materialistic out- 
look: “If the sun cools off before 
something destroys the planets, they 
will revolve around it cold, lifeless, 
and invisible, while it pursues its 
journey through the trackless in- 
finity of space. ... Whether or not 
the sun becomes cold, the planets 
will be broken into fragments when 
our sun passes sufficiently near an- 
other star. ... it seems certain that 
its [the human race’s] end will 
come, for eventually the light of the 
sun will go out, or the earth and 
the other planets will be wrecked by 
a passing star, and the question of 
the purpose of it all, if indeed there 
is any purpose in it, still remains 
unanswered.” 

The fact that a large number of 
science instructors teach material- 
ism as gospel-truth is candidly con- 
ceded by Professor Eldridge of the 
University of Kansas in his The Or- 
ganization of Life. Professor Eld- 
ridge goes so far as to say that the 
philosophy of materialism is held 




















“much as a religious dogma, and 
defended as such.” In our universi- 
ties, he states, “the more extreme 
pretensions of the physical and 
chemical sciences, together with the 
materialistic philosophy common- 
ly combined with them, have ac- 
quired a momentum that is well- 
nigh irresistible. ... So true is 
this that the belief in materialism 
is almost exempt... from a critical 
examination as to its all-embracing 
validity.” 

Not only is the philosophy of ma- 
terialism exempt from criticism, but 
it is presented to students as though 
its all-embracing validity had been 
irrefragably established. In _ phi- 
losophy courses the high-flown ma- 
terialism of such men as Bertrand 
Russell occupies a place of eminence 
comparable to that enjoyed by the 
mechanist-materialism of Loeb in 
biology. And in the social sciences, 
materialism is no less dominant, and 
is taught no less dogmatically, than 
in the sciences. The whole study 
of social and historical phenomena 
is perverted to conform to an all- 
embracing interpretation in terms 
of Marxian materialism. All his- 
torical and social evidences of the 
flowering of the Spirit of Christian- 
ity are ruthlessly mutilated, dis- 
torted, and misconstrued in a su- 
preme effort to make the pattern of 
life to-day, and in all ages past, 
bear out Marx’s theory of economic 
determinism. 

If we turn to the study of crim- 
inology, here again we find the 
moral and spiritual factor ruled 
out; we find the doctrine of free 
will and moral liberty denied, and 
determinism posited as a proved 
fact. We find man robbed of all 
dignity, all nobility, and viewed as 
a complicated machine which pro- 
duces good and bad, social and anti- 
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social behavior mechanically under 
biological compulsion. Hence, crim- 
inals are no more responsible or 
reprehensible than philanthropists, 
as the celebrated C. Bernaldo de 


Quiros contends in his Modern 
Theories of Criminality, “because 
after all, crime and work, vice and 
genius, derive their vitality from 
the same sources...” And dozens 
of American professors of crim- 
inology and authors of textbooks of 
criminology parrot the teachings of 
De Quiros, Ferri, Baron Raffaele 
Garofalo, and others of the “Posi- 
tivist School” who enjoy such wide 
acceptance in American secular uni- 
versities. It is indeed hard to re- 
sist the temptation to quote from a 
number of them who—like Profes- 
sor Parsons of the University of 
Oregon in his Crime and the Crim- 
inal; An Introduction to Crim- 
inology — practically begin their 
textbooks by quoting Ferri and the 
Positivist School to the effect that 
the doctrine of free will “has no 
scientific value,” and then proceed 
throughout the rest of their works 
to adhere to this view as though it 
were a self-evident fact! Professor 
Sutherland of the University of Illi- 
nois dismisses the theory of free will 
with decisive finality in his Crim- 
inology by simply stating that mod- 
ern criminologists have adopted “a 
mechanistic explanation of crime, 
thereby denying the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will.” As if merely 
to adopt a wholly hypothetical 
“mechanistic explanation of crime” 
is a valid and sufficient ground for 
denying the existence of anything so 
everywhere in evidence as free will! 
The purpose in pointing this out, 
however, is not to indulge in levity 
or ridicule; rather it is to call at- 
tention to the high tragedy of pro- 
fessors teaching students to deny 











dogmatically, without warranty in 
fact, the very principle of moral 
liberty, from which alone spring the 
belief and confidence in human 
worth, dignity, and nobility, as well 
as all sense of personal responsibil- 
ity. It is more than a tragedy; it 
is a crime to employ such sophistry, 
such dogmatism and bigotry, all in 
an endeavor to wrest from students 
the very belief and confidence which 
give meaning and purpose and spir- 
itual direction to their lives—and 
without which they can only sink to 
the dead level of animalism. 

It would be unfair to terminate 
this discussion without stating that 
the foregoing observations do not 
apply to all professors in all secu- 
lar universities, or in all State-sup- 
ported universities. But they do 
apply to a regrettably and appalling- 
ly large number of them. Material- 
ism may not enjoy absolute and un- 
questioned universal recognition as 
our State Religion; but its propaga- 
tion is being carried on and ad- 
vanced in State-supported educa- 
tional institutions and at taxpayers’ 
expense to an extent and with an in- 
tensity which are both amazing and 
alarming. Those who have during 
recent years come to an appreciation 
of the blighting dominance over 
American life increasingly being 
exercised by materialism, material- 
istic aims and outlooks, purposes 
and principles, values and ways of 
life—they who have watched with 
growing apprehension the darken- 
ing pall of materialism spreading 
over our nation, would do well to 
search after the source of such 
fruits. And when they find it; 
when they discover that the taxes 
we are paying for education are be- 
ing used to a large degree to sup- 
port a vicious system of material- 
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istic miseducation; when they learn 
that our State-supported educa- 
tional institutions are in many in- 
stances acting as dispensaries and 
disseminators of the contagious poi- 
sons of materialistic thinking and 
materialistic living—well, just what 
will happen then? Perhaps we shall 
see a great reform, a dethronement 
of the great god Materialism. Per- 
haps we shall see education no long- 
er dominated by materialistic prin- 
ciples, young people’s thinking no 
longer dominated and directed by 
materialistic ideals and purposes, 
American life no longer dominated 
and distorted by material things, 
processes, and aims. Or perhaps 
the public will remain indifferent 
and apathetic; perhaps our Chris- 
tian citizenry will continue blindly 
paying tribute to Mammon—maybe 
they will keep on subsidizing the 
propagation of materialism through 
a misuse and perversion of State- 
owned and State-supported educa- 
tional institutions. Perhaps mate- 
rialism will continue to be in effect 
and in fact our State Religion. Pos- 
sibly—but in that case, if material- 
ism remains our de facto religion, 
then the time may not be far distant 
when it—or possibly just plain, 
rank, naked atheism—will become 
our de jure religion as well. Soviet 
Russia would not take the chance, 
would not risk the hazard to which 
we are exposing ourselves. The So- 
viets would not lend their educa- 
tional institutions to the purpose of 
propagating Christianity, and then 
venture the presumption that they 
could maintain a government found- 
ed on materialistic principles. Is 
Christian America wiser, more se- 
cure in her foundations, or just 
more smugly cocksure, not to men- 
tion foolhardy? 


















THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SAVOY FOREVER! 


E D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 

pany from the Savoy Theater, 
London, is a British institution and 
deserves to be. 

“You don’t know what Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s about until you see 
the D’Oyly Cartes,” said the man 
behind me. 

“You bet,” rejoined succinctly his 
companion, and we agree. 

We had never seen the Savoyards 
in London nor had we thrilled par- 
ticularly at the notice of their com- 
ing to New York. In the past we’ve 
enjoyed Gilbert and Sullivan with 
reservations — Winthrop Ames’s 
Iolanthe and Mikado and Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’s Patience. We have 
taken our children patiently to see 
the Aborn productions at popular 
prices but now we want to be taken 
ourselves; we are reduced to a state 
of enthusiasm in which we could 
even go happily to Pinafore. Not 
only is the Savoy Theater Company 
one of the most unique and charm- 
ing of institutions but they have 
opened our eyes to the key for suc- 
cessful G. and S. production—it is 
essential that it be done by superior 
people playing down, not by inferior 
people playing up. Wit is a more 
brittle substance than humor; farc- 
ing shatters it, clowning stamps on 
the pieces. There is nothing of 
Rowlandson or Peter Arno in Gil- 
bert’s satire; no lumpish caricatures 
or ugly corners; they are Dresden 
china gentlemen with a sense of 


humor. The atmosphere is deb- 
onair, well-bred and gracious, and 
to exhale it, a company needs to be 
an institution. There are still mem- 
bers of the D’Oyly Cartes who re- 
member early Cartesian days with 
Sir William directing the rehearsals 
when they were “Choristers” (their 
very discreet title for chorus man), 
for the chorus are regarded as ap- 
prentices and every chorister is a po- 
tential principal, and it seems from 
study of the program notes that 
though they may stray from Savoy, 
in after years they usually return. 
Ten years is not at all an unusual 
term of membership; a quarter of a 
century has lapsed since some of 
them first sang of “the sisters and 
the cousins and the aunts”; while 
one little lady is following the tradi- 
tion of her great-uncle who was the 
original sentry in Jolanthe in 1882. 
The Savoy Company itself has had 
a continuous and profitable tradi- 
tion to uphold since 1875 when the 
Father of the present D’Oyly Carte 
produced Trial by Jury with the co- 
operation of the authors; once a 
chorister, unemployment problems 
cease. Till the British Lion loses 
his tail, his ears are open to all that 
the Savoyards sing. 

It was with The Gondoliers, classi- 
fied as third-rate G. and S., that the 
D’Oyly Cartes opened their season 
in New York and while the reviews 
were enthusiastic and the queue at 
the box office long, it was not until 
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the Pirates of Penzance appeared 
that the critics lost their hats in 
cheers. But we were won by The 
Gondoliers and we liked it so much 
that we wonder if the average news- 
paperman gets as much pleasure as 
he might from the purely pictorial 
angle. For sensuous satisfaction to 
the optic nerve the backgrounds and 
costumes designed by Sir Charles 
Ricketts, R.A., were so complete that 
we remember them rather more dis- 
tinctly than the music. One unique 
feature was that the costumes were 
real eighteenth century and not the 
costumers idea of it. The materials 
were of the best and the company 
knew how to wear them. Ricketts 
also appreciates the properties of 
blue in a composition; his first scene 
had the blueness of the Grand Canal 
and the Rialto as a background and 
in the second, his green and gold 
Baroque gallery had the blue throne 
on which the pair of Kings sat in 
old rose moiré with green guards 
and the Duchess—who can melt in 
a curtsy to the floor—in gold and 
ermine. The Duke of Plaza-Toro 
might have stepped out of a tapestry 
at Versailles and his nimbleness al- 
ways retained on aristocratic caper. 
“Dainty rogues in porcelain”—their 
thievery has stolen the heart of New 
York !—At the Martin Beck. 


Lire Beains at 8:40.—After that 
one lives very fast. A vortex of en- 
tertainment whirls audience and 
performers through so many scenes 
and changes that there is really 
hardly time to laugh. Dazed but 
cheerful we have been trying ever 
since to catch up with our first im- 
pressions. They are not very defi- 
nite but it seems on the whole rather 
a superrevue. The costumes have 
color and distinction; Bert Lahr has 
acquired refinement; there is only 
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one bedroom sketch and that a take- 
off of O’Neill where, as each of the 
characters has three selves, the com- 
bination breaks the bed—which re- 
minds me that there is another bed- 
room shown that has become one of 
the high lights of the evening. Itis a 
bedroom without any triangular 
fixtures and merely depicts the do- 
mestic habits of a window dresser 
and how his room looks after he has 
gone to bed. There is a delicate 
moral in it for us all; we wonder if 
window dressers had these same in- 
clinations when young and how it 
must have felt to be the mother of 
such a son! 

One had no pause long enough for 
wonderment during the revue for 
from Ray Bolger’s decorative win- 
dow dresser, one is rushed to Bert 
Lahr in the broker’s office; followed 
by Bert Lahr in a yellow wig as a 
Princeton student; in a frock coat 
as Lord Richard in an English skit; 
with a French accent by the Seine, 
etc. The broker’s office is the best. 
Luella Gear has two able-bodied pat- 
ter songs—one a take-off on the 
orthodox blues in which she couldn’t 
hold her man although she tried 
every page advertisement from yeast 
cakes to all bran. It is interesting 
that it is nowadays the more mature 
comediennes who are the mainstay 
of revues. 

One of the most “hummable” re- 
frains among the many numbers is 
“What can you say in a love song 
that hasn’t been said before?” which 
reveals a charming scene on the re- 
volving stage, of a theater in 1780 
and then in 1880, with perfectly de- 
lightful colors in the costumes. In 
fact all the coloring and décor are 
unusual and good. The Weidman 
Dancers rather overstep the mark 
in modernity to the grotesque. 
What particularly appealed to us 





















was a Victorian scene in black and 
white of Grandmother at home, 
with such a diverting dénouement 
that it would be wicked to tell you, 
all of which dissolves into some 
highly original fooling by a remark- 
able pair of acrobats. Then there 
is the man who swallows a lighted 
cigarette and who does a dance 
while he still emits smoke. You can 
judge for yourself that is ample 
variety though lacking the coherence 
of As Thousands Cheer. Should any 
reader of this review later object to 
our neglect of detailed censorship, 
we will have to admit that with so 
much to remember, we personally 
always forget first the things we like 
least! It eases memory very hap- 
pily.—At the Winter Garden. 


TicHTt BritcHes.—The American 
folk play has moved north from 
Georgia to the Carolinas, whose 
mountaineers seem very aristocrats 
compared to the “white trash” of 
Tobacco Road variety. The Pal- 
mer’s log house in the Great Smoky 
Mountains is governed by Aunt Vis- 
tie, a virago of cutting speech and 
sharp perception who is rightly 
“fitified” when her nephew Ulys en- 
gages Sallie Tabor to help with the 
work while his mother is dying. 
Sallie is what is locally known as 
a hot potato but Ulys, who hears 
God’s voice calling him to be a 
preacher, thinks of her as a soul to 
be saved. Of course it turns out to 
be the other way round and when 
the call does come to Ulys it comes 
too late as his sin has had—to him 
—apparently unexpected  conse- 
quences. The mounting tragedy is 
logical and when it involves Sallie 
and her baby, Joanna Roos makes it 
pull at one’s heart. Shepperd Strud- 
wick never has the same appeal as 
Ulys—perhaps it is partly the au- 
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thors’ fault for they never make it 
apparent how he had cleared his 
conscience so conveniently of the re- 
morse which once drove the mission- 
ary in Rain to his death. Stage con- 
sciences have cooled greatly. 

Ulys, entirely callous to the suf- 
fering he has brought to Sallie, is 
willing to throw over both Sallie 
whom he really loves and his affi- 
anced heiress to reach his pulpit. 
Expiation which might explain it, is 
not stressed. His fluctuations, in- 
deed, at times seem more dependent 
upon plot than psychology. That is 
the weakness of the play. On the 
other hand, it is written with humor 
and humanity and although some of 
the papers suggested that the char- 
acters needed the tang of native 
players, those who saw the Carolina 
Playmakers’- performance give full 
credit to Mr. Stebbins for a much 
better production. Certainly Poppy 
Palmer’s bucolic comedy and such 
phrases as “you mule-faced, egg- 
sucking pole cat” elicited warm re- 
sponse from his audience who were 
commenting upon Kathleen Co- 
megys as Sallie’s mother who rubs 
her gums with snuff and follows her 
evil husband like a dog. The doctor 
is a fine and patient contrast. 
Friendly applause gave Miss Ethel 
Wilson a special curtain call for 
Vistie. Tight Britches may not be 
a great tragedy but it is a per- 
formance that commands respect 
and attention.—At the Avon. 


JUDGMENT Day.—In case you ever 
feel the need of a little noise, just 
start towards 44th Street; you will 
know from the shouting when you 
draw near to the Belasco Theater. 
As the curtain rises they are all do- 
ing it together and you say to your- 
self, “This is a mistake, for Mr. Rice 
won’t be able to keep it up at this 
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pitch.” When the first curtain falls 
on the climax of an ordinary trage- 
dy, you shake your head: “What 
has he got left for Act II?” but when 
Act II ends with a jolt that almost 
jerks you out of your chair, you be- 
gin to realize that an Elmer Rice 
melodrama has a mortgage on mod- 
ern life! For what Mr. Rice has re- 
membered and what many others 
forget is that nowadays the front 
page of any daily paper has far more 
thrills on it than any Charlie Chan. 
With the thin varnish of a Slavic 
background, Judgment Day drama- 
tizes a Nazi trial of some Nationalist 
leaders. A faked attempt at as- 
sassination; perjured witnesses, 
etc., has brought Lydia Kuman and 
George Khitov before the High 
Court of Justice to answer an ac- 
cusation of plotting to kill the Min- 
ister-President. The five scenes take 
place in the Court. There are five 
judges; one a leader of the military 
party—the bellowing bully type; a 
monocled Colonel who still looks for 
contentment with women and wine; 
the professional man who prefers to 
spell justice as safety first; the 
Presiding Judge, a man of probity 
and honor who, however, wavers 
when justice is confronted with 
risking the government; and the 
Count, whose family tradition has 
been kept pure for a thousand years 
and who dies to save it. The reac- 
tions of these five to the prisoners 
are the dramatic foundation of the 
play. History begins to shape itself 
during the trial and no audience can 
help reacting to action that has been 
so often the headlines of the past 
and may be the headline of to-mor- 
row. Mr. Rice transfers no world 
of dreams to the stage—his is the 
ticker tape life of the moment. It is 
only when he jumps to the future 
that he allows himself plenty of ro- 
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mantic leeway. He even has a Boris 
Godounoff figure direct the proceed- 
ings and does not hesitate to em- 
ploy excellent Nazi tactics to achieve 
his own purpose. 

One of the brightest spots of the 
evening is Fania Marinoff’s testi- 
mony as the outraged Italian prima 
donna who “sauces” the High Court 
of Justice and reminds them her 
husband is a cousin of I] Duce! Jo- 
sephine Victor has force and emo- 
tion as the tortured Lydia Kuman. 
The audience gave vent to the in- 
creasing excitement by thumping 
applause and shouts for the author, 
but one of the choicest lines of the 
evening came from the nice old gen- 
tleman who sat next to us and said 
in a benign whisper, “I suppose you 
know whom it’s about?—Hitler!” 
We had suspected it. 

It was a non-Catholic who made 
particular mention and objection to 
the distorted crucifix which hung 
over the Court of Jnjustice.—At the 
Belasco. 


Lapy JANE.—It was as The Old 
Folks at Home with exuberant Miss 
Marie Tempest as the titled wife of 
the professor that Mr. Harwood’s 
comedy flourished during a long 
London season. Evidently the origi- 
nal cast had marked personalities. 
Here, though Miss Frances Starr as 
Lady Jane is always charming, she 
is not a personality but just the 
pretty woman of fifty who hardly 
looks at all faded in her pale pinks 
and blues. What is chiefly interest- 
ing is its contrast of Edwardian 
ethics with modern manners. The 
virtues of the pre-War period are 
highly extolled; they are not at all 
Victorian. Lady Jane has two chil- 
dren—an obnoxious girl called Liza, 
full of smart sayings, athletics, night 
clubs, oaths, second-rate admirers 




















and notoriety; and a son we never 
see whose beautiful wife comes 
down to the country to tell her 
mother-in-law that she is about to 
divorce her husband. The cause 
for the sudden desertion is a popu- 
lar novelist, the author of Small Po- 
tatoes. This author obligingly mo- 
tors Sybil down and becomes putty 
in the clever fingers of Lady Jane 
when she decides to save “home” 
for her son. Lady Jane has a theory 
that nothing at times helps marriage 
so much as small doses of discreet 
adultery. 

So, unknown to Sybil, she puts the 
novelist in a room with a contiguous 
balcony and leaves it to the moon 
and the nightingales to do the rest. 
The moon and the nightingales are 
highly efficient and the remedy is 
made the more drastic by the ap- 
pearance of Liza on the balcony 
with a young dope addict and a pis- 
tol. Lady Jane’s capabilities are 
strained to account for every thing 
at breakfast but she acquits herself 
neatly, and then to meet the girls’ 
complaint that she knows nothing 
of life herself, she tells them her 
secret. Their surprise and admira- 
tion when they find that she has 
had as a lover for years, the present 
Viceroy of India, brings them to 
her knees. Lady Jane explains that 
when she fell in love in earnest she 
couldn’t bring herself to leave the 
professor or her children but neither 
could she renounce her lover. She 
assures her daughter-in-law that 
confessions are very injurious to 
marriages and adjures Sybil to keep 
all parings from Small Potatoes a 
secret from her husband. “We had 
a code in our days,” says Lady Jane, 
“it was to live up to our contracts 
and if we couldn’t keep the rules of 
the game—then at least we broke 
them privately.” But as the curtain 
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falls we find that the professor has 


known all the time! We wonder if 
it will be the same with Sybil’s hus- 
band. Mortal sins are heavy plun- 
der for the sneak-thief to carry. As 
Sybil, Frieda Inescort is gauche 
and beautiful while Alan Marshal, 
Reginald Mason and Paul Mc- 
Grath uphold the dramatic struc- 
ture which Lila Lee (from _ the 
screen) lets fall lamentably flat.— 
At the Plymouth. 


THE Brive or Torozko.—“What 
does it feel like to be a Jew, Mr. 
Hershkowitz?” asks Klari. Mr. 
Hershkowitz looks at her a little 
perturbed then he smiles blandly. 
“Vat does it feel like to be a Jew?— 
Vonderful!” Though not quite as- 
sured, Klari decides that if she is 
a Jew, she will have orthodox pride 
in her rather muddled inheritance, 
so between serving customers in 
Mr. Hershkowitz’s inn, they study 
the Talmud together. The Bride of 
Torozko is the Middle European 
equivalent of Abie’s Irish Rose but 
of very much subtler charm and 
humor. Torozko is a little village 
in Roumania that used to be Hun- 
garian, and Klari’s sudden invasion 
of Israel occurs when on the eve of 
her marriage to the handsome An- 
dreas, her birth certificate is found 
to show that instead of being a 
legitimate Catholic orphan, she is 
an adopted Jewish foundling! This 
precipitates such excitement in 
Torozko where Mr. Hershkowitz is 
the only Hebrew, that Andreas in 
snobbish fury joins the army and 
Klari is very grateful to kindly Mr. 
Hershkowitz when he offers her a 
job as waitress. 

As Mr. Hershkowitz is Sam Jaffe 
and Klari the beautiful Jean Arthur, 
their relationship is a very attrac- 
tive and touching one. “But this is 
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awful, Mr. Hershkowitz,” says 
Klari interrupting the reading, “all 
these dreadful things that happen to 
the Jews.” “You should vait,” re- 
turns Mr. Hershkowitz proudly, 
“this is nothing!” “But I thought 
you said we were a Chosen People?” 
“So we are, but nobody says vat 
were we chosen for.” In the end 
Klari turns out not to be a Jew at 
all but a Protestant, but her reac- 
tion to this is left in doubt. It is 
really a very amusing comedy whose 
enthusiastic reception in Hungary 
is easy to understand. Here, unfor- 
tunately, except for the principals 
the cast is self-conscious and so is 
the translation but the settings are 
attractive and Mr. Hershkowitz and 
Klari are well worth meeting.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


STRANGERS AT Home.—This is the 
inside story of “Tourists Accommo- 
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dated” and how the excitement of 
the daily guests proves so intoxicat- 
ing to the Crosby childrens’ Mother 
and Aunt that the young Crosbys 
find themselves gradually driven 
out of their home. “We have a fine 
Buick trade,” announces Mrs. Cros- 
by grandly and proceeds to fill 
her house from Sears Roebuck’s 
catalogue with her profits while her 
husband slips into a decline. The 
cast is very competent. It is nice 
clean fun.—At the Longacre. 


KILL THAT Story.—The setting of 
an advertising men’s convention in 
a Middle Western hotel is not a very 
picturesque background and though 
the characters are fairly human, the 
plot is stereotyped. The laughs are 
not quite loud enough to cover the 
other deficiencies though William 
Lynn is really funny.—At the Am- 
bassador. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Topacco Roap.—Everything that 
one might think would be unpopu- 
lar in hot weather is provided by 
this realistic drama of poor whites 
in Georgia. The pace is slow, the 
story tragic and the setting sordid. 
The people, however, are real people 
and their struggle is intelligible to 
everyone—a drab struggle for an 
existence rather more unattractive 
than the average jack rabbit’s. Nor 
was it only Henry Hull’s now fa- 
mous impersonation of Jeeter that 
carried the play, for James Barton, 
the comedian, has been playing Jee- 
ter for the past three months. To- 
bacco Road is a sociological study 
painful to see but important as a re- 


minder of real conditions.—At the 
Forrest. 


April 


DopswortH. — Sidney Howard’s 
masterly dramatization of the Sin- 
clair Lewis novel which has turned 
out to be finer as a play. It is suc- 
cession of swift but intensely inter- 
esting scenes showing the evolution 
of the motor magnate from the West 
and his pretty wife when they are 
caught in European culture. Wal- 
ter Huston’s Sam Dodsworth is a 
character that comes close to every- 
one’s heart and Mrs. Huston and 
Fay Bainter give very human por- 
traits of the two women in Sam’s 
life.—At the Shubert. 

















The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 


N Sunday, August 19th, His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster and 
Catholic primate of England, head- 
ed a Pilgrimage, in which over 
12,000 persons took part, to the one- 
time world-renowned Shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham. He was sup- 
ported by the Archbishops of Car- 
diff and Birmingham and six Bish- 
ops. It was the first Catholic Na- 
tional Pilgrimage to the Shrine since 
the Reformation four centuries ago. 
Walsingham is a little village, be- 
side the small sluggish river Stiff- 
key, in northern Norfolk, five miles 
from Fakenham, and _ twenty-six 
miles northwest of Norwich, the 
county town. According to tradi- 
tion, in 1061-—that is five years be- 
fore the Norman Conquest and while 
the saintly Saxon monarch, Edward 
the Confessor, was on the English 
throne—Our Blessed Lady appeared 
in a vision to Richeldis de Faverches, 
the pious widow of a Norman baron 
who had obtained a grant of the dis- 
trict of Walsingham, known as Wal- 
singham Parva. Our Lady bade 


Richeldis build at the spot a Chapel 
in her honor, 


and the Norman 





dame built one exactly like the Holy 
House at Nazareth. Two holy wells 
immediately then gushed forth a 
little way to the eastward of the 
Chapel. 

Richeldis’ son, Geoffrey de 
Faverches, who was made Lord of 
the Marches by William the Con- 
queror, erected and endowed a 
Priory Church, with the usual mon- 
astic buildings, alongside the Chap- 
el, and installed a community of 
Austin or Augustinian Canons. The 
Chapel, or Shrine, was on the north 
side of the Priory Church, and quite 
separate from it, but there was a 
communicating door between them 
for the Canons in charge. The main 
entrance to the Chapel by which the 
Pilgrims entered was on its north 
side. The Chapel measured 23 feet 
6 inches by 12 feet 10 inches. 

Very speedily owing to many 
miracles attributed to devotion to 
Our Lady of Walsingham and the 
virtues of the two holy wells, the 
Shrine became celebrated through- 
out Christendom, and princes, 
nobles, and persons of all degrees 
flocked to it and made votive offer- 
ings so numerous and costly that 
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it has been described as “ablaze with 
gold, silver, and precious stones.” 
The whole district around was 
known as “The Holy Land of Wal- 
singham.” 

Of the Chapel or Shrine itself 
nothing now remains but the foun- 
dations. The ruins of the Priory 
Church, which was 136 paces long 
and 36 paces broad, consist of a 
most majestic East Front—a gable, 
quite intact, inclosing a round win- 
dow at the apex over a lofty pointed 
archway in Perpendicular Style, 
flanked by two tall stair-turrets, 
which are each supported by two 
pointed-topped buttresses. But- 
tresses and turrets still display some 
of the beautiful ornamental work 
that covered them. Other frag- 
ments are a portion of the Canons’ 
refectory, and a range of four Early 
Decorated windows with a staircase 
leading to a wall pulpit. 

Henry III. was the first monarch 
who went on pilgrimage to “Our 
Ladye of Walsingham.” He visited 
the Shrine in 1248. Edward I. was 
twice there, but with regard to this 
monarch’s visits there has arisen 
some confusion, from its being 
chronicled that he went in his ninth 
and twenty-fifth years. If this 
means years of his reign, as I am 
inclined to think, he went in 1281 
and in 1297. On the other hand, if 
it means he went when nine and 
twenty-five years of age, that would 
mean that he accompanied his fa- 
ther in 1248, and went the second 
time in 1264, while still Prince Ed- 
ward, about the time he agreed to 
the Mise, or Treaty, of Lewes with 
the rebellious barons under Simon 
de Montfort. For, oddly enough, he 
was nine years of age when his fa- 
ther, Henry III. went to Walsingham. 

Edward II. went to Walsingham 
in 1315, the year after his great de- 
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feat by the Scots under Robert 
Bruce at Bannockburn; and his 
murderess queen, Isabella of France, 
was permitted to visit the Shrine in 
1332 by her son Edward III., who 
had confined her to Castle Rising, in 
Norfolk. Edward III. himself went 
to Walsingham in 1361, after re- 
signing his claims to the French 
throne, and in company, it would 
seem, with Duke John de Montfort, 
of Brittany, who was his late ally 
and guest at the time. King David 
Bruce of Scotland went on pilgrim- 
age to Walsingham in 1364, shortly 
after his release from eleven years’ 
captivity in England following upon 
his defeat at Neville’s Cross. 

Henry IV.’s widow, Joanna of 
Navarre, went to Walsingham in 
1427; Henry VI. in 1455, just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Wars of the 
Roses; the Duke of Norfolk in 1457; 
Edward IV. and his queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, in 1469, the year before 
his quarrel with Warwick “the 
Kingmaker.” Henry VII. twice paid 
a visit in 1487, first to ask Our Lady 
of Walsingham’s help in crushing a 
great Yorkist rising and then to 
thank her for aiding him to sup- 
press the one in favor of Lambert 
Simnel, the impostor. In his will 
Henry VII. ordered an image of sil- 
ver gilt to be set up in the Shrine. 

Henry VIII., before he showed the 
cloven hoof, was a great benefactor 
of Walsingham. In 1510, the year 
after his succession to the throne, 
he walked two miles barefoot from 
East Barsham Hall to Walsingham, 
and presented a valuable necklace 
to the Shrine. And later, as will be 
seen, he paid for the reglazing of 
its windows; and he kept it supplied 
with candles, known therefore as 
the “King’s Candles” up to the very 
hour he despoiled it and ordered its 
demolition. His noble first queen, 














Katherine of Aragon, went to Wal- 
singham in September, 1513. She 
was on a visit to Woburn Abbey 
when the battle of Flodden was won 
against the Scots, and, writing to 
apprise Henry of that victory, she 
said: “And now go I to Our Lady 
at Walsingham, that I have so long 
promised to see.” Again, in her will 
this noble queen wrote: “Item, that 
some personage go on pilgrimage 
to Our Lady of Walsingham, and in 
going, by the way to deal [i. e., dole 
or distribute] twenty nobles” (gold 
coins of the period). 

Erasmus, the great Dutch scholar, 
who was frequently in England, vis- 
ited the Shrine in the spring of 1511, 
and presented it with a votive prayer 
in Greek iambics. He has left us 
a detailed description of the Shrine, 
telling us that the outer stone build- 
ing was still unfinished (no doubt 
it was undergoing some alterations 
or repair), and that the windows 
were unglazed. He adds that the 
interior of the Shrine was of wood, 
and that the famous Image of Our 
Lady was “remarkable neither for 
size, material, or execution.” The 
Priory Seal, dating from the late 
twelfth century, bears out this state- 
ment, for the Image of Our Lady 
figures upon it. It was designed in 
Saxon times and before the Norman 
Conquest, so that it was bound to 
be somewhat crude according to the 
ideas of a later period, and espe- 
cially to such a critic as Erasmus. 

In June of the same year as that 
great man visited Walsingham, 
Henry VIII. made a part payment of 
£20. 1s. towards the reglassing of 
the windows of the Shrine, and in 
November, 1512, he made a further 
payment of £23. 11s. 4d. Cardinal 
Wolsey visited the Shrine in 1517, 
and was the last person of note to 
do so. 
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There were nineteen priors of 
Walsingham, and in 1534 the nine- 
teenth, Richard Vowell, tamely as- 
sented to the Act of Supremacy, de- 
claring Henry VIII., as King of Eng- 
land, “the only supreme head in 
earth of the Church of England.” 


Then in 1536 Henry VIII. sup- 
pressed the “Lesser Monasteries,” 
or those with incomes under £200 
a year, seizing on their revenues 
and all their plate and goods. Wal- 
singham escaped, as its income was 
£446 a year. Promptly the north of 
England rose in armed protest, and 
the “Pilgrimage of Grace,” as the 
Yorkshire insurrection called itself, 
numbering as it did some 60,000 
well-armed men, led by experienced 
soldiers—the flower of the northern 
nobility and gentry—compelled the 
King to come to terms and make 
promises. Cajoled thus into dis- 
banding their formidable host, the 
leaders were then seized and exe- 
cuted, many abbots and priors 
hanged at their own doors, and a 
reign of terror was instituted. 

Fifteen of the Canons of Walsing- 
ham were accused of conspiring to 
arouse another Pilgrimage of Grace 
by firing a beacon, and the Sub- 
Prior (Nicholas Milcham) and an- 
other Canon named George Gysbor- 
ough, were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered in a field close by the 
Priory—a field ever since called 
“The Martyrs’ Field.” Three other 
Canons were similarly executed at 
Norwich, King’s Lynn, and Yar- 
mouth respectively. This in May, 
1537. The five victims had their 
bowels drawn before death, contrary 
to the custom up to then, but a prac- 
tice common enough in Elizabeth’s 
day. 

Henry next ordered the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham to be de- 
stroyed, appropriating all its treas- 
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ures to himself, and the famous 
Image was taken to Chelsea, Lon- 
don, and there burnt on July 18, 
1538. In 1539, Henry suppressed 
the “Greater Monasteries,” divid- 
ing the spoils between his own purse 
and his favorite courtiers, who were 
the ancestors of some of England’s 
present wealthy nobility. Prior 
Vowell surrendered Walsingham 
Priory on August 4, 1539, and the 
place passed into private hands. 

As the grounds are still private 
property, the new Shrine chosen is 
what is called the Slipper Chapel— 
the pre-Reformation Chapel of St. 
Catherine—which stands a _ mile 
south of Walsingham at Houghton, 
on the old “Palmers’ Way” or road 
the medieval pilgrims trod. It was 
popularly called the Slipper Chapel 
because the pilgrims left their 
shoes at it before making the last 
stage to the Shrine. A Miss Char- 
lotte Boyd, a convert, bought it in 
1898, and presented it to the Bene- 
dictines, to which Order it formerly 
belonged. They handed it over to the 
Bishop of Northampton, in whose 
vast diocese Walsingham lies. A 
representation of the Slipper Chapel 
formed the Pilgrimage Badge. The 
Chapel dates from the thirteenth 
century, and had been converted 
into three cottages before it came 
again into Catholic hands. It has 
been restored, and decorated, and is 
now a handsome little Gothic build- 
ing. Mass was celebrated within it 
for the first time since the Reforma- 
tion on the eve of the Assumption 
this year, and a priest has been in- 
stalled—Father F. E. Sammons. 

The new Image of Our Lady of 
Walsingham is enthroned under a 
canopy, chastely decorated and with 
a lofty conical, ornamented top or 
pinnacle, on the wall on the north- 
ern side of the little altar, which 
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has a handsomely carved and paint- 
ed reredos—the work of James and 
Lilian Dagless, two Walsingham ar- 
tists of considerable repute. De- 
signed by Professor E. Tristram, the 
Image is a copy of the one repre- 
sented on the reverse side of the 
old Priory Seal. Our Lady, wearing 
a plain crown with three visible 
points, is seated upon a stool-like 
throne, which, like the Image itself, 
is of wood. She bears the Holy 
Child on her left knee, and holds in 
her right hand, resting upon her 
shoulder, a tall flowering lily stalk. 
Under the crown she wears the hood 
of late Saxon or early Norman 
times, and also the flowing robes of 
that period. 

The arms of the throne are tall 
slender pillars, topped by ball-like 
ornaments with little nodules on 
their summits, but, while one left- 
hand pillar has four fillets or roun- 
dels at equal distances from each 
other, the right-hand one has only 
three. Our Lady’s feet rest upon a 
mass of toadstone, or bufonite, 
which derived its popular name 
from the old belief that it was a con- 
cretion found in the heads of toads 
and so was used to symbolize Mary’s 
triumph over sin. From an invis- 
ible canopy over her head hang two 
curtains which are looped back to 
either hand and fall in curving 
folds on either side of the throne as 
low as the seat. Around this side 
of the Seal is the inscription: Ave: 
Maria: Gracia: Plena: Dominus: 
Tecum. 

The obverse side of the Seal shows 
the first Priory Church, a rather 
primitive-looking building, with a 
pointed arched gateway inclosing a 
rose window over a rounded arched 
entrance, with two rounded arched 
recesses in the flanking walls, and 
five tall towers behind. The middle 
























tower is much larger than the oth- 
ers, which are all four alike, and is 
apparently a belfry tower. All five 
have pointed arched roofs and a 
little window each, and are sur- 
mounted by crosses. In the door- 
way would seem to be the head, 
shoulder, and arm of a Canon in 
herculean size. The inscription 
around runs: Sigllum: Ecclie: 
Beate: Marie: De: Walsingham. 
On the occasion of the first post- 
Reformation national Pilgrimage on 
August 19th, Pontifical High Mass 
was celebrated by the Archbishop of 
Cardiff in the Cardinal’s presence at 
St. John the Baptist’s Church, Nor- 
wich, and Bishop Youens of North- 
ampton preached, Then, in the 
afternoon, the pilgrims traveled by 
rail or road to Walsingham, and, 
after visiting the ruins of a Francis- 
can Friary at the entrance to the 
town, the Martyrs’ Field, and the old 
hostels and cookshops formerly 
used by the medieval pilgrims, they 
assembled at the Slipper Chapel, 
outside which Father Vernon John- 
son, a convert from Anglicanism, 
delivered the special Pilgrimage ad- 
dress. From the Slipper Chapel the 
Blessed Sacrament was borne in sol- 
emn procession by Bishop Youens 
round the meadows and across the 
River Stiffkey to an open-air altar 
opposite the Chapel, where Bene- 
diction was given, with the Papal 
blessing by Cardinal Bourne. Chil- 
dren of Mary; the Catholic Wom- 
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en’s League; Knights of St. Col- 
umba; Catenians; the Guild of the 
Blessed Sacrament, etc. etc., partici- 
pated in the ceremony, six Catenians 
and six members of the Blessed Sac- 
rament Guild acting as guard of 


honor to the Holy Eucharist. The 
Pilgrims sang the new Walsingham 
Hymn, titled “The Prince of Wal- 
singham,” the words of which were 
written by Father Francis C. Devas, 
S.J., and the music of which was 
composed by Msgr. C. W. Smith. 
Among those who attended was a 
party of the Canons Regular, or Aus- 
tin Canons, who formerly owned 
Walsingham Priory. They were 
led by Abbot Aloysius Smith. 

The ruins of the Priory were not 
visited because their proprietor had 
refused Cardinal Bourne’s request 
that they might be, and that al- 
though they are open to the public 
on a weekday—Wednesday. 

Among the handsome gifts al- 
ready made to the Shrine are a chal- 
ice of silver gilt eighteen inches 
high, ornamented with figures, and 
an incense-boat of antique metal and 
blue enamel, with two rubies. A 
Guild of Our Lady of Walsingham 
has been formed, and_ statues, 
plaques, pictures, and medals of the 
Image are being produced on all 
sides. The Pilgrimage Badge, as al- 
ready stated, was a representation 
of the Slipper Chapel in oxidised 
metal and enamel, with a blue rib- 
JoHn G. Rowe. 


bon. 

















A Voice OuT OF THE WEST 


Our quarrel with the orthodox 
liberal economists is not that there 
was this or that fallacy in their rea- 
soning, this or that factor that they 
overlooked; it is that their whole 
economic theory was fundamentally 
atheist. They allowed God to have 
no say over all the economic activ- 
ities of man. They attempted to or- 
ganise human society apart from 
God, to build up a system on the 
postulate that man neither does nor 
can desire anything save his own 
gain. Mr. Gladstone said of the 
Turkish Empire that it was “the ne- 
gation of God erected into a system 
of government.” He need not have 
cast his eyes as far abroad as Con- 
stantinople to have found such an 
empire. That system did not col- 
lapse at once only because it was 
worked by men whose practice was 
greatly superior to their principles 
—by judges who refused to sell jus- 
tice, by soldiers who refused to sell 
their swords in the dearest market, 
by country-gentlemen with a decent 
tradition of kindliness and public- 
service, who refused to allow their 
money to find its own level and to 
leave their tenantry to starvation, 
by honest workmen who did honest 
work for their pride in it and not 
merely for the lining of their pock- 
ets. To-day it has collapsed. 

Our chance of happiness is that 
we should substitute for it in its 
collapse not a system of intellectual 
hedonism but the old Christian vo- 
cational system. The catechism of 
the Church of England bids its dis- 
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ciples to “do their duty in that state 
of life unto which it should please 
God to call” them. From time to 
time a correspondence, denouncing 
this command as reactionary, bursts 
out in the newspapers, but in truth 
what ambition could be saner, more 
dignified, more worthy of a man? 
How can anyone believe that the 
Benthamite ideal of a lot of cads on 
the make is either a nobler ideal or 
one more likely to lead to human 
happiness? 

There is no lack of things to be 
done in the future, even though the 
problems of providing the daily 
bread do not press so hardly upon 
us as in the past. The gospel of 
competition has performed so thor- 
oughly its Satanic work of dividing 
class against class and nation 
against nation that our days and our 
children’s days will be quite ade- 
quately occupied in undoing its evil. 
The great problem of the more equal 
distribution of property, which is 
quite insoluble as long as our cur- 
rency is controlled by finance, will 
come up for solution. The benefi- 
cent force of electricity will enable 
us to spread out our population more 
evenly over the country. Men travel 
more easily than coal, so, as long as 
machines were worked by coal, the 
workers had to congregate together 
in large towns and large factories. 
But electricity travels more easily 
than men and therefore with elec- 
trical development there is no rea- 
son why we should not combine the 
advantages of machine production 
with the freedom of the old domestic 
industry. When the problem of 




















quantity is solved, when there is no 
longer the fear of scarcity, we can 
pay more attention than we have 
been able to pay in the past to the 
conditions under which people are 
compelled to produce and to live, 
to the problems of quality. 

The penetration of Europe into 
the non-European world is now in- 
evitable and irreversible. Yet up till 
now it is a general truth that all that 
European culture has shown to the 
non-Europeans has been its most 
disgraceful and most unlovely side. 
The European has appeared among 
them as a trader, at his worst as a 
dishonest trader, at his best as one 
who, even though honest, was yet in- 
different to everything save mate- 
rial gains and comforts. Mission- 
aries of every denomination have 
heroically done what they could to 
correct the impression but there is 
no denying the horrible truth that 
the general lesson which non- 
Europe has learnt from Europe as 
the result of fifty years of contact is 
that, the higher a people rises in 
civilization, the more indifferent it 
becomes to religion. There is a task 
to undo that lesson—if people would 
know how they can occupy their 
time in this new world. Whatever 
the risks we must go forward. The 
cry of the poor does not permit us to 
tolerate any longer the monstrous 
empire of money-lending which has 
risen step by step with the decline of 
Christian faith, the evil insolence 
of rich men enjoying power just be- 
cause they are rich... . 

The whole history of mankind, the 
record of the literature of every age 
bear witness that there is no slavery 
more galling and more dreaded by 
man than slavery to the money- 
lender. It is now some two cen- 
turies and a half in this land since 
that evil and insensate day when a 
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Dutch usurper bartered the majesty 
of kingship for a crown, and the 
price that we pay for that barter is 
that for us the acceptance of the 
slavery to the money-lender is not 
as it was in the time of Richard II, 
as it was in the time of Shylock, the 
exceptional penalty of folly or ex- 
travagance or great misfortune. It 
is the condition without which we 
cannot produce a single one of the 
necessities of life. The very new- 
born babe is born a debtor into the 
world. This is not rhetoric. Would 
that it were rhetoric. It is the lit- 
eral truth, and Governments in Eng- 
land, of whatever party label, while 
they interfere as they have never 
interfered before with the little so- 
cial habits of the people, are at one 
only in their fear to reclaim for 
sovereignty its most essential attri- 
bute and to say that Shylock shall 
have justice but he shall not any 
longer have more than justice. 
There was a braver man in Spain 
but he was not as strong as he was 
gallant, and the mighty forces, that 
were in his time enough to bring 
Napoleon to his knees, were too 
great for a poor Spanish general. 
But there has come in our own day 
a new voice out of the West, the 
voice of a man who, elected by an 
accident of politics but by the grace 
of God to the leadership of a great 
people, can speak as a king and who, 
in the midst of confusion and clam- 
our and uncertainty, has thrown 
down the challenge to the gathering 
empire of Mammon. The fight is 
gigantic and the whole future of 
mankind at stake. Of President 
Roosevelt it is too early yet to say 
much except that he is a brave man 
and that the prayers of millions are 
with him in his battle. He can claim, 
as the first of his predecessors 
claimed when fighting on a lesser 
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issue and in a more doubtful cause, 
“T have erected a banner to which 
the wise and the brave can repair. 


The event is in the hand of God.” 


—From The Breakdown of Money, by Cuats- 
Torpmer Horzis (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


ip 
— 





Tue HABILIMENTS OF TRUTH 


Tue wreck of Augustine is a les- 
son to young people who, presuming 
on their abilities, take up the idea 
that of themselves they are equal to 
the examination of the most subtle 
and knotty questions, and to the 
reading of every book in which the 
great truths of philosophy and re- 
ligion are attacked with captious 
sophisms; and who finding them- 
selves overpowered with the diffi- 
culties which they meet with, go 
over to the party of the incredulous, 
from a notion, that a difficulty which 
is unanswerable to them, must be 


equally so to the rest of mankind. 
What I say of young people, I mean 
it also of all those who have not suffi- 
ciently applied themselves to the 
study of such matters, and have not 
stored their mind with a competent 


share of knowledge. Had each one 
confined himself within the sphere 
of his abilities on this head, and 
done justice to himself, the number 
of unbelievers would not be so great. 

In order to help all such to a dis- 
covery of their mistake, I shall here 
point out some means of distin- 
guishing truth from falsehood, with- 
out entering into a discussion of the 
nature of the things themselves. 
We all know in general that false- 
hood and truth have their proper 
characters; that the former never 
makes its appearance but in the 
dress of the latter; and that all those 
who say, the truth, the truth, who 
boast of being the depositaries of it, 
who emphatically engage to teach it 
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to others, are justly suspected of 
not having it on their side of the 
question. Nevertheless people are 
not sufficiently guarded against 
these artifices which impostors em- 
ploy to seduce them: and yet did 
they take any pains to observe and 
study them, the discovery of them 
would not be difficult, with the as- 
sistance of the following observa- 
tions. 

Be diffident of a sharp, decisive, 
and an imposing language. Truth 
is modest, and no ways arrogant: it 
wishes to command, but with a soft 
persuasion, and does not subdue 
with haughtiness. Falsehood, on 
the contrary, is magisterial, full of 
pomp and ostentation; it speaks 
with an air the most affirmative; it 
tramples under foot all reason and 
authority that contradicts it, and 
allows to those who listen to it nei- 
ther doubt nor discussion. 

Be diffident of a flattering, whin- 
ing, and insinuating language: it 
always conceals some craft, and a 
design to cheat. Truth sufficing to 
itself, has not recourse to these 
mean ways of currying favour with 
the mind. Its style is manly, firm, 
and even austere when there is oc- 
casion for it; but it does not make 
use of affectation, or of a feigned 
meekness. 

Be diffident of an enthusiastic 
and fanatic language, that seeks 
only to heighten the imagination and 
to inflame the passions. Truth 
speaks with energy, but it speaks 
to reason, it excites, it animates and 
moves, without standing, mounte- 
bank-like, on trestles, and without 
giving in to convulsions and 
frenzies. 

Be diffident of all that presents 
itself with the apparel and pomp of 
a vain eloquence. Those discourses 
that are so elaborate, so dressed, so 














full of apostrophes and of vehement 
figures, do not wear the character 
of truth, which is much less a friend 
to the art of oratory than falsehood 
is. Truth, no doubt, has its elo- 
quence, nay nothing is more elo- 
quent than its language; but this 
eloquence is natural, simple, and 
unglossed; it flows from principle; 
it is sublime, because it does not 
affect being so. 

Be diffident of those discourses 
wherein intricacy, evasions, equivo- 
cations, subtle and captious argu- 
ments are to be found: wherein 
nothing is properly unfolded, and 
in which matters are represented 
in an obscure, dark manner, and 
deviate from the received notions 
amongst men: all this carries with 
it the stamp of falsehood, which 
dares not show itself openly nor ex- 
press itself clearly and simply. 
Truth is naked; it offers plain and 
fixed ideas, drawn from good sense, 
and not from sharpness of wit; it 
goes straight to its mark, and always 
openly so; far from seeking dark- 
ness, it endeavours to dispel it. 

Be also diffident of the language 
of sarcasm, of irony, of raillery, and 
of malignity. Falsehood is sure of 
its aim, once it begins to amuse and 
to please; and it pleases by means of 
some stroke of wit and of humour. 
But when it is unmasked, it becomes 
peevish, violent, and passionate, it 
bites and tears to pieces. Truth al- 
ways is decent, is always grave, yet 
without sadness, it can play some- 
times; but never on serious mat- 
ters, where religion or morals are 
concerned. It is candid, ingenuous, 
and averse to all that is satyrical and 
caustic. It attacks and confutes 
falsehood, but without contempt, 
mockery or insult. It powerfully 
and even warmly defends itself, but 
is free from bitterness and gall, and 
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all that favours of a vindictive spirit. 

You young people whose soul is 
upright, you who sincerely seek 
truth, and desire to guard against 
impostors, apply these rules to those 
you have habits of friendship with, 
and to the books you read. They 
are sO many indisputable marks 
and diagnostics, which will teach 
you to discern rectitude from arti- 
fice, candour from dissimulation, 
and truth from falsehood. 

But above all, guard against your- 
selves. The most dangerous im- 
postors and the greatest enemies to 
truth are in your own heart. These 
are your passions. Whatever flat- 
ters them and sets them at liberty, 
they try to induce you to wish it to 
be true, and they at last succeed, 
by making it appear to you that it 
is so. Whatever restrains or con- 
demns them, they try to lead you to 
judge it to be wrong. Did they 
not seduce you within, you would 
hardly be seduced by external arti- 
fices. The seduction at least would 
neither be very dangerous, nor of 
any duration: the first ray of truth 
would remove it. 


—From Morality Extracted from the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine. By Pine Jean NICOLAS 
Grov, SJ. With an Introduction by Dom 
Rocer Huvupreston, O.S.B. (London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 


p. 
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Acip oF ANARCHY 


ALTHOUGH the anarchy of life in 
the world is something that men in 
every age and at all time must fight 
against, it is enough for us, in con- 
sidering the modern struggle, to go 
back to that momentous revolution 
which stands at the threshold of 
modern history: the dissolution of 
the cosmic and spiritual order which 
the Middle Ages had achieved. That 
order perished finally in a conflagra- 
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tion of religious warfare, which dis- 
graced Christendom and ended in 
heavy defeat for both contesting 
sides; for although Protestantism 
gained its legal right to exist, and 
the Catholic Church did not 
founder, so great was the upheaval 
that whole departments of life es- 
caped from the old synthesis. In 
that fact lies the major indict- 
ment against modern times. .. . 

In the case of science the revolt 
against ordered unity has wrought 
the most obviously fearful and de- 
structive consequences. Modern 
science had its small beginnings 
back in those fruitful twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries when the ra- 
tional and objective intellect of 
Europe underwent a quickening of 
fresh interest in the natural world. 
The best representative of that in- 
fant science was Saint Albert the 
Great, whose recent canonization 


will suggest how strongly the Church 
wishes to remind our age of the 
need for imitating his example. Al- 
bert was a learned scholastic whose 
intellect was perfectly submissive to 
the whole of divine revelation, but 
his science was thoroughly modern 


in method. It was inquisitive, ob- 
serving, experimental, verifying, 
and in no way compromised by re- 
ligion and theology, since God’s 
truth was necessarily a harmonious 
unity. Albert certainly would never 
have opposed the utilization of 
science for increasing the comfort 
of man and his control over nature, 
but like all genuine scientists in all 
ages he regarded that as subordinate 
to the primary aim of finding out 
the truth. Now the promising de- 
velopment of true science in Albert’s 
time was partially arrested by the 
diversion of the European mind to 
humanism (which tended to esteem 
natural science as unimportant in 
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comparison with the questions of 
how men may best live, cultivate 
themselves and attain happiness), 
and when, in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, there took place 
the great scientific revolution which 
formed the modern mind, the dis- 
solution of the Catholic synthesis 
unfortunately had come; so that the 
great renewal of science was not well 
supported by Albert’s ideal of truth 
as the primary aim of all scientific 
work. Francis Bacon, who has been 
the philosopher of the modern scien- 
tific era (as Faust has been its 
genius!), proclaimed the true and 
lawful goal of science to be “none 
other than this: that human life be 
endowed with new discoveries and 
powers.” Not Albert’s disinterested 
analysis and contemplative study of 
God’s created order, that we might 
know and praise Him more worthily, 
but the enlargement of man’s empire 
over nature became the end and aim 
of science. The simple pursuit of 
truth,—even, in time, the very con- 
cept of truth,—became obscured in 
the pragmatic search for practical 
means of subduing the world to 
man’s control. The scientific ideal 
became identical with the ideal of 
magic, which is why so many of its 
consequences have been evil. For 
when science refused obedience to 
none but its own internal laws, cast- 
ing aside the truths of revelation as 
irrelevant and the alliance of ra- 
tional philosophy as unneeded, it 
gained but a sham independence. 
It was bent to do prostitute service 
for a morally irresponsible politics 
and business: in which service lies 
the most direct threat of ruin that 
hangs over our complex and fragile 
mechanism of civilization. It has 
been the old, old story of men try- 
ing to be gods. 

In such fashion, then one great 
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thing after another revolted against 
the ordered whole of life, which has 
its principle of unity in God and its 
buttresses of support in reason and 
religion. Each thing took its own 
independent way and brought the 
world’ to chaos. It was like a 
dramatic reénactment of the Fall, 
when revolt against God precipi- 
tated revolt of nature against man 
and the entry of discord into all ter- 
restrial life. 

Religion, once the ordering prin- 
ciple of the whole, dwindled to be- 
come just one department of life, 
ever less relevant to the rest. And 
in the Protestant world not even that 
small department could resist the 
disintegrating acids of anarchy. For 
when we look back over the whole 
history of Protestantism we can 
now see the inevitable disintegra- 
tion marked out from the very be- 
ginning. The fact of cardinal sig- 
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nificance in the Reformation was 
not the disfigurement of this or that 
sacrament, or the suppression of 
this or that ancient practice, but the 
denial of the living authority of the 
Roman See. The leaders of the 
revolution were convinced that what 
they felt to be purified religion could 
live and flourish better without the 
Papacy. Perhaps they should have 
known it, but the fact is they never 
even dreamed that without papal 
authority their churches and doc- 
trines would not remain as they es- 
tablished them but would go 
through continuous change until 
nearly everything essential to tradi- 
tional Christianity had been aban- 
doned. That is what happened and 
we may witness today what are per- 
haps the closing stages of the 
process. 


—From Restoration. By Ross J. S. Horrman 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE MEANING OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


TuHovuGH it is usual to trace the 
spread of Catholic Action back to 
the first mention made by the Pope 
in the Encyclical Ubi Arcano it was 
not until 1928 when the famous 
Letter to Cardinal Bertram appeared 
that a full statement was given to 
Christendom. Since then a stream 
of letters and addresses have eluci- 
dated the teaching of the Holy Fa- 
ther. Of these the letters to Car- 
dinal Segura, to the Argentine Bish- 
ops and the Patriarch of Lisbon 
which deal with the questions of the 
professional guilds, the auxiliary so- 
cieties, and with political activities 
respectively, may be said to form 
the statute-book of Catholic Action. 
Catholic Action has nowhere been 
canonically defined, but the fullest 
definition we possess is that con- 
tained in an otherwise unimportant 
letter written a short time before the 
one addressed to Cardinal Bertram; 
it is dated July 20, 1928. Here Cath- 
olic Action is described as “The part 
taken by the Catholic laity in the 
apostolic mission of the Church 
with the object of defending the 
principles of Faith and Morals and 
of spreading a sane and beneficial 
social action so as to restore Catholic 
Life in the home and in Society. 
This is to be done under the guid- 
ance of the hierarchy of the Church, 
outside and above all party politics.” 
Before plunging into an analysis of 
the essential notes of this “real apos- 
tolate which differs little from the 
divine mission of the priesthood” it 
will be as well to point out that 


despite the constant assurance that 
there is nothing novel about this 
coéperation of layfolk there is 
throughout a note of urgency. The 
movement arises from the needs of 
the day and is intended to take the 
fullest advantage of conditions hith- 
erto unknown or unexplored. 

This feature is intimately con- 
nected with the question of the man- 
date from the hierarchy which is the 
first requisite. The first step must 
come from the Bishops, who are su- 
preme in their Sees. Clearly where 
conditions are not propitious there 
can be no formal Catholic Action 
since there are no auxiliaries to dele- 
gate authority to. On the other hand 
a new spiritual force is being called 
into being so soon as the hierarchy 
moves. A moral entity is created 
with an existence apart from its 
members. Pére Dabin goes so far 
as to contemplate the eventual ad- 
dition of a new section to the Code 
of Canon Law which would govern 
the new “lay ministers,” but with- 
out waiting for that day it is im- 
perative to settle the nature of this 
body to whom authority is to be 
delegated. ... 

It is perhaps superfluous to stress 
the essentially social nature of the 
work, but since the Holy Father 
never tires of repeating that “it 
must rightly deserve the name of 
Social Action,” it will be as well to 
point out the illuminating reference 
to Catholic Action to be found in 
the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
After reiterating the means by 
which the great scheme of reform 
is to be achieved, a reliance is placed 
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not so much on Catholic Action it- 
self—for it is essentially a forma- 
tive organization — as upon those 
who are formed into zealous pro- 
moters of the peace of Christ by its 
effective teaching. This element of 
social or other-than-personal pro- 
gress necessarily must proceed in 
two steps: one of formation and one 
of activity. But there is no reason 
why the stages should be successive, 
indeed experience indicates that one 
helps the other to a great extent. ... 

Quality rather than quantity is 
recommended at first as the objec- 
tive of those entrusted with the for- 
mation of members. This does not 
mean that the work should begin 
when the machinery is under- 
staffed, but rather that the “key- 
men” acting as liaison officers, will 
require special formation. The 
whole question of recruiting mem- 
bers now opens up. Who is eligible? 


Every man, woman and child who 
has any apostolic zeal to contribute 


to the cause. We will not discuss 
the position where they are already 
engaged upon good works before the 
advent of Catholic Action proper. 
In that case they become incorpo- 
rated and carry on as before. New 
link-committees may have to be cre- 
ated but there will be little differ- 
ence felt unless it be a feeling of 
greater solidarity. The case of the 
parish or diocese where recruits 
have to be instructed in large num- 
bers involves the familiar methods 
of instruction and formation which 
ever depend upon the zeal and effi- 
ciency of the individuals entrusted 
with this delicate task. In most 
cases the work will fall upon an 
already busy priest who has only 
little time and few opportunities for 
a study of the theory of the new 
movement. Where he is sympa- 
thetic, however, literature from 
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headquarters and an occasional visit 
from trained leaders should suffice 
to establish the nucleus of Catholic 
Action by means of a small commit- 
tee of workers. Here the supporters 
of the “Old Gang Theory” have to 
be met. Plainly Catholic Action 
must act, i. e., it must draw in new 
members and spread its influence 
abroad. The work will not be easy 
at first, but this modern apostolate 
is placed upon us as an obligation, 
it is no spare-time occupation. The 
Pope’s words to the priests are 
equally applicable to those whom 
they will mutually form: “You un- 
dertake an arduous task but you 
also will reap special consolations. 
Catholic Action is in your hands. 
It is for you to make it into the suc- 
cess which it is bound to be if it is 
undertaken with zeal.” Cardinal 
Verdier when he set up Catholic 
Action in 1930 told his priests that 
in the practice of Catholic Action 
they must no longer act like tyrants 
ruling by divine right but rather as 
constitutional monarchs. In this we 
touch bed-rock. Just as there can 
be no formal Catholic Action with- 
out the mandate of the hierarchy so 
there can be no active Catholic Ac- 
tion without the sympathetic stimu- 
lus of the clergy. Since the laity 
cannot act without a head it is the 
leaders who must take the initiative 
—once formed and started upon 
their work the laity will have to 
shoulder the responsibilities of of- 
fice and then the fruitful aid will 
justify the labour of formation. 

It is not easy to remain on the 
right side of the fence when discuss- 
ing theory as opposed to practice. 
Monsignor Civardi has divided his 
Manuale dell’ Azione Cattolica into 
two volumes, one on either side, but 
it must be confessed that the Teoria 
would be less well-understood with- 
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out the Pratica than vice versa. The 
fact that Catholic Action—in the 
strict sense—has come into being 
mainly as a natural development 
should ensure an early flowering of 
new works. “L’union fait la force,” 
say the French, and none realize this 
better than the men and women 
“who are anxious to restore Cath- 
olic life to the home and to Society 
under the guidance of the hier- 
archy.” And the young for whose 
sake this is to be done will not be 
slow to realize the value of the prin- 
ciples which prompt this essentially 


Social Action. 
—Hearseat Kitpany, in Blackfriars (Oxford). 
September. 





A WELSH SURVEY 
Tue Welsh people notably pos- 


sess a language and literature of 
their own. If there has been a de- 


cline in the vigour of either during 
recent years, the present day cer- 
tainly witnesses a determined effort 
to consolidate and extend the use 
of the language and to raise the 


fluctuating standard of literary 
achievement to the high level it has 
shown itself capable of attaining. It 
may therefore become even more 
difficult in the future than it is at 
present to influence the thought of 
Wales without recourse to the lan- 
guage and without an intimate un- 
derstanding of Welsh cultural tradi- 
tions, and this is the all-important 
fact to be borne in mind in con- 
nection with any attempt to re- 
Catholicize the country. 

At present, this barrier of lan- 
guage in itself suffices to cut off the 
mass of the Welsh people from any 
contact with Catholicism. They 
naturally regard as no more than 
one among many alien influences a 
Church wherein the vernacular 
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when it is used is English, and so 
the Catholic religion in Wales is re- 
garded as at the service of English 
and Irish people only, and its in- 
fluence at the present time extends 
very little beyond this immigrant 
population. 

If this state of affairs continues, 
the opportunity for the conversion 
of Wales is in great part lost. There 
are also many forces to-day mould- 
ing the life of the nation which 
Catholics should understand if they 
are to have any influence with the 
Welsh people. 

Foremost amongst these in popu- 
larity is undoubtedly the “Urdd” or 
“League of Young Wales,” pledged 
to uphold the language and enlist- 
ing the children of Wales in the 
service of their country under a dis- 
tinctive badge and uniform, and 
numbering already over 50,000 
strong. Physical training, the de- 
velopment of craftsmanship and the 
Arts are amongst its objects, and 
love of country its inspiration, 
whereas its politics, if any, are inter- 
national and pacifist. Its founder 
has said that there is room in the 
movement for all Christian bodies, 
but that one alone has not yet sought 
representation and may do so when 
too late. We may take his words as 
intended for Catholics, but the in- 
vitation and challenge they con- 
tained fell, it is to be feared, on deaf 
ears. 

Of equal significance is the growth 
of the Welsh Nationalist Party, in- 
augurated in its present form but a 
few years ago. Its aim is to obtain 
self-government for Wales with a 
large measure of autonomy, and its 
appeal is preéminently an intellec- 
tual one, so that it gains most of its 
adherents from the ranks of the 
Welsh Universities and its leader- 
ship from ministers and teachers. 
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Nor is the movement merely “aca- 
demic” on that account, but rather 
is it able to command considerable 
attention in spite of the smallness 
of its numbers. One, Emrys ap 
Iwan, a noted essayist and contro- 
versialist of the end of last century, 
may properly be regarded as the 
“Father” of the present movement. 
Himself a Nonconformist Minister, 
he yet held that Wales would only 
preserve its identity as a nation by 
returning to the Catholic Faith, and 
he maintained that by the end of 
the first decade of the twenty-first 
century this return would have been 
accomplished! 

The Nationalist Party, naturally 
enough, is not pledged to accept this 
thesis, but it is noteworthy that it 
numbers amongst its leaders many 
who are in accord with the views of 
ap Iwan in this respect, or at any 
rate have personal predilections to- 
wards Catholicism, while the Presi- 
dent of the Party is himself a con- 
vert. A recent decision by the Party 
Executive to recommend members 
to study the Encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno is another indication 
of the fact that the movement is 
not blind to the value of Catholic 
social principles. 

Of a like significance, this time 
in the sphere of economics, is the 
coming into being of a Welsh Na- 
tional Development Council, again 
illustrating a growing consciousness 
of the necessity of national self- 
dependence. 

In the domain of Art, a move 
equally noteworthy is the formation 
of a Welsh National Theater League, 
which aims to make full use of 
native talent and the language, and 
employ both in raising the Drama to 
being a real instrument of Welsh 
culture. 

Such are a few of the outstand- 
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ing influences moulding Welsh life 
to-day, which should be of the great- 
est interest to the Catholic student. 
Unfortunately, most Catholics in 
Wales are debarred from participa- 
tion in or even an understanding of 
these movements, because of the 
language barrier. Much is spoken 
about Catholic Action, but here is 
a field in which Catholic Action is, 
all unwittingly, helpless in the face 
of currents of thought and action 
which it is unable to gauge. Could 
Catholicism in Wales become articu- 
late, the Welsh, a thoughtful people, 
would certainly listen. At present, as 
far as Wales is concerned Catholics 
are dumb. This is the more to be 
regretted since the present situation 
is full of promise for the Church. 
The very existence of the Welsh 
nation is bound up with its religious 
fortunes to a more than usually ob- 
vious degree, the circumstances of 
which are briefly as follows. 

In the years following the Refor- 
mation a ruinous apathy had de- 
scended upon the religious and na- 
tional life of Wales concurrently. 
To the Welsh people of that time 
the spirit of Protestantism and 
Puritanism were alike uncongenial. 
For two centuries they clung to the 
few memories of the “Old Faith” 
that were left to them, or accepted 
the established religion dutifully 
without enthusiasm. The great Re- 
vival at the end of the eighteenth 
century broke upon Wales at the 
culmination of nearly two centuries 
of this spiritual starvation, and that 
it wrought a deep mental change 
upon an impressionable people is 
not to be wondered at. It brought 
with it those melancholy attributes 
of Calvinistic Puritanism which are 
now considered characteristically 
Welsh, but which are no part of the 
underlying soul of the people, and 
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of which Welshmen to-day are be- 
coming increasingly impatient. It 
also brought in its train the popular 
belief that the darkness of the pre- 
ceding years was a legacy of the 
benighting influence of Rome; a 
darkness for the first time pene- 
trated by the pure light of the Gos- 
pel. So dim a legend had Catholi- 
cism become that this theory seemed 
to bear a strong surface plausibility. 
From this time forward the chap- 
els exercised a dominating influ- 
ence, not only in religion, but so- 
cially and politically as well. They 
are still a social force, but simpli- 
city of faith is departing from with- 
in their walls, and mere emotional 
fervour is becoming a dangerous ex- 
pedient on which to rely in the 
face of criticism. Meanwhile, there 
is even now apparent a groping after 
a more solid Christian tradition. The 
Disestablished “Church of Wales” 
makes what use it can of this, but 
its claim to be the successor of the 
ancient Celtic Church is not likely 
to impress anyone and in the minds 
of most Welshmen it is the Church 
not of the people, but of the “Llegr” 
—an inheritance from the “low- 
lands” and of English origin. 
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The religious need is as acute as 
it was one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and again it is a national, not 
merely a personal one. Another 
religious revival on former lines 
seems highly improbable. In a 
critical age revivalistic manifesta- , 
tions evoke nothing but mistrust. 
That vein is, so to speak, “worked 
out.” Conscience and intellect need 
conversion, not the emotions, and 
this Catholicism alone can fully 
achieve. If ap Iwan’s prophecy that 
the Faith will return is not fulfilled, 
an increasing secularism seems the 
only alternative, and it will extin- 
guish what remains of national indi- 
viduality. On the other hand, a 
nucleus of Catholicism specifically 
Welsh in language and culture could 
be the spearhead of a Catholic re- 
vival. The material for it exists 
even to-day, but is ineffective be- 
cause dispersed. A society of Cath- 
olic Welshmen could break through 
the barriers of language and culture 
within which the Welsh people se- 
cure their Nationhood, and which 
at every turn confronts the progress 
of the Church in Wales. 


—Rosert O. F. Wynne, in The Catholic 


Gazette (London), September. 








Recent Events 


Ex-SoLpIeERS MAKE PILGRIMAGE 
FOR PEACE 


LourpEs was the scene of an in- 
spiring pilgrimage September 22d- 
24th. Most pilgrims to the world- 
famous shrine come seeking bodily 
health or spiritual comfort, but 
wounded ex-soldiers of the World 
War and their sons came to Lourdes 
last month to pray for peace. They 
came from Belgium and Germany, 
from France and Austria, from the 
British Isles, Italy, Roumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and 
other countries of Europe, former 
allies and former enemies, to pray 
to the Queen of Peace that there 
may be no more wars. The pilgrim- 


age was inspired by the French As- 
sociation of former priest combat- 
ants and received the encourage- 
ment and blessing of the Holy 
Father. 

The London Universe listed three 


purposes of the pilgrimage: Re- 
membrance, Intercession, Frater- 
nity. September 22d was the Day 
of Remembrance, with a Solemn Re- 
quiem Mass in the morning, Holy 
Hour in linguistic groups in the 
afternoon, and Procession at night; 
Sunday, September 23rd, was the 
Day of Intercession, with early 
Masses and general Communion and 
then an open-aif Mass for Peace; in 
the afternoon there was an address 
by His Eminence Achille Cardinal 
Liénart, Bishop of Lille; the third 
day was a Day of Fraternity, given 
over, after the morning Masses, to 
excursions. Early in the evening 
the Litany at the Grotto ended the 
pilgrimage. The Bishop of the Dio- 


cese of Tarbes and Lourdes, Msgr. 
Gerlier, himself an ex-soldier, ad- 
dressed the men at the beginning 
and at the end of the pilgrimage. 

In line with the aims of this pil- 
grimage is the monthly Mass for 
international peace inaugurated ear- 
ly in September when the chapel 
was dedicated in the gigantic statue 
of Christ the King high in the Alps. 
The statue with its chapel was built 
at an altitude of 6,566 feet on the 
Mont des Houches opposite Mont 
Blanc. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


NEARLY seven hundred and fifty 
students attended the Summer 
School of Catholic Action in New 
York, August 27th to September Ist, 
at St. Francis Xavier College Hall. 
The school was conducted under the 
auspices of Fordham University and 
the students comprised priests, 
seminarians, sisters, and a large 
representation of the laity. This 
was the fourth Summer School and 
was by far the most largely attend- 
ed. Students came from Canada and 
from as far west as Montana. An 
exhibition of books and of catecheti- 
cal devices attracted attention. 
There were day and evening classes. 

The Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., 
President of Fordham University, 
opened the sessions with a sermon 
on “Catholic Action and the Mys- 
tery of the Gospel.” The Director 
of the school was the Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., editor of the Queen’s 
Work, and general spiritual director 
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of the Sodality of Our Lady. Fa- 
ther Lord defined Catholic Action as 
“twenty-four hours a day religion, 
coéperation of the laity with the 
hierarchy, expert professional 
Catholicity, a struggle against 
apathy, and a knowledge of the per- 
son of Christ and an enthusiasm for 
His leadership.” The Rev. Wilfrid 
Parsons, S.J., editor of America, and 
the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., its as- 
sociate editor, gave a series of lec- 
tures on Social Justice. Grace and 
the Supernatural Life was the gen- 
eral topic of the classes conducted 
by the Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
There was a series of talks by Miss 
Dorothy Willmann, of the Central 
Sodality Office in St. Louis, on Per- 
sonality and Leadership, and the 
Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., from St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, a specialist on the 
Liturgy, lectured on the Mass. 
“Writing Religion” was discussed 
by the Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J., au- 
thor of several apologetic works. 
Another Summer School of Catholic 
Action had been held earlier in St. 
Louis, August 16th to 22d. The 
large and enthusiastic attendance at 
both schools is an indication of a 
more widespread heeding of the 
Holy Father’s call to Catholic Ac- 
tion. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY 


AN important series of lectures 
under the auspices of the Liturgical 
Arts Society has just been started 
in New York, at the Centre Associa- 
tion for Catholics, 120 Central Park 
South. There are to be six lectures, 
one each month. Distinguished au- 
thorities on the Liturgy of the 
Church from all sections of the 
country are scheduled as follows: 

I. September 25, 1934. The Rev- 
erend Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Dean of 
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the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Saint John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn. “The Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Bases of the 
Liturgical Movement.” 

II. October 16, 1934. The Rev- 
erend Gerald Ellard, S.J., Professor 
of Church History and Liturgy, 
Saint Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, 
Kans. “Liturgy and Catholic Life.” 

III. November 20, 1934. The Rev. 
erend Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B., 
of Saint Anselm’s Priory, Brook- 
land, D.C. “The Formation of the 
Christian Liturgy.” 

IV. January 15, 1935. The Rev- 
erend Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., 
Librarian and Professor of Funda- 
mental Theology of Mount Saint 
Michael’s Scholasticate, Spokane, 
Wash. “The Spirit of the Eastern 
Rites.” 

V. February 20, 1935. The Rev- 
erend Thomas F. Dennehy, Profes- 
sor of Saint Thomas’ Preparatory 
Seminary, Bloomfield, Conn. “Mu- 
sic in the Liturgy.” 

VI. March 20, 1935. The Rever- 
end C. C. Clifford, Rector of Whip- 
pany, N. J., and Lecturer in Scho- 
lastic Philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. “The Spirit of the Liturgy.” 

The offices of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, Inc., are at 22 East 40th 
Street, New York. Mr. Charles D. 
Maginnis is president and the Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain. 


—— 
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ARCHDUKE OtTTo ENGAGED TO 
ITALIAN PRINCESS 


THE rumor of the engagement of 
Archduke Otto and Princess Marie, 
mentioned in these notes last month, 
was announced as a fact by the As- 
sociated Press on September 4th. 
It was then reported that the King 
and Queen of Italy with their young- 
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est daughter Marie, the only one un- 
married, made a quiet visit to the 
former Empress Zita who was 
spending a vacation with her chil- 
dren in a villa near Viareggio. The 
Italian royal party came from their 
summer residence at San Rossore. 
The young Archduke was not pres- 
ent. There was no formal and offi- 
cial announcement, pending, it was 
said, a clearing up of Otto’s position 
in regard to the restoration of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

The engagement is sure to have 
far-reaching results. Premier Mus- 
solini’s policy is clearly the preser- 
vation of the independence of Aus- 
tria. The two countries, enemies 
during the World War, are close 
friends. On the other hand, the 
countries carved out of the old Em- 
pire and forming with Roumania 
the Little Entente, are known to be 
violently opposed to a restoration of 
the Hapsburg monarchy. The Ital- 
ian Government may be able to quiet 
this opposition, and if Otto’s sup- 
porters could be sure of uniting a 
majority of his own countrymen 
behind him, it seems likely that 
Mussolini would favor his restor- 
ation. 

The young Archduke, who will 
soon be twenty-two years of age, is 
a graduate of Louvain and is still 
at work on his thesis for a doctorate 
from that University. 
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Court RULING ON CHURCH DICTATOR 
IN GERMANY 


CaTHo tic, Lutheran and Jew have 
all suffered oppression by the Nazi 
régime in Germany. For many 
months there has been open revolt 
in the Lutheran Church, especially 
Since the Reichbishop Ludwig 
Mueller assumed, with the Govern- 
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ment’s sanction, supreme authority 
in the State Church. The Berlin 
High Court, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, made bold to question this 
authority. The specific case before 
the Court was that of Dr. Buchholtz 
who was retired from his parish last 
March due to a decree of Bishop 
Mueller against his adversaries. 
This decree the Court ruled, was 
undoubtedly invalid, “and thus 
everything is null and void that the 
Reich Primate has done on the 
strength of the powers he has given 
to himself.” The Court made the 
sweeping statement that “there can 
hardly have been in any State based 
on law, a decree the text of which 
is so clearly untenable as this.” The 
Court further decreed that the Par- 
ish Council which had ousted Dr. 
Buchholtz was to pay all his salary 
in arrears, continue to pay his sal- 
ary, leave him in possession of his 
dwelling, and pay the costs of the 
suit. 
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THE ELECTION IN GERMANY 


THE general election in Germany 
on August 19th to confirm Hitler’s 
assumption of supreme power did 
indeed show a large majority in his 
favor, but an analysis of the vote by 
Catholic papers in this country and 
in England shows conclusively that 
the Dictator’s opponent’s number 
many millions. Hitler received 37,- 
806,090 votes. Seven million people 
did not vote; it is safe to say that 
at least a large proportion of these 
did not vote because they did not 
wish to vote for Hitler and had not 
the courage to vote against him. 
Four million, two hundred and thir- 
teen thousand, one hundred and 
three did have the courage to vote 
against him. When it is considered, 
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as it must be, that an unknown num- 
ber of the thirty-seven million who 
voted “Yes,” did so out of terror and 
against their own convictions, it be- 
comes evident that the number of 
anti-Hitlerites is easily one-third as 
large as the number of supporters of 
the “Leader.” It was noted that 
twenty-five per cent of the votes in 
the Catholic Rhineland were against 
Hitler. 
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DEATH OF CHANCELLOR OF NEW 
York ARCHDIOCESE 


Tue Very Rev. Thomas G. Car- 
roll, D.D., Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese of New York since 1923, 
passed away after a brief illness on 
September 16th. He was within a 
few days of his silver jubilee as a 
priest and was forty-nine years of 
age. He was pastor of the Church 
of St. John the Evangelist on the 
east side of the city, and here His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
was celebrant of the Funeral Mass 
on the 19th, and the Right Rev. 
Michael J. Lavelle, Rector of the 
Cathedral and Vicar General, 
preached the sermon. 

Monsignor Carroll had had a dis- 
tinguished career during his years 
in the priesthood. He was ordained 
in Rome in 1909 and two years later 
became Professor of Junior Philoso- 
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phy at St. Joseph’s Seminary, New 
York. The late Cardinal Farley 
named him his private secretary a 
year later and he held this position 
till the Cardinal’s death in 1918. He 
had been elevated to the office of 
Private Chamberlain two years be- 
fore. After a few busy years as pas- 
tor of Holy Family Church, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., our present Cardinal 
Archbishop named Monsignor Car- 
roll Chancellor of the Archdiocese. 
He was also Auditor and one of the 
Synodal Judges. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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THE VATICAN RAILWAY 


Tue first train on the Vatican 
Railway carried the Papal Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Pacelli, on Sep- 
tember 24th, on the first part of his 
long journey as Legate to the Eu- 
charistic Congress in Buenos Aires. 
The railway, which is less than a 
mile long, was built according to 
agreement between the Holy See and 
the Italian Government, and con- 
nects with the Italian State Railway. 
The Vatican pays about fifty dollars 
a year to the Government and the 
latter maintains the road and sup- 
plies the rolling stock. The railroad 
is said to be the shortest in the 
world. 
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Our Contributors 


SurELY the most important of 
our modern political problems is 
Communism and we are glad to of- 
fer our readers another article on 
the subject, “The Communist Ad- 
vance on the Cultural Front,” by 
the English writer G. M. GoppEn, 
whom we are now fortunate enough 
to count as one of our regular con- 
tributors. 


WILLIAM R. RANDALL, a non- 
Catholic, makes his bow to our read- 
ers with a short story, “Tekel.” We 
use this expression advisedly, as 
our new contributor is an actor and 
dramatist of many years standing, 
having interrupted his career, how- 
ever, to serve as an officer of in- 
fantry in the World War. He is 
also the author of several mystery 
tales and short stories, and lives in 
Roselle, N. J. His story that we 
publish this month is sober fact in 
every detail, with the exception of 
the character of the old doorman 
who is the narrator. 


Our readers will welcome another 
scholarly article from the pen of 
JAMES W. Lane, “The Dichotomy 
of George Santayana.” His personal 
acquaintance with the subject of his 
paper enhances its value, important 
as it already is in its account of 
Santayana’s religious and _philo- 
sophic reactions. A resident of St. 
James, L. I., Mr. Lane has received 
degrees from both Yale and Har- 
vard, and has taken special courses 
in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 


For some time a resident of Con- 
stantinople, MARTHA GENUNG (Mrs. 
FosTeER) STEARNS gives us once 
more the benefit of her experiences 
there in a charming article on a rare 
subject, “The Spirit of Ikons.” Mrs. 
Stearns now lives in New Hamp- 
shire, but her impressions of Orien- 
tal lore and poetry have lost none 
of their vividness. 


THE author of the paper on 
“Maurice Francis Egan,” Rev. 
MICHAEL Earts, S.J., of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, needs no intro- 
duction to our readers. His article 
is full of the charm that one might 
expect from Father Earls and his 
genial subject, a truly felicitous 
combination of friends and poets. 


Ir is refreshing to follow a former 
newspaper man and actual writer on 
the sober prose of politics into the 
realm of the imagination. However, 
in his present article, “The Track of 
Edwin Drood,” CHARLES WILLIS 
THompson puts his training to 
good use and sheds new light on 
an ancient mystery, which will 
give us a new zest in witnessing its 
forthcoming production on the 
screen. 


In an age of false philosophy and 
loose thinking, FErRGus KERNAN’s 
article on “The Peregrinations of 
Authority” will charm the reader by 
its lucidity. The author, who is a 
Captain in the 7th Field Artil- 
lery, U. S. A., here makes his first 
appearance in our pages. Before 
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our entrance into the War, Captain 
Kernan was an Instructor in Ethics 
at Boston University, and later, In- 
structor in Medieval Philosophy at 
Harvard with Professor Maurice de 
Wulf. He served as an officer with 
the Field Artillery during the War, 
was a member of the Interallied 
Railway Commission in Cologne 
(1920) and of the American Relief 
Administration, Moscow (1921). 
His translation of Foch’s Conduct 
of the War appeared serially in The 
Artillery Journal (1929-30), and his 
History of the 103rd Field Artillery 
in the World War was published, 
also serially, in The Providence 
Journal. 


East and West meet in friendly 
coéperation in the short story in this 
issue called “The Hidden Cipher 
Case.” JAMES W. BENNETT is well 
known as a short story writer in 
this magazine and in countless oth- 
ers, and is an authority on China, 
where he has traveled extensively. 
His collaborator is Soong Kwen- 
LinG, a blind student of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s some years ago at St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, who taught 
himself touch typewriting and the 
technique of the English short story. 
This tale, and all those of the col- 
lection called Plum Blossoms and 
Blue Incense, published in Shang- 
hai, was conceived and put together 
by Mr. Soong, and then edited for 
publication by Mr. Bennett’s prac- 
ticed hand. 


THE viewpoint of youth is always 
interesting, and when, as in this 


case, it is accompanied by some 
pretty straight thinking and plenty 
of courage, the result is an article 
(“Is Materialism Our State Re- 
ligion?’’) that will arrest the atten- 
tion of our readers. Dan W. GiIL- 
BERT, who is only twenty-two years 
of age, has already published a book, 
Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, 
a review of which appeared in THE 
CATHOLIC Wor _p of last August. Mr. 
Gilbert lives in San Diego, Calif. 


To poetry lovers, our pages this 
month offer some charming mo- 
ments. Epirn (Mrs. Georce H.) 
Tatum (“Depart in Beauty”), a poet 
of recognized standing in Catholic 
and secular magazines, and who 
lives sometimes in Arizona and 
sometimes in Alabama, sounds the 
opening note. She is followed by 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS (“The 
Pool”), of Richmond, Vice-President 
of the Poetry Society of Virginia; 
CuHartes G. Mortimer (“To Au- 
tumn”), a former Classical Master 
at Stonyhurst and already well 
known to our readers, residing at 
Iver, Buckinghamshire; RutH (Mrs. 
Joun H.) Merritt (“Vistas”), of 
Wilkes-Barre, who has mastered the 
art of being poet and mother simul- 
taneously; Maurice V. Remy (“An 
Old-Time Irish Ballad - Singer’), 
born in Ireland, well acquainted 
with America, but now a resident of 
London, novelist, poet and editor; 
and finally Mary IRENE WoopRruFF 
(“Halloween”), teacher and writer, 
of Charlestown, Mass., whose first 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p appeared last April. 
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Modern Art. By Thomas Craven. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$3.75. 

As a sequel to his admirable vol- 
ume Men of Art, wherein Mr. 
Craven provided for the layman a 
vivid and illuminating introduction 
to the world of painters from Giotto 
to Georgia O’Keeffe, he now pre- 
sents a similar work dealing in de- 
tail with the men of the Modern 
Movement. Mr. Craven is a bril- 
liant writer. He combines a robust 
and apposite style with a talent for 
interpretation. From cover to cover 
the book is interesting, provocative, 
fascinating. Because he gives force- 
ful utterance to a good many strong 
convictions as to the nature and 
province of art in general and the 
qualifications of modern art, it fol- 
lows naturally that he stirs up some 
gurgling controversy. Prejudice 
colors certain of his pronounce- 
ments and leads to apparent contra- 
dictions, and probably to his obvi- 
ous misconception of what he calls 
“Christian Mythology.” 

These reservations recorded, we 
recommend the book with consid- 
erable enthusiasm to all who are in- 
terested in art, to all who enjoy 
sparkling biography, and to all who 
desire a key to the puzzling clamor 
of Modernism heard everywhere to- 
day. Mr. Craven begins with a dis- 


cerning chapter on Bohemia and the 
events and conditions that ushered 
in the new art tendencies. He fol- 
lows with remarkable little thumb- 
nail sketches of Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso and 
Modigliani, putting each in a light 
that shows up the man and his 
work; he then proceeds to a study 
of America’s emergence from the 
patchwork of European Modern 
Art Movements, and builds his hope 
for the future on the influence of 
such men as the German Grosz, now 
teaching in New York; Frank Lloyd 
Wright, great American architect; 
George Gray Barnard, titanic ideal- 
ist and thoroughly American sculp- 
tor, and Thomas Benton, foremost 
American mural painter. A 
thought-producing chapter on the 
Mexicans, Orozco and Rivera, gives 
rise to a consideration of propa- 
ganda as a possible art motive, and 
Communist propaganda in partic- 
ular. C. A. 


Strong Man Rules: An Interpretation 
of Germany To-day. By George 
N. Shuster. New York: D. Apple- 


ton-Century Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Shuster’s book will not suf- 
fer by comparison with most of the 
publications on Hitler’s Germany. 
Sound and stable philosophy, wide 
ranging study, thorough analysis, 
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which is also impartial, and a calm, 
outspoken style combine to make 
his contribution seem almost “au- 
thoritative.” In the condition of the 
German people—mental, political, 
economic—before, during and im- 
mediately after the War, Mr. Shuster 
finds the roots of contemporary 
phenomena. Hitler, largely an ac- 
cident, happened upon the scene at 
the critical moment of von Hinden- 
burg’s surprising volte-face; and 
fascism became the unavoidable in- 
terim form, while the further fate 
of Europe is being decided. 
Reminding us that Greco-Roman 
Christianity molded this existing 
civilization, the author finds the one 
solid hope of peace and order in the 
return to Christian principles. 
America meanwhile, may find her 
best chance of contributing to the 
welfare of the world by completing 
the building of a solid Christian 
Democracy,—as yet hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the mere founda- 
tions. These are thoughts to be 
pondered, when they come as here 
presented, the deductions of a well- 
informed and lucid philosopher. 
Mr. Shuster has given us a useful, 
an enlightening and—if we under- 
stand him aright—a not too opti- 
mistic book. J. Mcs. 


The Pageant of Chinese History. By 


Elizabeth Seeger. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 

Assembling the multifarious facts 
of five thousand years with the in- 
tention of interesting young stu- 
dents, Miss Seeger has produced a 
volume which may very well be of 
value to the general reader. Not 
only are the historical events mar- 
shaled in sequence, but the cultural 
progress of the Chinese is excellent- 
ly outlined, from mythical times to 
the Republic of 1911. 
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The sweep of the subject is so vast 
that naturally the author has had 
to be all-encompassing rather than 
profound. Her primary purpose is 
to hold the attention of the adoles- 
cent mind and encourage its inter- 
est in China; to that end complica- 
tions have been smoothed out, de- 
batable points adjusted in a reason- 
able way. Such simplification has 
its disadvantages in curiously dis- 
torting the perspective. One feels 
that the author knows the East as a 
student, but not as an observer. Had 
she experienced various phases of 
that seething, perplexing life, it 
would have been less easy to mass 
her facts with so facile a surety. 

Yet a book of this scope was need- 
ed; and it is gratifying to find that 
it has been done in this expert man- 
ner. D. G. 


The Complete Works of St. John of 
the Cross. Translated from the 
critical edition of P. Silverio de 
Santa Teresa and edited by E. Al- 
lison Peers. London: Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. Vol. I. 15s. 

The Mystical Doctrine of St. John 
of the Cross. An abridgment by 
C. H. Introduction by Very Rev. 
R. H. Steuart, S.J. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $1.50. 

Le Cantique Spirituel de Saint Jean 
de la Croix (40 frs.); Les Avis, 
Sentences et Maximes de Saint Jean 
de la Croix (20 frs.); Les Mots 
@’Ordre de Saint Jean de la Croix 
(7 frs. 50). By Dom Chevallier. 
Paris: Desclée De Brouwer et Cie. 

Etudes Carmélitaines: Mystiques et 
Missionaires. 19¢ Année. Vol. I. 
Avril, 1934. Same Publisher. 
Readers interested in St. John of 

the Cross are aware that a critical 

edition of his works was made a few 
years ago by Father Silverio de 

Santa Teresa. An English transla- 
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tion of this edition has been under- 
taken by Professor Peers of Liver- 
pool, well known as an expert in the 
field of Spanish mystical literature; 
and the first volume now at hand 
contains The Ascent of Mount Car- 
mel, and The Dark Night of the 
Soul. Although there is room for 
difference of opinion as to the ex- 
actness of the old English version 
made by Mr. David Lewis, there is 
no question about the desirability 
of a new translation taking account 
of manuscripts rather recently dis- 
covered. The timeliness of this 
present edition then, and the emi- 
nent fitness of its author combine 
to make one anticipate a very satis- 
factory piece of work; and the care- 
ful reader quickly discovers that in 
many passages the present trans- 
lation gives more than a little new 
light on the precise meaning of the 
saint. The notes of Professor Peers 


leave nothing to be desired, so that 
the volume before us may be safely 
regarded as the first installment of 
the standard English edition of the 
writings of St. John of the Cross. 


Using the (Lewis) English trans- 
lation of 1864 and following the ar- 
rangement of a recent French 
abridgment, a compiler has attempt- 
ed to sum up the essential points 
of the mystical teachings of St. 
John of the Cross in the saint’s 
own words. The summary is ad- 
mirably made and conveys in simple 
language those fundamental prin- 
ciples—comparatively few in num- 
ber—which are so constantly re- 
peated by this great doctor of the 
mystical life. Father Steuart’s illu- 
minating preface draws attention to 
the fact that St. John has a message 
not merely for the few but for the 
many, that he does not represent 
the contemplative vocation as an un- 
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usual, but rather as a common call, 
and that contact with St. John’s 
teaching will be a useful experience 
to even the average Catholic. With 
that teaching one may become suffi- 
ciently acquainted by means of the 
present book. 


Dom Chevallier has published a 
new French translation of The Spir- 
itual Canticle of St. John of the 
Cross, and also a volume of coun- 
sels and maxims drawn from his 
writings. The first of these volumes 
provides the less learned reader 
with a translation from the original 
Spanish text, omitting all technical, 
critical apparatus, and compressing 
into three chapters (on the history, 
the sources and the translations of 
the Cantico) whatever seems neces- 
sary. The second of Dom Cheval- 
lier’s volumes—an impressive ex- 
hibit of scholarly industry—gives 
an exhaustive account of the sources 
of hundreds of brief sayings and 
spiritual counsels which have come 
down to us from St. John. In a 
third volume—of prayer-book size, 
really a sort of supplementary chap- 
ter to the second—Dom Chevallier 
groups a number of the saint’s max- 
ims in logical order under various 
headings, at the same time giving 
the reader a clue to the source and 
the context of each one. 


The latest issue of the Etudes 
Carmélitaines now in its nineteenth 
year contains among other interest- 
ing essays a study of distractions in 
prayer, the first part by a psychia- 
trist writing on the psychology of 
distractions and the other part by 
a priest who cites various remedies 
proposed by spiritual teachers. We 
find here also a critical examination 
of the statement made by Mére 
Marie du Saint Sacrement to the 
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effect that St. John of the Cross dis- 
agreed with St. Teresa as to the 
characteristic attitude of the con- 
templative soul toward the human- 
ity of Christ. J. Mes. 


The Spanish Origin of International 
Law. Francisco de Vitoria and 
His Law of Nations. By James 
Brown Scott. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book is to set 
down the services of Francisco de 
Vitoria in stating the principles of 
the law of nations. Two other vol- 
umes are to be added later, which 
will contain the contributions of 
Vitoria’s countrymen (notably 
Ayala and Suarez) to international 
law. 

In a scholarly and sympathetic 
study the author portrays the part 
played by Vitoria, principal profes- 
sor of theology at Salamanca, in 
laboriously sketching out the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations. Lec- 
turing to thousands of students in 
crowded halls when precedents were 
few, he shaped the course of inter- 
national law and applied it to grip- 
ping problems of the era of discov- 
ery. Scholastic philosophy, syllo- 
gistic logic and the writings of St. 
Thomas were the raw materials out 
of which he welded his doctrine. 
Like the leaders of the neo-Scholas- 
tic movement of our time (Bruni- 
Zybura, Progressive Scholasticism), 
he revived Scholasticism and made 
it a living force in the solution of 
the timely questions of his day and 
place. 

So well did Vitoria do his work 
that Scott concludes he is destined 
by many to be regarded as the 
founder of the modern law of na- 
tions (p. 68). To Vitoria he gives 
the credit of first enunciating the 
basic principles of international 
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law developed and expanded a cen- 
tury later by Grotius in De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis. This is high praise 
from one of our most distinguished 
international jurists. 

The book is interesting reading 
for the specialist and the intellec- 
tual. In it are revived the currently 
unpopular theories of natural law, 
the nature of man, justice, and the 
conceptual idea of law in marked 
contrast to the present emphasis 
upon realism, pragmatism and sim- 
ilar mechanistic theories of law and 
law making. W. B. K. 


Arsenal for Skeptics. Edited by 
Richard W. Hinton. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Industry rather than acumen or 

wide reading is reflected in these 

pages which bring together without 
comment what the editor regards 
as the chief literary weapons avail- 
able against religion. We note here 
the typical attitude of the professed 
critic of Christianity. He would at- 
tack but not be attacked; he would 
make himself believe that it is pos- 
sible for a man to have no attitude 
at all with regard to God. This is, 
of course, a delusion. One who at- 
tacks a thesis is committed to a de- 
fense of the antithesis. When he 
argues against the existence of God, 
he implies as more probable the non- 
existence of God; and he must carry 
the burden of the absurdities en- 
tailed in that denial. Only an in- 
tellectual coward refuses to defend 
the implications of his statement. 

Only a bully strikes because he 

thinks he cannot be struck at. 
Are the editor of this symposium 

and his associates ready to defend 
such propositions as “Nothing is the 
ultimate cause of something” and 

“Intelligence, spiritual ideals and 

moral values, in the last analysis 
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rest on nothing”? And are these 
propositions more reasonable than 
the believer’s thesis that at the be- 
ginning there must be an adequate 
First Cause, itself uncaused, neces- 
sary and unlimited? 


Essays in History. By H. H. Pope 
Pius XI. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $3.75. 

The present generation, so well 
accustomed to the grandeur of the 
Holy Father’s encyclicals on the 
critical problems of the time, will 
discover in these essays something 
of the remarkable scope of the 
Pope’s interests and will admire his 
careful scholarship. Out of a large 
number of articles written by the 
Pope as Monsignor Achille Ratti, be- 
tween 1896 and 1912, a selection of 
six has been made, and they would 
seem to have been excellently trans- 
lated by Edward Bullough, Profes- 
sor of Italian at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

It is not only to students of his- 
tory that the book should be use- 
ful; the subject of the essays are so 
varied that they will appeal also to 
art critics, and, indeed, to all that 
growing number of educated people 
who study the method of research it- 
self. 

The Ambrosian library in Milan 
was the scene of the learned author’s 
researches, and in the essay on “The 
Guilds of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
we actually share the scholar’s en- 
thusiasm and suspense as he opens 
one ancient folder after the other in 
his search for a particular notice. 
His emotion breaks forth; “fresh 
hopes are roused”; the searcher is 
“distrustful rather than comforted” ; 
he “grows calmer.” The dry science 
of methodology comes to life in the 
hands of Achille Ratti. 

The Codex Atlanticus, precious 
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original record of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s experiments, is the subject 
of another essay. That man had 
better lay down the book who can 
read without a quickening of the 
pulse the Pope’s account of the ac- 
quisition of this treasure, of its 
“military requisition” by the French 
army in 1796, of the subsequent 
search for it, and of its final 
return. 

And in the last article, on that 
treasure of the Ambrosian library, 
Luini’s “Holy Family,” we behold 
our present Holy Father waxing 
poetic in his excitement over the 
restoration of the painting when the 
ancient varnish is cleaned off, and 
the beholder can see “the diapha- 
nous and downy gold of the chil- 
dren’s curls, . . . the little flowers 
peeping out and smiling from the 
background.” 

Indeed the English-speaking 
world owes a debt of gratitude to 
the publishers of this work, not only 
for its intrinsic value, but for the 
insight it gives into the personality 
of a great Pontiff. K. D. B. 


The Rock: A Pageant Play written 
for performance at Sadler’s Wells 
Theater, May 28-June 9, 1934, on 
behalf of the Forty-Five Churches 
Fund of the Diocese of London. 
Book of Words by T. S. Eliot. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.00. 

“This ’ere church we’re puttin’ 
up is bein’ built ’arf on subscriptions 
of people who can’t afford it and 
’arf on ’ope.” The building of such 
a church, aided by the Church In- 
visible, is the theme of this Angli- 
can pageant conceived by Martin 
Browne. After a prologue by the 
Rock (St. Peter), Mellitus, first 
Bishop of London is seen preaching 
to the Saxons, and then Rahere, the 
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founder of St. Bartholomew’s comes 
to encourage the laborers. After the 
Chorus mourn the despoliation of 
the churches during the Reforma- 
tion, the various artisans are shown 
decorating the apse and high altar. 
Then we see St. Peter coming him- 
self to bless the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster according to fishermen’s legend; 
while Dick Whittington leads the 
procession to dedicate St. Michael’s; 
Queen Anne proceeds to St. Paul’s 
and Sir Christopher Wren relates 
his dream of ideal London. Finally 
the Rock introduces the Bishop, 
who gives the Benediction to the 
Church that the audience now views 
completed; “A Church for us all and 
work for us all and God’s world for 
us all even unto the last.” It is a 
fine conception and a very Catholic 
one. Its weakness from the dramat- 


ic standpoint, lies in the number of 
Mr. Eliot’s words though they are 


always interesting in themselves 
and full of sound spirituality. 
E. VR. W. 


Letters of William Michael Rossetti. 
Edited by Clarence Gohdes and 
Paul Franklin Baum. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. 
$2.50. 

The more famous members of the 
Rossetti clan, fragile Christina, and 
chloral-drinking Dante Gabriel, have 
obscured the personality and liter- 
ary reputation of their less noted 
brother, William. Despite the new 
facts brought to light by Drs. Gohdes 
and Baum in this present collection 
of letters, William’s chief claim to 
fame is that he acted as official lit- 
erary executor of the family, and 
edited, among other things, the col- 
lected works of his more famous 
brother, Dante Gabriel, in two vol- 
umes in 1886. 

The letters included in this new 
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volume are addressed, for the most 
part, to Anne and Herbert Gilchrist, 
and deal among other matters with 
Whitman, Blake and Shelley. The 
passages that concern Whitman are 
undoubtedly the most important, as 
the editors take pains in pointing 
out. In 1868, William Michael Ros- 
setti edited a volume of selections 
from the poems of “the orotund 
oratist of Manhattan.” His faith in 
the significance of the Good Gray 
Poet never wavered. In 1869 he 
prophesied rhapsodically, “that glo- 
rious man Whitman will one day be 
known as one of the greatest sons 
of earth, a few steps below Shake- 
speare on the throne of immortal- 
ity.” In 1885, when the American 
poet was a penniless invalid in 
Camden dependent upon the charity 
of his friends, Rossetti wrote to 
Grover Cleveland asking that “the 
illustrious Walt Whitman—one of 
the greatest poets and one of the 
greatest and best men now living” 
be given a government pension. The 
request was never granted. To- 
gether with Mrs. Gilchrist, Rossetti 
proceeded to gather substantial sub- 
scriptions on behalf of Whitman 
among his English friends and thus 
managed to alleviate the poet’s bur- 
dens in his last trying years. 

Drs. Gohdes and Baum, whose 
scholarly contributions to Ameri- 
cana are already widely known, 
have carefully edited the present 
volume of letters and added excel- 
lent notes, by way of commentary. 
Their book is slender in bulk but 
rich in content and contributes ma- 
terially to the importance of this 
minor figure in Victorian letters, 
who seems to have been the most 
active of all the English enthusiasts 
of Whitman in spreading the repu- 
tation of the Poet of Democracy. 

W. V. G. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: The Woman and the Sea. 
By Concha Espina (New York: Rae 
D. Henkle. $2.50). Such contra- 
dictory opinions have drifted over 
from the Continent about the work 
of Concha Espina that American 
readers will no doubt welcome this 
opportunity to read another of her 
books in English translation. She 
has been greatly honored in her na- 
tive Spain; she has been widely read 
in northern Europe and South 
America; more than once she has 
been suggested for the Nobel Prize. 
She has been attacked with suffi- 
cient bitterness to focus attention 
upon her work. The heroine of this 
novel is Regina de Alcantara, a 
coldly beautiful somewhat intellec- 
tual girl, all too modern in her greed 
for self-assertion. She has based 


her philosophy of life on Schopen- 


hauer and Nietzsche. Self-centered 
and strong-willed, she makes all who 
come near her suffer cruelly from 
the icy blasts of her frozen person- 
ality. That she is melted at last by 
love—love that creates and gives 
rather than that which receives 
—is indicated by the Spanish title 
of the book, Agua de Nieve. Espina 
is not a Catholic, but she writes 
like one; and it is not surprising to 
find The Weman and the Sea a 
Catholic Book of the Month choice. 

Years Are So Long. By Josephine 
Lawrence (New York: Fred. A. 
Stokes. $2.50). A novel of the Here 
and Now, this book gives us one of 
our current problems in human re- 
lations molded into a story of re- 
markable quality. It will evoke 
from your heart-strings the resonant 
music of the harp. Miss Lawrence 
sets before us an old couple, Bark 
and Lucy Cooper, who have invested 
all their assets, money, service, 


faith, hope and love, in their five 
children. Bark’s days of earning 
have just come to a close; he and 
Lucy stand at the threshold of old 
age and dependency, reliant on the 
support and affection which their 
children obviously owe them. The 
children, who are now men and 
women engrossed with their own 
cares, respond in their several ways. 
Miss Lawrence develops the theme 
with amazing skill, with keen pene- 
tration and with an impartial in- 
sight into the characters and prob- 
lems of parents and children. She 
is a shrewd observer of the modern 
scene, and perhaps this very faculty 
causes her to overemphasize the ac- 
cidentals when she seeks a cause to 
blame. The dilemma of Lucy and 
Bark is due not so much to changed 
living conditions in the life of to- 
day as to a changed moral code; not 
so much to the decreased area of 
living quarters as to the shrinkage 
in unselfish service. Miss Lawrence 
finds, as might be expected, no solu- 
tion but tragedy. This is, indeed, 
the inevitable outcome when God 
has been eliminated from the con- 
sciousness of His creatures. 

Corporal Tune. By L. A. G. Strong 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). Fragile and filmy when 
compared to the author’s Sea Wall 
or Dewer Rides, this book is not so 
much a novel as a _ philosophical 
soliloquy written in the third per- 
son. The analyses and reactions, 
the memories and adjustments 
which give it entity are however 
spun on the thread of a delicate vi- 
brant story. It unveils an episode 
in the life of a sick man, so the title 
is taken from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy—“Corporal tunes pacify 
our incorporeal soul.” 
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The Best Short Stories and The 
Yearbook of the American Short 
Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50). The result of Edward 
O’Brien’s selection of American 
short stories for 1933 will, as is in- 
evitable, make many a reader argu- 
mentative and many a writer un- 
happy. Yet for better or worse it 
represents the judgment of an ex- 
perienced and impartial observer 
passed upon a rapidly expanding 
universe of literature. Everyone 
will agree with him that more and 
more individuals are mastering the 
technique of writing and that a more 
distinctive American type of short 
story is maturing. Whether or not 
there is a corresponding spread of 
real literary talent or an increase 
in the power of compelling interest 
remains, of course, another ques- 
tion. Most of us will note with satis- 


faction the opinion that “dirt for 
dirt’s sake” has ceased to be a main 
objective of the average short story 
writer—nowadays he merely takes 
it as it comes. 

The Maker of Signs. 
Burnett (New York: Harrison Smith 


By Whit 


and Robert Haas. $2.00). Whit 
Burnett, founder and editor with 
Martha Foley of Story, is reputed 
to be the only writer who has ap- 
peared for five consecutive years in 
the Best Short Stories volumes. He 
has been praised particularly for his 
gift of clarity and arresting inten- 
sity of presentation. Nineteen of 
his stories are here presented. 

Holy Wednesday. By Manuel Gal- 
vez. Translated from the Spanish 
by Warre B. Wells (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co. $2.00). A 
distasteful and erratic story. The 
author seems to possess a morbid 
imagination. The style is semi- 
hysterical. 
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Borne on the Wind. By Alice Cur- 
tayne (Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
5s.). The gifted Miss Curtayne 
gathers here for publication four- 
teen of her essays, distributed about 
equally between topics of Irish and 
of Italian interest. Speaking of 
Matt Talbot, of Papini, of St. Patrick 
or of St. Catherine, guiding us 
around Dublin or Padua or Prato or 
Derrynane, she is consistently en- 
tertaining and spiritually stimulat- 
ing. A cheering little book. 


RELIGION: The Bible for Every- 
day. Selected and arranged by the 
Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. (Lon- 
don: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd., 5 s.).. Archbishop Goodier has 
prepared this volume in order that 
readers might the more easily have 
at hand passages of Scripture for 
thought, or prayer, or meditation, 
or instruction. The selected pas- 
sages number three hundred and 
sixty-six and about three-quarters 
of them have been taken from the 
Old Testament. For the Old Testa- 
ment the author uses the Douai ver- 
sion with a few alterations, and for 
the New Testament the Westmin- 
ster version. So far as possible he 
has chosen in the Gospels those pas- 
sages where Our Lord speaks of 
Himself or others confess Him; and 
in the later books the same idea is 
carried out. We thus have a sort 
of litany beginning with the Word 
of God Made Flesh and ending with 
that same Word victorious at the 
right hand of the Father. The book 
will be a very practical help as an 
aid to meditation on the Scripture. 
It is the first choice of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. 

Morality Extracted From the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. By Pére 
J. N. Grou, S.J. With an Introduc- 
tion by Dom Roger Hudleston, 
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O.S.B. London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 10 s. 6 d.). Pére 
Grou, a French émigré who lived for 
ten years at Lulworth in Dorset- 
shire, where he died and was buried 
in 1803, is among the best known 
and most widely read Jesuit au- 
thors. As he belongs to the same 
spiritual tradition as Lallemant and 
Caussade it is not surprising to find 
that he was a devoted student of 
Plato and that the present volume 
is edited by a Benedictine monk. 
The title (although a fair translation 
of the original French title), will 
hardly prepare the reader for a book 
of nearly one hundred brief con- 
ferences by Pére Grou, each of them 
merely prefaced by a quoted line or 
two from St. Augustine. But it is 
in the spirit of the great Bishop of 
Hippo that Pére Grou thinks and 
writes, so that all in all one has little 
or no cause of complaint, for there 


is many a page in this volume well 
deserving of meditation. 

The Reformation and the Contem- 
plative Life: A Study of the Con- 
flict between the Carthusians and 


the State. By David Mathew and 
Gervase Mathew, O.P. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Literary 
skill and precise scholarship com- 
bine to make this important book 
fascinating as well. The point 
most stressed is that the Carthu- 
sians were the logical and inevitable 
antagonists of the new political 
theory represented by Cromwell. 
Studying the Carthusian Order on 
the inside, the author shows that 
the keynote to their life was not so 
much an abandonment of the world 
as a turning to God. In a word, 
their life was essentially theocen- 
tric and it was precisely by this 
quality that they were most alien to 
the temper of the new religious lead- 
ers. The volume merits a place 
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alongside that earlier Study of the 
Celtic People and Renaissance Eu- 
rope which made the world aware 
of Father David Mathew’s profound 
learning. 

The History of the Great Char- 
treuse. By a Carthusian Monk. 
Translated by E. Hassid (London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
12s. 6d.). Something of the sense 
of isolation and of the rugged beauty 
of the Alps of Dauphine, where the 
Great Chartreuse stands, has found 
its way into this book. The first sec- 
tion sketches the history of the 
monastery and of its great monks 
from St. Bruno, and the Venerable 
Guigo and St. Anthelm to those of 
to-day. Though these chapters lose 
in interest because of the strict 
chronological method used in their 
making, they give a faithful picture 
of the charterhouse, so often rav- 
aged by fire, and war, and persecu- 
tion during its nine centuries of ex- 
istence; they explain why this char- 
terhouse has remained the foun- 
tainhead of Carthusian spirit, the 
source from which charterhouses 
the world over have sprung. Visi- 
tors to the Great Chartreuse would 
find the careful topographical de- 
scriptions in the second part of the 
book, most useful. Yet the last part 
of the book, on Carthusian life and 
spirit, is easily the most interesting. 
Here the monastic scribe, thor- 
oughly at home, loses his somewhat 
tedious stiffness of style. One 
wishes that these chapters could be 
expanded into a book. Reading 
them one understands why the Car- 
thusians may boast, “Cartusia num- 
quam reformata, quia numquam 
deformata.” 

No Abiding City. By Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 2 s. 6 d.). Always 
—speaking now of the past, alas— 
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Father Jarrett could be depended 
upon to instruct, to console, to in- 
spire. In these Lenten conferences, 
preached at the Church of Our Lady 
of Victories, Kensington, and taken 
down in longhand, he treats of faith 
and trust and unselfishness and 
courage and independence; themes 
that seem to be eminently his own. 
What he says of them here will help 
many souls. 

The Quest of Solitude. By Peter 
F. Anson (New York: E, P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50). This winning book 
makes plain the difference between 
those who seek solitude to get away 
from something and those who seek 
it because they are running after 
something. Well informed both by 
study and by personal visits to the 
great sanctuaries of solitude, writ- 
ing, quoting and sketching with a 
nicely balanced judgment, the au- 
thor consistently displays that sim- 
plicity which of itself implies 
beauty; and he fairly well exhausts 
his subject without ever tiring the 
reader. His nearly seventy line 
drawings and bibliography would 
of themselves make his book valu- 
able. 

Spiritual Legacy of Newman. By 
William R. Lamm, S.M., S.T.L. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.00). Father Lamm essayed a 
difficult task, namely to go through 
Newman’s multitudinous writings, 
especially his sermons—separating 
passage from passage and phrase 
from phrase as if selecting bricks 
and stones for a building—and to 
fit all these, one by one, into a com- 
plete system of spiritual teaching 
representative of Newman’s mind. 
In the finished work we find much 
to praise, nothing to censure, The 
book is a skillfully made and fair 
summary of the great master’s doc- 
trine. Hypocrisy and surrender are 
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set forth—properly enough—as the 
two great elements, negative and 
positive, of Newman’s whole spir- 
itual system. It would hardly be fair 
to object that although the words 
are the words of Newman, the plan 
is the plan of the author. No index 
is provided, but a careful analysis 
precedes each chapter. 

The Heart of Newman’s Apologia. 
Arranged by Margaret R. Grennan, 
A.B. Introduction by Joseph J. 
Reilly, Ph.D. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25). There 
is no good reason why lovers of 
Newman should not willingly admit 
that many a reader encounters more 
than a few dull pages in Newman’s 
Apologia, saturated though it is 
with absorbing interest and over- 
flowing with perennial value. Miss 
Grennan, then, has done well to pre- 
pare a version excluding those por- 
tions which are merely distractions 
to the average man. A brief fore- 
word tells the story of the contro- 
versy which occasioned the work. 
Professor Reilly contributes an in- 
troduction, the correspondence be- 
tween Newman and Kingsley is 
given in full and the editor adds a 
helpful index. It might have seemed 
rather awkward, but we believe it 
would have been advisable, to indi- 
cate more clearly the position and 
the size of each of the passages ex- 
cluded. 

The Thoughtlessness of Modern 
Thought. By Demetrius Zema, S.J. 
(New York: Fordham University 
Press). With abundance of well 
selected quotations Father Zema 
shows that under the name of Mod- 
ern Thought an unintelligible “sys- 
tem” has been masquerading as 
sound philosophy. The author al- 
lows men rated as authorities in the 
world to-day to present their own 
views upon Civilization, Culture, 
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Science and Progress; and the net 
result is a welter of ideas, a jargon 
of words, with many secret assump- 
tions and indefensible conclusions. 
By way of contrast, Father Zema 
tersely sets forth the logical impli- 
cations of the Catholic faith and the 
clear teaching of the philosophia 
perennis on the four points just 
named. This is a persuasive book 
to those who respect the facts of hu- 
man history and the laws of 
thought. 

Two Hundred Evening Sermon 
Notes. By the Rev. F. H. Drink- 
water (London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 5s.). Father 
Drinkwater’s Sermon Notes are fa- 
vorably known to many priests. The 
present volume is a new edition at a 
reduced price of the Evening Sermon 
Notes first published in 1928. Per- 
haps it was because he had pub- 
lished two other volumes of notes 


on the Gospels that caused Father 
Drinkwater to entitle these: “Eve- 


ning Sermon Notes.” They can of 
course be used for morning sermons. 
The notes cover a variety of sub- 
jects, the Attributes of God, the 
Beatitudes, the reasons for the Pas- 
sion, the persons Christ met on the 
Way to Calvary, the Words from the 
Cross, the Appearances of Our Risen 
Lord, the Articles of the Creed, etc. 
All these would be of use in a ser- 
mon series. Others are for partic- 
ular days or seasons. Priests will 
get help from these thought-provok- 
ing pages, but since they are notes 
not sermons, the preacher will still 
have some thinking to do before he 
can deliver them effectively. 


SocioLoGy : Social Studies. By Bur- 
ton Confrey, Ph.D. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. List $1.68. To schools, 
net, $1.26). Dr. Confrey has chosen 
the right time to issue this very wel- 
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come textbook in social science for 
Catholic High Schools. An aware- 
ness of social problems has reeently 
been forced upon all of us by the 
turmoil of our times and never has 
the Catholic adolescent been in so 
great need of guidance in the matter 
of adjustment to correct ethical 
standards. The text deals with the 
social sciences, economics, good 
citizenship, Christian home life, a 
Christian view of social work, Cath- 
olic education and its use, enjoy- 
ment, the apostolate, vocation and, 
quite properly, it closes with a sec- 
tion on Catholic Action. 

Social Case Work. Edited by Mary 
Antoinette Cannon and Philip Klein 
(New York: Columbia University 
Press. $5.00). Less than a year after 
its first appearance comes this sec- 
ond printing of the valuable outline 
for teachers of Social Work, pre- 
sented by a committee of the New 
York School of Social Work, under 
the able guidance of Mary Cannon 
and Philip Klein. It is intended for 
teachers, students, case workers and 
social scientists and deserves the at- 
tention of ail to whom the subject 
is of concern. Five specific forms 
of social case work are represented 
by properly disguised type case 
records annotated for teaching. The 
book contains also an outline course 
on Content of Social Case Work and 
one on Interviewing, and it con- 
cludes with a stimulating Syllabus. 

Leadership in Groupwork. By 
Henry M. Busch (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press). A useful handbook 
for those engaged in groupwork, es- 
pecially for leaders in girls’ and 
boys’ activities, clubs, settlements 
and recreational or leisure time edu- 
cational projects. Valuable hints 
are given on Social factors affecting 
groupwork, leisure time, educa- 
tional principles, group leadership, 
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programs, organization and group 
records. There are some statements 
with which we disagree in the chap- 
ter on Groupwork and Character, 
where Professor Busch has made an 
obvious effort to handle highly con- 
troversial material uncontrover- 
sially. 

The Rural Community and Social 
Case Work. By Josephine C. Brown 
(New York: Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, $1.00). Rural 
and small-town communities 
throughout the land have been 
swamped with the great and grow- 
ing demand for welfare work par- 
ticularly as concerned with family 
care. To all engaged in such activi- 
ties we heartily recommend this lit- 
tle book of practical advice. Its 
content is larger than one would 
guess from its modest appearance 
and includes the following topics: 
Rural Social Problems, Social Case 


Work in the Rural Program, Or- 
ganizing for Case Work, Setting up 
the Agency, The Social Worker, 
Office Administration and Record 
Writing, Interpretation to the com- 
munity, Finance, and Relations of 


Board and Worker. Moreover it 
contains a list of Social Agencies 
which may be consulted and a sug- 
gestive bibliography. 

The Scientific Basis of Social Work. 
By Maurice J. Karpf (New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.75). 
Maurice Karpf, who directs the 
Training School for Jewish Social 
Work, contributes the present study 
in Family Case Work because, like 
many another striving for the pro- 
fessionalization of social work, he 
has been hampered by the lack of a 
body of knowledge basic to social 
work. Here he attempts to answer 
four questions: What knowledge do 
social workers need? What knowl- 
edge do they use? What knowledge 
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do they receive? How may social 
work acquire a scientific basis? He 
succeeds in providing answers that 
contain much pertinent informa- 
tion, well tabulated, which should 
be a source of inspiration as well as 
a useful reference book for social 
workers and teachers. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Art of En- 
joying Music. By Sigmund Spaeth 
(New York: Whittlesey House. 
$2.50). In this book Mr. Spaeth 
aims at convincing the layman that 
he can enjoy music intensely and 
intelligently without knowing much 
special terminology. The book is 
highly readable and abounds in il- 
lustrative material simply described 
and analyzed. A biographical list 
of composers and a glossary of mu- 
sical terms are appended to the text; 
and sets of questions on the various 
chapters make it adaptable for 
teaching purposes, 

Girls Who Became Artists. Py 
Winifred and Frances Kirkland 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.00). 
This is the newest number in the 
series of “inspirational” books for 
girls, already made popular by these 
authors. It contains pleasant little 
word portraits of eleven girls who 
grew up to be painters, etchers, 
sculptors. It would make a gift, or 
prize, which the average girl would 
be sure to welcome. 

The Adventures of Davy Crockett. 
Told by Himself (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). 
Captain Thomason presents the first 
popular edition of one of the most 
interesting private documents deal- 
ing with our frontier history in the 
early nineteenth century. He supple- 
ments it with the story of “Colonel 
Crockett’s Texas Exploits,” a narra- 
tive no longer regarded as authen- 
tic, but of contemporary origin and, 
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at least in substance, reliable. The 
book is handsomely gotten up and 
generously illustrated by John W. 
Thomason, Jr., and will be of inter- 
est to the student of early American 
manners as well as to the small 
brother looking for tales of true ad- 
ventures with bears and Indians. 
The Pontificate of Leo XIII. By 
Eduardo Soderini. Translated by 
Barbara Barclay Carter (London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
7s.6d.) A scholarly, authoritative 
history in English of the pontificate 
of Leo XIII. has been greatly desired. 
That this book should fill the need 
was to be expected, for the secret 
archives of the Holy See were opened 
to the author by order of Leo XIII. 
himself. This first volume includes 
two parts: “The Conclave” covers 
the events of Gioacchino Pecci’s life 
to his election; “Social Reconstruc- 
tion,” the great social work of the 


Pope of Rerum Novarum. The au- 
thor was Noble Guard to Cardinal 
Ledochowski during the conclave of 
1878, and represented the Holy Fa- 
ther at the Cologne Congress of 
1902. The book is interesting, and 
contains much valuable material— 
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notably two private communications 
of Msgr. Fornari and of Msgr. Viale 
Prela on the nunciature in Belgium, 
documents hitherto unpublished. 
Some passages are too evidently a 
translation, and more careful proof 
reading would have corrected such 
mistakes as “Archbishop of Dal- 
matia.”’ 

On Our Way. By Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt (New York: John 
Day. $2.50). Without argument 
On Our Way tells the story of the 
first year of the present administra- 
tion. It is the authoritative state- 
ment of what the world has learned 
from the newspapers and the radio, 
and so it is good to have. But it does 
more than tell the average man what 
“his government” has been doing, it 
teaches him the elements of political 
economy. Simple and very direct, 
the book has caught the President’s 
smile and the earnestness of his out- 
look. Deep down there is strong 
faith in the providence of God, and 
in the religious faith of the Ameri- 
can people. It is a book whose value 
in the field of history and of politi- 
cal science will increase with the 
passing of time. 
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